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il miglior fabbro—the better maker 


The Latin motto on the Hudson's Bay Company coat of arms is PRO 
PELLE CUTEM, which translates roughly as “a skin for a skin.’ 


—Explanation posted on the Hudson's Bay Company's 
Internet site. The company traded for furs with the Native 
peoples of Canada from 1670 to the mid-twentieth century. 
This was their motto from the mid-1670s to 2002. 


And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my servant 
Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright 
man ... still he holds fast his integrity, although thou movest me 
against him, to destroy him without cause. 

And Satan answered the Lord, and said, Skin for skin, yea, all 
that a man hath will he give for his life. But put forth thine hand 
now, [Satan continued] and touch his bone and his flesh, and he 
will curse thee to thy face. And the LORD said unto Satan, Behold, 
he is in thine hand; but save his life. So went Satan forth from the 
presence of the Lord, and smote Job. 


—Job 2:3-7 King James Version 


I have made it my study to examine the nature and character of the 
Indians and however repugnant it may be to our feelings, I am con- 
vinced that they must be ruled with a rod of iron to bring, and to 
keep them in a proper state of subordination. 


—George Simpson, governor in chief of 
Rupert’s Land and the Hudson's Bay Company 
in what is now Canada, 1821-1860, in 1825 
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PREFACE 


Labrador is the northeasternmost part of mainland Canada—a stretch of 
rocky and rough land along the north Atlantic coast. It has long been the 
homeland of two Native peoples, the Inuit and the Innu, who are a branch 
of the Cree Indian peoples. Starting in the late 1960s and intensifying relent- 
lessly since then, both Native peoples have been experiencing interwoven 
epidemics of substance abuse—mostly gasoline sniffing and alcohol—plus 
youth suicide, domestic violence, and high rates of children born damaged 
because their mothers drank alcohol while pregnant. 

During the fall semester of 2001 I was living with my family in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, doing research on the declining Newfoundland fishery. Lab- 
rador is part of the Canadian province of Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
the Newfoundland media were then full of reports both about these epi- 
demics and about the mostly ineffective measures that Newfoundland and 
Canada, who had shared responsibility, were taking in their attempts to help. 

By 2001 I had been working on the historical anthropology of Newfound- 
land fishing villages for three decades. As a great many fishers from northern 
Newfoundland had been going, seasonally, to fish from the Labrador coasts, 
and had been doing this for over 150 years, I knew a bit about the history of 
Labrador. 

What caught my attention in 2001 was the fact that the media were re- 
porting a widespread consensus—among government officials, academics, 
consultants, and media pundits—that the epidemics of communal self- and 
collective destruction were provoked by the forced relocation of Native peo- 


ples into centralized communities that Native youth referred to as “concen- 
tration villages.” These were, indeed, miserable places to have to live—poorly 
insulated or noninsulated houses with no running water, no toilets, no sinks, 
no showers, no sewerage, and all this in a sub-Arctic environment so that 
some people would wake up on a winter morning with the breakfast food in 
the cupboard frozen solid and find their children with skin infections because 
they could not wash effectively. 

So to blame the tragedies that developed within Native communities on 
the forced relocation of Native people into such unlivable places that the 
government did not bother to improve for decades, despite their promises 
to do so, made undeniable sense. But there is a problem with stopping the 
attempt to understand at that point. 

This problem, which I only dimly grasped at the start of the research, 
was that the suffering imposed by this forced relocation was not at all new, 
although the self-destruction largely was. Native peoples in Labrador had 
been subject to brutal abuse for several hundred years since contact, and 
what changed was their ability to deal with this abuse without turning on 
themselves and each other. 

That question, that problem of what changed in Native peoples’ abilities 
to deal with all the suffering imposed on them—what changed, and why, and 
what remedies might help address this issue—became the initial focus of the 
first several years of my research. My hunch that more was involved than relo- 
cation to, and continuing forced residence in, villages that were such difficult 
places to live was further supported when, in 2003, the Innu residents of one 
of the worst places moved to a new community, where the houses were well 
insulated, there were running water and sewerage, a community recreation 
center, and more, and the same problems very soon returned in full force. 
Beyond the hunches that began this research the work was far from easy 
or quick, for the relevant information was scattered among widely different 
sources, and these sources often contained little more than hints. 

Moreover, I made an important mistake, which I did not realize until the 
midpoint of my work. I was quite unsettled by the emerging picture, as the 
data from different sources came together, revealing the frequency of im- 
posed famines and forced relocations, devastating epidemics of introduced 
diseases, the murderous grind of constantly present diseases, including es- 
pecially tuberculosis, and the relentless stress of coping with the loss of their 
resources. In this context my focus on how Native peoples coped, or tried to 
cope, with all this became too narrow. I did not adequately look at a wider 
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range of issues, for I was finding it difficult both to look closely at these events 
and to look away from them. 

In the spring of 2006, five years into this research, I gave a paper on it 
at Cornell University’s anthropology department. In a wonderful turning, 
Professor Kurt Jorden—whom I had worked with when he was a doctoral 
student, studying with me—opened a rather serious critique of this paper, 
along with his even more forceful colleague, Professor Audra Simpson. They 
pointed out that I did not adequately take into account the strong and posi- 
tive features of Labrador Native communities through all their centuries of 
suffering. That opened what became another five years of research, and I am 
grateful for the encouraging critique that started me on this work. 


THE BOOK THAT IS presented here contains two histories, two “stories.” 
These are not the stories of domination, imposed abuse, and suffering on 
the one hand, and the changing ways Native peoples responded to this on 
the other. Those questions organized the research but not at all what came 
from the research. Rather, this book is about the struggles between order and 
chaos. This includes the pressure to create order both from above, from those 
who sought to govern, to control, to use, to “save” including missionaries, 
fur traders, and government officials—and those working for a different kind 
of orderliness from within Native communities, who have struggled to create 
some kind of order out of the chaos that comes with imposed order. 

The second “story,” as it might be called, is about this chaos. This includes 
the chaos of domination, and the chaos that has emerged within Native com- 
munities as people struggle within and against what has been done to them 
and supposedly “for” them. 

It is important why I call these “stories,” although they are not fictions. I 
do so as a tribute to what I have learned both from Robert Piglia and John 
Berger. Piglia, in discussing the logic of short stories, wrote: 


In one of his notebooks, Chekov recorded the following anecdote: “a man in 
Monte Carlo goes to the casino, wins a million, returns home, commits suicide.” 
The classic form of the short story is condensed within the nucleus of that fu- 
ture, unwritten story. Contrary to the predictable and conventional (gamble- 
lose-commits suicide), the intrigue is presented as a paradox. The anecdote 
disconnects the story of the gambling and the story of the suicide. That rupture 
is the key to defining the double character of the story’s form. First thesis: a... 
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story always tells two stories. . . . Each of the two stories is told in a different 
manner. Working with two stories means working with two different systems of 
causality. The same events enter simultaneously into two antagonistic... logics. 
The essential elements of the story . . . are employed in different ways in each 
of the two stories. The points where they intersect are the foundations of the 


story's construction. (201, 63) 


This may be a complicated way of making several useful points. What is 
happening can center on, or emerge from, the surprises, and it can help to 
focus on what the surprises may reveal. Further, it is helpful to not impose 
one logic, one perspective, one unified interpretation on the multiplicity of 
events that are happening, for what may be most important are the ruptures 
and the breaks, the way things do not fit together. 

John Berger made a similar point very simply and very powerfully when 
he said, “If every event which occurred could be given a name, there would be 
no need for stories” ([1983] 2011). And in what follows the nameless—both 
for us and for the Native peoples—is often crucial. 

What I have learned from Berger and Piglia turned into a bigger issue for 
this book than it might at first appear to be. It has led me to put aside, or to 
minimize, many of the central concepts of anthropology, including culture, 
social organization, and social structure. All of these concepts both suggest 
and seek to point toward a supposed wholeness or unity of social life, as when 
we say “a culture,” or “a social organization” or, even more out of touch, we 
say “the Inuit” or “the Cherokee,” and so forth. We could scarcely go very 
far if we started our discussion with, say, “the New Yorkers.” What makes us 
think we could go much further starting from “the Inuit”? Or to press the 
point, “Inuit culture” as an abstraction from peoples spread from Alaska to 
Greenland, living from the coast or more from inland resources, or both, 
some now near mining camps or military bases and some more distant? This 
last point, putting aside such abstract and unifying concepts as culture and 
social organization, will likely make some readers uncomfortable, or even 
angry, for it rubs against the familiar. Wait until the book is read to see how 
this perspective unfolds. 

Ialso put aside most of the standard methods of anthropological research. 
Almost all the data for what follows comes from public documents accessible 
to anyone at libraries and archives. I went to Labrador several times, partly 
to work in libraries in Happy Valley-Goose Bay, the administrative center of 
Labrador, and partly just to see several of the Native communities I was writ- 
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ing about. Seeing these communities meant just that—I mostly only walked 
around them, looking, bought food and some clothes at local stores. When 
I did talk to people, for some people approached me, I asked no questions 
whatsoever other than those that make social conversation, such as “Do you 
think it will rain today?” 

To ask a research question, which anthropologists usually do, is to assume 
that you know what is important to ask about. I took my first graduate an- 
thropology course in the spring of 1957, and for decades afterward I lived with 
the assumption that I knew what questions to ask and that I could almost 
fully explain the answers I heard. I now find both these assumptions more 
like obstacles than aids. Graduate students may still need to work that usual 
way, as Professor Linda Green has insisted, at least until they develop some 
practice at doing anthropology, but then it might well end. 

So in my work in the field I just look and listen. Mostly what I listen for, as 
will be explained in detail in the book, are the silences, and I try, based on a 
long-term familiarity with the primary historical sources, to see the surprises. 

This is, in sum, a different kind of anthropology. It has been a struggle to 
learn to work in this way, focusing not just on the silences and the surprises 
but also on the ways that the diversity of social life both does and does not 
fit together well, if it fits together at all. At best this perspective, which I will 
argue replicates how many people themselves see and seek to grasp their 
worlds, will lead to only partial explanations and incomplete understandings, 
both among the peoples this book is about and for us. 

I am deeply grateful for all the people who have helped me learn to start 
working in this way. 


A NOTE ON THE INDEX: One of the major analytical and political-strategic 
points of this work is to confront the uncertain boundaries between the usual 
categories and thus to expose, in useful ways, the chaos that domination in- 
escapably imposes upon the everyday lives of vulnerable peoples. From this 
perspective, the very idea of an index—specific topics with specific page 
numbers—often, but not always, works against the formation of effective 
struggle, which must emerge from that chaos and uncertainty. I have tried to 
work against that—for example, by listing the mining company’s pronounce- 
ments about “respecting” elders’ ecological advice under the category “elder 
abuse,” for much of it is well-paid mockery. So use the index lightly: read the 
book, and determine for yourselves what points you find helpful. 
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ONE Historical Violence 


This book is about two extraordinary peoples, the Inuit and the Innu (for- 
merly called Indians) of Labrador, in far northeastern Canada. For the past 
five decades they have been particularly brutally treated by a domineering 
state. We cannot start a useful engagement with this current situation, as is 
often done, by romanticizing yesterday under the label “tradition.” During 
the period of Native history called “traditional” both Inuit and Innu were 
also treated very badly, with very high mortality rates. 

Before we can discuss Native peoples’ extraordinary resilience in the 
midst of several centuries marked by high death rates, we have to start with 
some more general understanding of how Native history has been made, 
both by Innu and Inuit and by those who conquered and sought control. 
Making history, as I use the term here, is rooted in a past that is not quite past 
and a future that engages, continues, and contests this not-quite-past. In this 
sense making history is something everyone must do in their ordinary daily 
lives. As we shall see, history takes on a special dynamic when it happens in 
Native communities that have endured through much suffering. 


Because the issue of suffering has been and is so close to the surface, this is 
not an easy place to begin, but it turns out to be a useful start on the pathways 
toward a different tomorrow. 


THE DISASTERS WE WILL examine are socially produced, not natural ca- 
tastrophes. Many so-called natural catastrophes, such as Hurricane Katrina 
and the floods that devastated New Orleans and the Gulf Coast in 2006, may 
be triggered by events that are rooted in the natural world, but they usually 
unfold in ways that are socially shaped. Here each catastrophe, start to finish, 
has been socially constructed. Disasters happen when only some survive, so 
ina small community no one is left without long-lasting open wounds. What 
it means to “survive” a disaster is not a yes or no matter. 

On the surface we will be dealing with issues of both survival and failure 
to survive, or to completely survive, among small groups of marginal peo- 
ples. On the surface we are dealing with the few thousand Native people of 
Labrador, along the North Atlantic Ocean in far northeastern Canada. These 
Native peoples, both Inuit, formerly called Eskimo, and Innu, formerly called 
Indian, now have one of the highest youth suicide rates in the world, as well as 
very high rates of domestic violence, adult alcoholism, child substance abuse, 
and multiple other indicators of severe social stress. Altogether it is a messy 
combination of collective self-destruction, which may or may not be part of 
how survival now happens, and multiple kinds of destructive treatment by 
powerful others. 

At first the problems were caused by Hudson’s Bay Company (HBC) and 
the Moravian missionaries, and now the Canadian federal and Newfound- 
land provincial governments are more responsible. Especially since the 
19708, imposed destructive treatment has been combined with a substantial 
amount of nearly unstoppable self-destruction, and that combination is the 
issue this work addresses. 

But we must put this self-destruction in a broader perspective, both so- 
cially and historically. The news department of the Tv network cBs pub- 
lished on the Internet in November 2007 results of their investigations 
showing that over a year beginning in 2005 the average weekly suicide rate 
of U.S. Armed Forces veterans was 120 suicides per 100,000, double the na- 
tional average for nonveterans. Veterans of the so-called war on terror—the 
butchery in Iraq and Afghanistan—were far more likely than other veterans 
to commit suicide.’ Moreover, one-fourth of all the homeless people on the 
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streets of New York City are reputed to be veterans. In this larger context 
we are dealing with something more than the problems of small groups of 
northern Native peoples. We are also confronting one of the key features 
of our “modern” world, something we might call, just to get us started, the 
production of overwhelmingly senseless chaos in the lives of vulnerable and 
disposable people—our soldiers, for a start. These are people who once, at 
least briefly, believed some of the lies that they were told, or that they learned 
to tell themselves, while they were being both used and used up. 

In place of these rosy lies, usually about a future or a cause, the victims 
found a chaos that could not be reduced to reason, that could not be ex- 
plained rationally, not by the victims, and not believably by those who im- 
posed it. Furthermore, the victims live in a chaos that cannot be attributed 
simply to chance, accident, or the forces of nature, as was attempted with 
Hurricane Katrina’s devastation of African American neighborhoods in New 
Orleans. The victims suffer in part because of their immersion in what seems 
to have been, or still is, senseless chaos that people have imposed on them: 
governments that spend billions bailing out banks to keep them alive while 
letting millions of homeowners and workers die social death; governments 
that pay billions for military contracts while sending soldiers to war in un- 
armored vehicles, so they come back, like the equipment they were sent 
out with, missing essential parts or capabilities—for the rest of their lives, 
for lives that will never again have rest. Natives, veterans, those betrayed by 
banks and dreams ofhome ownership—despite fundamental differences, all 
are victims of an endless and senseless violence that tries to hide itself under 
one name or another: normal, natural, ordinary, usual, necessary, proper, 
progress. There are thus more issues at stake here than just the well-being of 
the Native peoples of Labrador. 

To call the violence imposed on people, as well as the consequences of 
this violence, senseless chaos, at least to start, is both to name a problem for 
the people we seek to understand and help and also to name a problem for 
ourselves. All my long life in social theory I have had the illusion that the 
problems before us could be understood and explained, that there was sense 
to be made. From this starting point it seemed we could help by joining with 
the victims to oppose what we understood to be the specific social causes 
of suffering. We could understand causes if only we worked hard enough, 
thought intensely enough, and began from something more intellectually 
serious than the seductive but empty platitudes of mid- and late twentieth- 
century social and historical “science.” 
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The point here is different: it is to challenge the idea that we can com- 
pletely explain what we see and hear, and that our success in developing and 
organizing a helpful intervention turns on that. There may be other ways 
to intervene than starting with a neat explanation, other routes to effective 
struggle for a better world, routes that are fully social but follow different 
kinds of maps.” Making sense of largely senseless chaos may do little more 
than utterly miss the main point. Here, by way of a few brief examples, I 
introduce the notion of partial and incomplete ways of “making sense” of 
suffering—for that perspective guides this work. 

When children sniff gasoline, which, as they well know, both produces 
an unusually intense high and at the same time does severe neurological 
damage—as the kids themselves say, “This shit rots your brain in about two 
years” —we may well be dealing with something more, and more complex, 
than what can be reduced to a completed explanation. Sometimes it helps 
just to worry and wonder about it all. The following is an example that has 
caused me a lot of both. 

Many Native children in northern Canada (and elsewhere of course), 
starting at eight or nine, sniff gasoline, which they steal. They do not, or very 
rarely, use alcohol, although that is around in ways that could be pilfered 
without too much difficulty. Perhaps alcohol, being expensive, would be 
more closely watched, and the punishment for taking it more severe. Adults, 
as much as they use alcohol, scarcely ever inhale gasoline. So there is a per- 
haps useful question before us: why do children use gasoline and adults alco- 
hol? As difficult as it might be for youth to get alcohol, it would save adults a 
lot of money to use gasoline for substance-inducing change. But they don't. 

Let me offer a speculation, not so much to answer the question but to 
suggest one way of thinking about the problem of addictions. Gas, people say, 
gets you very “high.” It is, in common knowledge, the most intense high of 
any substance. A bit of alcohol also gets people “high,” but this point is very 
quickly passed, if it occurs at all, in serious long-term drinkers. Mostly alco- 
hol in that context suppresses some feelings and self-control, making people 
either more passive and socially relaxed or more violent, and then “putting 
people out”—making them fall asleep or pass out. 

So we might well look at the difference between the use of gas and that of 
alcohol by saying that children still want to get high, to rise above their situ- 
ation, and adults who have learned that this is scarcely possible want to just 
forget, to “get out” not just socially but away from their bottled-up feelings. 

This attempted interpretation might just be nonsense, empty speculation. 
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But it has one useful virtue: it points us toward thinking about how people’s 
actions are situated in the ongoing history of their lives—the pasts that they 
still carry with them, the futures they dream, desire, dread, deny. This inter- 
pretation leads, in sum, to what we will discuss as historical violence, not as a 
generalizing concept but as a way of getting our hands and our minds around 
the specifics of specific lives. The question about the different uses of alcohol 
and gasoline may or may not be answerable, but the question itself points us 
in useful directions. It is worth wondering and worrying about, even though 
or because it may not be an answerable question. Another still open question 
may take us further on that journey. 

The addictions in many Native communities are severe and getting worse, 
although they are still far from universal, even in the most intensely stressed 
communities. In 2007 I spent part of the summer in Labrador, on one of my 
research trips. A woman who has worked with Native peoples’ health for a 
decade and a half, lovingly, sympathetically, and intensely, told me that since 
2005 some parents had started placing gasoline-soaked tarpaulins or blankets 
over the cribs of their infants, because “it keeps the infants stoned quiet for 
four or five hours while the parents go out drinking.” The shock of hearing 
this was like being hit in the pit of the stomach. These were their own infant 
children being sacrificed to an addiction. More may be at stake in this than 
the addictive pull of alcohol. 

In the late mid-nineteenth century, across the rather narrow sea from 
Labrador, on the northwest coast of Greenland, Inuit people developed a 
truly intense addiction to coffee. Traders and administrators from Denmark, 
who had colonized Greenland and the Inuit there, were writing back to their 
homeland saying that the Native people were starving and freezing because 
they had such an intense craving for coffee that to get it they were trading 
sealskins they needed for their clothing and to build the kayaks they used to 
hunt food and fur (Marquardt 1999).° 

Without denying that caffeine can engender some craving, probably not 
as intensely as does alcohol, this situation suggests that something even 
more profound than the addictive properties of alcohol as a substance is 
happening. This intense and destructive addiction to coffee might be rooted 
in something that has to do with what I will call incoherent domination, un- 
speakable domination, and the nearly uncontrollable cravings that emerge 
within and against this domination. 

It suggests cravings that both join you to the foreign and alien world that 
came to assault you, merging you with the alien invader’s powerful substance 
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or allowing you to incorporate within you what they brought from afar, and 
simultaneously distance you from that same alien world that was imposed 
in your midst. Alcohol makes people uncontrollable in many ways; coffee in 
Greenland almost doomed the Inuit as trading “partners.” These are cravings 
that join you to the substances of the dominant and simultaneously, in their 
effects, or in the effects of what you have to do to get access to these sub- 
stances, break you apart from the “rational” demands domination imposes. 
The cravings, the addictions, also break people apart from each other, and 
ultimately from their prior selves. This is not a coherent package, in any sense 
of coherent: glued together, or cohering, in the middle, or coherent in the 
sense of easily and understandably speakable. 

Neither is domination coherent, in either sense of coherent. That domi- 
nation produces incoherence in its victims—being both chaotic and often 
unspeakable in its consequences—is a good part of how domination works, 
as we shall see. Because domination produces at least partly incoherent lives 
among its victims, it cannot itself be as orderly, routine, and predictable as it 
pretends to be and still maintain the control it seeks. Bureaucracies are both 
the reality and the fantasy of domination (see Lea [2008] for evidence of 
this in Native lives). The incoherence and the chaos of domination and the 
incoherence and chaos it produces in the lives of its victims, with and very 
much beyond the addictions, are separate issues and separate problems. We 
will consider both.’ 

But this perspective also does not lead to fully answerable questions. With 
women who drink so intensely while pregnant that it damages their children, 
we may be dealing with parents for whom the world seems so awful that at 
some level they do not want their children to grow up clearheaded, for it is 
widely known that children born with what professionals call “fetal alcohol 
spectrum disorder” (FAsD)—and some locals call children born “hurt” or 
“damaged”—have trouble making connections in their minds by the time 
they are school-age. However well their teachers say they can think specific 
points, their teachers also often say these children cannot make connections. 
This might well be a temptation to a woman suffering from a childhood and 
a marriage marred by seemingly or actually inescapable domestic violence. 
Why would you want your baby to grow up clearly and fully understanding 
what lies in their future, particularly if you thought that their chances for a 
different future were small? Or this kind of child-damaging drinking could be 
encouraged by a number of other reasons that we cannot yet know or name. 

There have recently been a lot of very simplistic interpretations of prac- 
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tices now called “the weapons of the weak” (for example, Scott 1985). We 
need to consider not just individualistic ways of making life a bit uncomfort- 
able for the dominant but the potential of the weak to find those even weaker 
among themselves and make weapons that work on them, or work them over. 
A simplistic “weapons of the weak” perspective turns out to be an obstacle 
to understanding, in large part because it poses domination as a simple two- 
sided relationship between the dominant and a multitude of individuals in 
the category that is dominated—peasants, Blacks, Natives, whatever. 

More generally, we should not be tempted to reduce complex issues to 
simple—and worse, complete—explanations. We should not try to invent 
what social scientists call “hypotheses to test” (we could also call them fancy- 
dress guesses about causes or connections). Let us put this temptation aside, 
even though it leads to well-paying research grants and high consultant fees, 
and immerse ourselves in what is happening. We must also do this without 
letting ourselves sink into mindless description, for simple description is al- 
ways not just incomplete but inadequate, more incomplete and inadequate 
in more important ways than it pretends to be. 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO A construction worker and my neighbor in the north- 
lands, with whom I was quite friendly, said to me one late afternoon, in a mo- 
ment of intense and shared closeness about the difficulties of building a good 
family life up there, “Gerry, I don’t know what the fuck it all means. I don’t 
know what the fuck is happening. I don’t know why the fuck things are this 
way”— over and over again repeating and emphasizing his litany of confusion 
and sorrow. The worst and most alienating response I could have given to 
this open wound he was showing and sharing would be to say, “I know what 
is happening: have a look at pages 15 to 25 of my last paper, or my new book.” 

Moreover, such an answer to his sorrow and his unhappiness, to the im- 
possibility of understanding, to the largely imposed incoherence of his situa- 
tion, would not only have been foolish and arrogant; it would have been a lie. 

What we need, here and now, is an admittedly partial understanding, in 
both senses of the word partial: limited and sided. It will be an understanding 
that at its best is very limited, grasping only a piece of the problem, and it will 
be an understanding that takes sides, for such disasters as we will address do 
not just happen, but are made, and hopefully can be at least partially unmade 
by taking sides with the victims. So this will be, at its best and if we can get 
there, an engaged work, formed with and not just about the needs and feel- 
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ings and experience-rooted understandings of the people whose situations 
we “study” This is very far from a comfortable starting point, for it requires 
us to abandon our idea that our theories elevate us above the sufferings that 
our world has imposed upon the peoples we have made vulnerable both to 
our doings and to our theories.° 

Part of the discomfort of this position is the muddiness of trying to write 
something more than a description of a major social problem without being 
able to offer much by way of understanding. What else, ifnot understanding, 
is the job of social science? Suppose, though, we say that while this has been 
the job of social science, we might do something else, perhaps something 
more and better, or at least less in the service of state power? For state power 
routinely uses what we produce, whether or not it hires us to produce it. The 
increasing collapse of the “welfare state” over the past few decades, in almost 
all the advanced industrial nations, should finally teach us, despite the rem- 
nants of our illusions, that the state does not any longer mean the vulnerable 
well, if it ever did. If we stop dancing in the big-house gardens of state and 
corporate-shaped science, what is the something else that we might try to do, 
closer to how the people we care about think and work, and whose problems 
we seek to helpfully address? 

To start, our task will be to take hold ofa piece of what is happening, with- 
out trying to completely understand, and figure out how to turn it around, 
or at least to bend it toward making less oppressed lives. It sounds like a 
modest task, until we see how profoundly it will change what we do, how we 
do it, and especially the tools with which we work. Then it becomes more 
significant. Neat explanations that describe “solutions” often, but not always, 
wind up serving the interests of state or of capital far more than the people 
they presume to help. And we have to wonder why the production of these 
“solutions” pays so well, at least by academic social science standards. 

We start by naming the central problems and, in this context, the focus 
of this work. 


The First Problem 

The amount of suffering that has been imposed upon Native peoples staggers 
the imagination. In the Americas, in Africa, in Asia, and in Australia—every- 
where the story is broadly similar. Moreover, everywhere the reactions that 
imposed suffering has produced among indigenous peoples are also similar: 
episodic confrontation with domination, along with attempts at evasion or 
collusion, all ordinarily put down with, or controlled by, overwhelming vi- 
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olence and abuse, and then, along with the confrontations and continuing 
abuse, substantial rates of alcohol and then drug abuse, domestic violence, 
suicide, and still more. And all these reactions, which are always more than 
just reactions, are soaked to the core by the horrendous mortality from the 
diseases and wars the invaders brought. 

The expansion of Europe into the Americas, Africa, Asia, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands was sickeningly brutal and violent in ways that are difh- 
cult to grasp, for the violence ordinarily went far beyond what was necessary 
to achieve the objectives of conquest and domination. But this onslaught 
remains rather easy to see, unless you believe the fantasy excuses and self- 
deceptions about civilizing the primitives or Christianizing the heathen, or 
the same thing put more abstractly: “progress” or “acculturation.” It is the 
responses to, engagements with, and evasions of this domination that are far 
more complex, far more difficult to grasp. 

In North America the colonizing onslaught was not a brief event in any 
one locale, starting on the East Coast and moving across the continent to 
the west, or in northern Canada starting also in Hudson's Bay and radiating 
outward. To the contrary, the onslaught has been a continuing event, every- 
where, beginning in most places with the spread of new diseases and pro- 
voked warfare long before the arrival of many Europeans, and continuing not 
just to the present but, as its victims well know, to the coming tomorrow— 
continuing with ever-tightening, ordinarily seemingly senseless and openly 
destructive governmental control and massive economic and cultural intru- 
sions.’ All this, despite its overwhelming horror, is conceptually the easy part 
of the history to tell. 

One of the many consequences of the continuing European colonizing 
onslaught is far more difficult to grasp and introduces the major problem 
for this hopefully helpful project. The amount of suffering that many—but 
very far from all—Native people have in recent decades come to impose 
upon themselves and each other, with alcoholism, with domestic violence, 
with suicide, with substance abuse, all with increasing intensity since the 
mid-twentieth century, staggers our ability to grasp and to help remedy. The 
point here is the opposite of “blaming the victims” for their troubles—it 
is trying to figure out how destructive domination from outside turns into 
something more, something that makes struggling against domination even 
more difficult. 

While the two issues—destructive domination and collective self- 
destruction—are clearly connected, the connections are neither direct nor 
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mechanical. Whatever those connections may or may not be, particularly as 
they shape the possibilities for healing and for remedy, the relation between 
domination and self-destruction becomes a central problem. The approach 
to this problem begins with the concept of historical violence. 


Historical Violence 

This book is about what I will call historical violence: the multiple ways in 
which several centuries of abuse, domination, exploitation, devastating epi- 
demic and endemic diseases, and taking of Native lands and Native resources 
echo and ricochet like a steel bullet around the walls and openings of the 
present. The problems that Native peoples face are continually changing, as 
are the struggles against their oppression and their sorrows. These changes 
and the underlying continuities that stretch from the not quite past into the 
impending future form the core of what is called historical violence. 

The problem before us, at least in its surface manifestation, seems clear. 
The Native peoples of Labrador, both Innu (reminder: formerly called and 
socially constructed as Indians) and Inuit (formerly treated as Eskimo), have 
one of the very highest youth suicide rates in the world. Suicide rates are 
difficult or close to impossible to measure in very small populations, because 
a few more or less in any one year changes the rate greatly. Suicides are also 
often underreported, for many reasons. Keeping all this in mind, the number 
of suicides among the Native peoples of northeastern Canada is proportion- 
ately extremely high. Moreover, there is a deepening epidemic of children 
sniffing gasoline, which gives intense highs and also does substantial neu- 
rological damage, and there is also widespread and severe adult alcoholism 
that permanently damages the brains of many newborn infants, in addition 
to all the consequences both for those who drink too intensely and for their 
families. All this is compounded by very high rates of domestic violence. 
When these epidemics of self-destruction started being major problems is 
crucial, for when has been taken to explain why. A simplistic connection be- 
tween when and why has been an important cause of the failure ofall existing 
programs to be of any help. 

These problems of individual and collective self-destruction do not have 
a long history. They became severe in the late 1960s and early 1970s, when 
most Labrador Native peoples were relocated—the Innu primarily to two 
villages, the Inuit southward to north-central and central Labrador. The sit- 
uation in their new villages was horrendous: government control over their 
lives was extreme, as was the lack of government provision for minimally 
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adequate housing, for the availability of work (this for the Innu more than 
the Inuit), and for a social infrastructure. Worse, the governments of both 
Newfoundland and Canada lied about what Native people would get follow- 
ing relocation and never fulfilled their promises, despite decades of repeated 
reminders. 

The places to which Native peoples were relocated, combined with the 
mid-twentieth-century withdrawal of the HBC from the fur trade and the 
Moravian missionaries from their mission-supply stations, made former 
ways of life increasingly impossible to continue. The villages into which 
Native peoples were forced, and increasingly confined, were the locales of 
very substantial, clearly imposed, and almost inescapable suffering. Later we 
will describe these places in some detail, for even though the problems have 
much longer roots than in the villages to which Native peoples were relo- 
cated, the conditions in these villages have also been deeply relevant. 

The close association of this relocation with the onset of epidemics of self- 
destruction has led to the obvious but inadequate notion that relocation, one 
way or another, “caused” these epidemics. As these epidemics, which inten- 
sified further in the 1980s, caught Canadian national media attention in the 
mid-1990s, and as the stories and pictures of Native suffering were broadcast 
worldwide—including a video of one young boy, with a plastic bag full of 
gasoline in his hand, who screamed at the photographer “I want to die!”— 
the Canadian government came under serious pressure to “do something.” 

Two attempts to address the problems were directly based in the notion 
that relocation to these awful places was to blame. One attempt was to build 
a brand-new, materially very much better village for one Innu community, 
the worst of the relocation places, and to build new houses in the other major 
Innu relocation community. The second attempted remedy was to helicopter 
Innu “back to the bush’ for limited periods of time, where they could “recon- 
nect with their traditional life ways,” and similarly to help Inuit revisit the 
locales from which they had been forced to leave.’ None of these attempted 
remedies have been any help whatsoever in alleviating the epidemics. 

The starting point for wondering about what else is happening beneath 
the epidemics, and especially why, is not the fact that relocation brought a 
very great deal of suffering, for indeed it did. We will start from the point 
that the imposed suffering is not at all new, although the self-destruction is. 
Beginning in 2001, I have gone through a large number of widely separate 
sets of data: health records from governments and medical missionaries, mis- 
sionary journals and reports, travelers’ and explorers’ memoirs, government 
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commissions of inquiry, police reports, judicial and legislative records, HBC 
records, and more. What these diverse records revealed, when combined into 
a chronology, is that the Native peoples of Labrador experienced a major 
assault on their well-being—epidemics, arranged famines to ensure com- 
pliance with fur-trade demands, forced relocations, the destruction of their 
resource base by the onslaught of Euro-Canadians, pervasive scanting of sup- 
ply, all this and more, with a crisis every few years since the early nineteenth 
century, and all with significant mortality rates. 

These episodic problems were in addition to major introduced endemic 
(constantly present) diseases, especially tuberculosis (TB) and venereal dis- 
ease, which also had very substantial and socially devastating mortality rates. 
A great many all-too-young children watched their parents die and then had 
to figure out how themselves to be parents; a great many parents watched 
their children or each other waste and die from introduced diseases or im- 
posed starvation and then had to figure out how to continue. And in the 
twentieth century, after Native peoples were forced to focus on commercial 
fur and skin trading to survive, there was an erosion and then a collapse of 
prices, which led both the HBc, the main traders to the Indians, and the 
Moravian missionaries, the main traders to the Eskimo, to abandon the trade, 
leaving the surviving Native peoples swinging in midair. 

If introduced and imposed suffering is not at all new, why then is the sui- 
cide and substance abuse? With that question our work begins, and it starts 
with a focus on the concept of historical violence—how yesterday both does 
and does not become today for vulnerable people. 

The answer will turn, in part but an important part, on the complexities 
of autonomy and dignity, as the basis for these kinds of relations was trans- 
formed after World War II and the increasing collapse of the fur and skin 
trades. To begin, people with nothing to do, no way of earning their living, 
do not have, or do not easily have, any autonomy. Autonomy turns out to be 
one aspect of relationships that simultaneously work toward other ends. But 
there is another aspect to autonomy: it is most realizable—literally, made 
real—when it is also a context for dignity. Dignity and autonomy for vulner- 
able peoples often emerge in the space people can make between imposed 
history and their lived histories. This space has been made in more produc- 
tive ways than is widespread at present. 
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Partial Violence, Partial Coping 

Put simply, historical violence is the unfolding of violence over several cen- 
turies. To pursue this straightforward beginning, we will focus on changing 
ways of using Native peoples and their skills and resources, and changing 
ways of discarding Native peoples, making them disposable, when what was 
wanted was obtained or used up. 

To go further, the concept of historical violence also calls our attention 
to the changing ways Native people have been able, or unable, or most of all 
partially able to cope with the specific manifestations of violence they have 
confronted. They must confront this violence both with the memories and 
consequences of yesterday’s violence and with what they know or fear, from 
their experiences, may soon be coming. 

The most revealing point at stake here is embedded in the notion of par- 
tial coping. To be partial is to be incomplete, to have a partial solution to your 
problems, and also to be biased. A partial solution means that the solution, 
all in all, does not quite work. More likely, as the lessons of how famines un- 
fold teach us, it works well enough for some, but not at all for others.* Native 
peoples’ coping with the onslaught has been and still is partial because it 
is, unfortunately but often necessarily, selective. Some will survive, perhaps 
even thrive, at least for a while, and some will not at all, and when we and 
they look closely, this often turns out not to be random. 

We have to try to grasp the implications for Native communities that the 
partial solutions to the problems created by imposed domination—and the 
only possible solutions for Native people, most of the time, were partial— 
meant that some among them would suffer much more than others. To try 
to “cope” with domination, as we all too innocently name it, means to be put 
in a position where you unavoidably consign or abandon some of your own 
to a much worse fate. 

Our explanations of so-called coping have been horribly incomplete 
because most of our theoretical apparatus so far has homogenized Native 
peoples—made them seem, in important ways, internally undifferentiated.” 
We homogenized them—made their communities seem internally undif- 
ferentiated except for some political inequalities that were treated as part of 
a “shared” social structure and culture. Anthropological terms like adaptation 
or coping or acculturation or a generalizing the —“the culture of the x people’ — 
were all ways of pretending that our hands are cleaner than they are. All these 
terms conceal from members of the dominant society a realization of what 
was done that has led to the increasing internal differentiation of Native soci- 
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eties. Partial coping, by contrast, calls our attention both to the incomplete- 
ness of coping and to the differentiation between those who do and do not, 
can and cannot, “cope’—those who do and do not, can and cannot, make it 
to tomorrow. Further, “partial coping” calls our attention to the characteris- 
tic, nearly universal fact that indigenous peoples’ strategies for dealing with 
domination, whatever they may be, usually do not work, at least not in the 
long run. The continuation of domination over Native peoples depends on 
making sure of this.” 

It does not aid understanding very much when anthropologists and gov- 
ernment bureaucrats continue to use the classic, now only partly discredited 
anthropological fantasy and talk about “the culture of the Indians.’ 
This generalizing term conceals situations where some are surviving and 
some are not, which is particularly crucial when the distinction is not ran- 
dom. One might be tempted to say that we need to study the culture to see 
how it produces this distinction, but that is to assume that there is a culture, 
and that people simply have this as their own culture, rather than needing to 
set themselves very much against what others, or even they themselves, or, 
as we shall see, their elite, call “their” culture. Kirk Dombrowski, in his book 
on Native Americans in southern Alaska, revealingly titled Against Culture 
(2001), has very usefully described and analyzed three instances of a wide- 
spread internal conflict in Native societies about who “has” what is regarded 
as “their culture,’ and who in Native communities need to set themselves 
against, or partly against, what is asserted and claimed. 

To use the notion of historical violence, of violence that continues through 
its changes over long periods of time, is to realize that the violence itself is 
also always partial, for the people it addresses still survive, still continue (at 
least some of them do) in some ways diminished and transformed, in other 
ways strengthened, but, like Job, still very much there—or better, here. 

Socially constructed violence is not just incomplete but partial in the 
sense of biased in the attempted choice of its victims and survivors. Histori- 
cal violence is thus both partial violence and partial coping, and to study it 
and most of all to engage it—to get our minds on it and our hands around 
it—we must be partial also: not try to do it all, and take sides. 


Nailing Tomorrow 

I have long thought that the study of a significant social issue ought to be 
organized and judged by two main standards: First, what are the chances that 
it will productively surprise both us and the people studied? What are the 
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chances that we will learn something we do not already know? The point is 
not just to add new details to old understandings, or add small modifications 
to current interpretive fads, but to develop studies that, like good art and 
good music, help us look at and listen to the world in new ways. 

Second, we can judge the usefulness of a study by asking, to what extent 
has the project helped, or will it help, us to hear the silences? In my experi- 
ence the most significant social knowledge is embedded in the silences of 
the social worlds we study. We can indeed learn to look for and listen to the 
silences, and when we do, they often introduce crucial surprises. Silences 
are active, and the more serious ones often have a material form. But we can 
never fully know them: that is why our work is always partial, always incom- 
plete. Chapter 5 begins to explore and illustrate this point. 

If we think with surprises, with what surprises us and our knowledge of 
the world, perhaps something different will happen. The notion of historical 
violence, as it is used here, is designed to surprise us with what it reveals, and 
also to orient our work toward the silences. To do this, we will have to use 
the concept of historical violence not just to engage what happened yester- 
day but also to think about tomorrow. That task, thinking about what may 
be coming tomorrow, can be started by using a related concept, structural 
violence. Structural violence is an introduction to historical violence. 

Anumber of significant works have refamiliarized us with the issue of struc- 
tural violence (e.g., Green 1999). Amartya Sen, who won the Nobel Prize in 
1998 for his studies of who dies in famines and why, defines, in his foreword to 
Paul Farmer’s Pathologies of Power, the concept of structural violence by calling 
our attention to “the social conditions that so often determine who will suffer 
abuse and who will be shielded from harm” (Farmer 2003, xiii)." At stake, as 
Farmer and Sen show, is nothing less than “the nature and distribution of ex- 
treme suffering.” The concept of structural violence highlights how widespread 
forms of inequality are produced and used: gender, race, class, generation, dif- 
ferential citizenship, locality, and neighborhood. The concept also leads us to 
investigate how fundamental inequalities in access to power distribute different 
experiences of suffering—in particular, the kinds of suffering that shortens or 
terminates life, and the kinds of suffering that endures over long periods of 
time. Many social inequalities are what I call terminal inequalities—the kinds 
of inequalities from which people die soon or much sooner. 

In my own previous work on the history of famine in Africa (Sider 1996), 
it became clear that people in a locality often know, rather clearly, who is—or 
what kinds of people are—at risk of starving in the next famine. Structural 
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violence is ordinarily designed to deny a securely livable tomorrow—not just 
today—for its victims. One cannot understand the dynamics of socially pro- 
duced inequalities—such as race, gender, and differential citizenship—any 
other way. Although they often are justified by reference to a fictive history, 
they are fundamentally about tomorrow: who will then get what, do what 
kinds of work, offer what kinds of deference. Beyond what is happening to- 
day, a denial of a livable tomorrow turns out to be crucial. It is the issue of 
tomorrow that the notion of historical violence, as used here, calls into our 
view and expands. Historical violence is violence that reaches from yesterday 
into tomorrow: it is history still very much in the making. And for healing, 
including especially collective self-healing, the issue is not just yesterday and 
today but always also tomorrow. 

Let us start in the midst of one instance of historical violence, first to show 
what is at stake, and then to further develop new tools for thinking and acting. 

There is a simple bit of home furnishing in the Canadian northlands 
called by many local Whites “the Indian coat-hanger”—a racist put-down 
of the poverty and the resourcefulness of hard-pressed Native peoples. It is 
a nail, or more precisely a row of quite large nails, put in the wall just past 
the entrance door of a home. When you come in, you can hang your coat 
on one of the nails. “Indian coat hangers” also can frequently be found on 
other walls inside the house, particularly where people change clothes, and 
particularly before the housing improvements in the past decade or so, which 
included building some closets. 

In many, but very far from all, northern Native houses, these rows of large 
nails are surprisingly high up on the wall. If the woman of the house is asked 
why the nails are so high, she will occasionally say something like, “It’s so 
when my husband (or boyfriend) smashes me against the wall, I don’t hit 
my head on a nail.”” Only a stranger to the village would ask; everyone but 
young children know what and why. 

Now consider the situation of the eight- or ten-year-old child (the age 
when children start sniffing gasoline, although there may be no direct con- 
nection) coming home and dropping his or her coat on the floor, or on a 
chair, because they cannot reach the high nail hangers. Every time a child 
this age drops her or his coat, she or he may know why the nails are so high, 
or sort of know why, and he or she has the possibility of remembering what 
was seen or heard. And there also is, at least occasionally and perhaps partic- 
ularly for the girls, as they grow into and through puberty, the provocation 
to wonder about their own future. 
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This is what I mean by historical violence, but in only the first of the 
important senses of the term. It is violence that situates itself between the 
yesterdays and the tomorrows of its present and future victims, as well as its 
present and future perpetrators. 

There is another potentially useful sense of historical violence, revealed 
by asking: What was done to people to bring them to this situation, and how 
can they get out of it? In what ways, if any, will knowing how we got into this 
mess help us to get out of it? “We” is the more useful formulation; “they” 
allocates blame before we even begin. 

There is a third sense of the term historical violence that is also crucial: the 
widespread tendency of people who were abused in childhood to become 
abusers themselves; in contrast but equally important, there are also those 
who were abused as children and because of this do not themselves become 
abusers. We are in the realm of the deeply connected issues of reproduction 
and transformation: how victim is transformed into victimizer, how victims 
often marry victimizers, and how they do not, or how they become part of the 
struggle against such practices. This is the issue of how yesterday becomes 
either a similar or a different tomorrow within families and communities. It is 
a particularly complex transition when the continuities are widespread, and 
domestic violence and substance abuse become what is called “normalized” 
because it seems “almost everyone” does it. 

“Normalized” turns out to misunderstand or evade the crucial point of 
some people choosing or needing to do something they know is very wrong. 
For example, we do not want to say anything about Native men hitting, or 
hitting on, their wives and children that we would not also potentially say 
about Catholic priests or famous football coaches raping little boys, for there 
are likely to be some important similarities. At the core of these similarities, 
more than has been dealt with in studies of domestic violence, is the proba- 
bility that a substantial proportion of the perpetrators know that what they 
are doing is wrong. 

Historical violence calls into the foreground a history founded upon rup- 
ture, discontinuity, contradiction—upon breaks in all the heart-wrenching 
and also progressive senses of the word. That the perpetrators of the violence 
often know that what they are doing is wrong, and that this seems to be part 
of the what and why of what they do, is, from the perspective of the perpe- 
trators, part of the break from what has been done to them. They are not, or 
not just, the victim: they have power, as much or more power as those who 
hurt them. 
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There is, in the midst of all this, a positive opening. The significance of 
the breaks, ruptures, and chaos within historical violence is that hope, as 
well as suffering, can be born in the spaces that chaos creates. As we shall 
see, both hope and suffering enter peoples’ lives and peoples’ histories in the 
discontinuities that shape and continually reshape historical violence, and 
our task is to join with the victims—and the victimized perpetrators—to 
find and nourish the hope. 


IF A CHILD WHO has been abused grows up to become an abusive parent, 
or marries a person known to be abusive, how can we call this discontinuity? 
This question will require an answer that will have to be worked out over 
several chapters, but it turns out to also be an important opening for healing, 
for finding and using spaces that continually open up in the midst of change. 

Let us say, only for a start, that violence usually introduces its own discon- 
tinuities, along with its repetitiveness and its demands for continual compli- 
ance. To the extent that violence produces dependency, which within fami- 
lies and so-called romantic relationships seems to be one of its characteristic 
goals, it necessarily also produces hostility. Dependency, as Freud insisted, 
is a hostile connection between people. For all the compliance in relations of 
dependency there is usually also a substantial separation and distance—the 
distance and the intimacy of hostility and perhaps also of hope for change. 
We will return to this issue when we start to consider the material and social 
bases for hope.” 

We must, in the context of considering the particular relations of depen- 
dency that emerge within families, also consider the fact that the main insti- 
tutions of community-wide domination—HBC for the Indians, the Moravian 
missions for the Eskimos, and, by the mid-twentieth century, the Canadian 
federal and Newfoundland and Labrador provincial governments, plus the 
resource-extracting mining, timber, and hydroelectric corporations—all 
centered their engagements with Native peoples on the production and in- 
tensification of dependence, a dependence that was always changing, always 
incomplete, always producing elusive subjects. Both substance abuse and 
the refusal to engage in substance abuse may each express the multiple ways 
individual Native people and their families evade domination and the open 
and hidden pressures, controls, and demands of the dominant. 
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Silent Violence 

Concentration camp survivors from the holocaust, as is well known, rarely 
told their children very much about what they went through, but surpris- 
ingly, their grandchildren often know more, or admit to knowing more, than 
their parents, and they show in their lives some of the long-term effects of 
that horror. Continuity in some contexts seems to be embedded in silences: 
the kinds of silences that the French poet Paul Valery called “the active pres- 
ence of absent things.”"* Thus, some of what we know becomes what we do 
not say, becomes what lives with us and within us as silence. Soldiers who 
years or decades after their war still wake up, from time to time, screaming in 
the middle of the night live both with and against their memories and their 
feelings. Moreover, their memories and feelings live within them, with a life 
and claims and demands of their own, for it is not easily predictable from the 
prior days’ events what nights these veterans will wake up from their—or our 
imposed—nightmares calling out in pain. And many do not, or cannot, or 
will not talk about either what they lived through or what still lives within 
them. There is sometimes no point in openly knowing something if we can't 
do anything about it, or if we think we can't. Our silences are not just what we 
do not say to others; some are also what we do not or cannot say to ourselves. 

This is not at all simply a moralizing perspective, where silences can be 
broken with sermons about right and wrong, although there are indeed rights 
and wrongs. Telling someone who is episodically violently abusive to his or 
her family that this is a bad or destructive way to act may be doing nothing 
more than telling the person something they already know and will not say. 
Part of the problem before us is how to write or talk about silences. 

One approach to this problem is through another reach toward what 
might or might not be. I think that the silences embedded in such situations 
as domestic violence, as the continuing trauma of yesterday, are an expression 
of inconclusive struggle. To wonder how to write or talk about silences is 
to wonder about hard struggles that have led nowhere. The problems con- 
tinue, despite the nameless struggles both within them and against them. 
This might well give our writing, our voice, a different form than usual. 

“Let me warn you,’ said Harold Innis, Canada’s foremost economic his- 
torian and author of The Fur Trade in Canada ([1955] 1999), “that any ex- 
position .. . which explains the problems and their solutions with perfect 
clarity is certainly wrong.” Yet grants are still awarded, and graduate students 
are still trained, by the criteria of pretended ability to explain with perfect 
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clarity. Surprisingly, accepting Innis’s point may make our work potentially 
more helpful. 

For neither the Native peoples of Labrador nor we are helpless in the face 
of such suffering, including especially the suffering imposed upon the most 
vulnerable people, nor are we completely hampered by what cannot yet be 
known, written, or spoken. That is the beauty and power of worlds organized 
by struggle, even inconclusive struggles. As we have learned from the civil 
rights struggles in the American South, struggle itself not only dignifies but 
heals. The point is to produce struggles that have deep and effective roots, 
both among the people our work engages and within our engaged work. To 
write with and against the problems of violence embedded with silences is 
a journey that can only rarely if ever have a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
with a clear and unified narrative line running throughout. We should not 
pretend that we can write conclusively about inconclusive struggles: our 
struggle is not that different. 


Rethinking Struggle: A Start 

There is a widespread figure of speech heard throughout northeastern Can- 
ada and rural New England, especially among the White working class. 
When people are presented with routine friendly greeting questions such 
as “How’r you doing?” or “What’s happening?” the response is sometimes 
“Same shit, different day,” or even more poignantly, “sos,” which means, to 
begin, “same old shit.” 

But of course sos is the worldwide, almost language-free, distress call: 
three long sounds or lights, three short, three long—originally from the 
telegraphic Morse code, and still often the clearest way to call for help across 
long distances or empty space. sos is not just “same old shit”: along with the 
resignation, the acceptance, the cynicism, the quietly good-natured rebuttal 
to your hello question, implying “What did you expect?” there is, hovering 
well in the background, the notion of distress, the claim that more is wanted, 
more is needed, perhaps also help is needed. Even the more straightforward 
and superficially less complicated saying “same shit, different day” is not just 
resignation and cynical acceptance. It is said by people I know who struggle 
to do better and to have some fun on the way. People who say this almost 
routinely, in response to the routine greeting, also almost routinely take va- 
cations, celebrate holidays, fix up their homes, and do what they can to hang 
on to or better their jobs. But this is often, as they and we so well know, a 
struggle against the odds, against “the system.” 
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In the years I spent in the rural southern United States, embroiled in civil 
rights struggles, I never heard either of these phrases, not once. When you 
gave the routine greeting “How’r you doin?” you called forth, invariably, the 
routine answer—so routine it often preceded the question (people would 
say it even before you asked) —“Doin fine.” We might pass this off as just a 
local cultural difference, but far more is at stake. In the midst of struggles for 
civil rights, even struggles that were lost, there was the pervasive sense, for 
two decades or more, that things were changing, that things were going to 
change. Even after change turned sour with the closure ofall the textile mills 
in the late 1990s and their removal to Mexico and then China, there were still 
widespread memories of having made change happen in the face of very se- 
rious opposition, as well as with surprising support. The difference between 
the Rust Belt or resource-extraction “sos” economies of the Northeast and 
a civil-rights-struggling “Doin fine” in the nonwhite South is not—or, if you 
prefer, not just—“culture”; it is rooted in a clear-headed, realistic assessment 
of one’s historical situation. 

This introduces, briefly but no less significantly, a crucial point: people 
know, deeply, what is happening. They may not completely know why, or 
they may well know that “why” is not fully knowable, but they sure do know 
what. All that I have said about partial understandings, all that we must real- 
ize about the difficulties we have knowing why things are the way they are, 
must not subtract one microscopic drop from the point that people know, 
well and deeply, what is happening. The Euro-Canadian worker in rural 
Newfoundland who told me, decades ago, “We Newfs, we are all Niggers, 
we are all Indians, we are all Eskimos,’ knew. Along with the rest of us, he 
may not have known much of why, or what could be done to fix it, but he 
surely knew what his situation was in Canada." 

This living connection, this connection that people in difficult situations 
must live every day of their lives, this connection between knowing and not 
knowing, between knowing and silence, is where we too must begin our jour- 
ney, our work. Hopefully this connection will also help shape our lives as 
scholar-activists, without the usual academic prop of thinking we can some 
day, in some way, know it all. Inescapable doubt is both a good and an un- 
avoidable companion. There is no other way of getting close to the problems 
that lie before us, both far away and here. 

Let me offer one last but absolutely crucial introductory point: do not 
mistake our focus on the problematic issues in Labrador Native communities 
for a characterization of the whole community. We are dealing with signifi- 
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cant problems, and to begin we will focus on these problems. Before we can 
even incompletely understand, we must also know that there are other sub- 
stantial parts of these communities, and other significant ways of living both 
within and against the histories of these communities, even since the 1960s 
and 1970s, when the epidemics of self-destruction began. To understand, 
even partially, we must also come to know those times and places and those 
people in these communities who, within and against all that has been done 
to the Native peoples of Labrador, within and against all the mess of so many 
lives, have managed to build good, productive, and caring lives. Most ofall, to 
grasp what is happening, we must never divide these villages into productive 
and troubled, healthy and ill, good and bad, for if we do, we will miss all the 
surprises, all the contradictions that give and conceal meanings, that give 
shape and fractures to lives. And in particular, we will fail to see the material 
and social bases for hope and dignity in the midst of pervasive domination. 

We will work through all of this bit by a small bit, so that the complexity 
of the issues we are trying to deal with does not become overwhelming. At 
the moments when it does feel overwhelming, perhaps that feeling within 
us—author, academic readers, concerned observers and activists, Native 
readers—will help us, in the end, realize a bit more about how the people 
we are thinking about feel themselves. People in difficult circumstances can 
be both articulate and clear-sighted at some moments and overwhelmed and 
confused at others. Don’t ask for anything more than this for yourself, as you 
work through this book, because to want an easy and full understanding is to 
separate yourself from the people. Our search for a completed understanding 
may mostly just distance us even more than necessary. 


Three Clarifications—and a Format 

One: Throughout this work I will use the names, or labels, for Native peoples 
that were used at the time. In the early contact period in what is now southern 
Labrador, Native peoples were called “Esquimaux Indians”; later the names 
were split. In recent times Native peoples have taken, by their choice and 
with official and increasingly public assent, the names Inuit and Innu. To 
use these modern names throughout the history of colonial domination is to 
profoundly misunderstand both the intensity and the shape of domination. 
The names people are called matter quite a bit, not at all as descriptors of 
who they are but very much, as the term savage has shown, to shape how 
they will be treated. People who were called “savages” of course were not, but 
they were treated with true savagery. The name primarily specified not who 
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they were but how the dominant society was going to regard and treat them. 
When talking about their history, to change their name or their labels at an 
earlier time to Inuit or Innu is not at all the mark of respect it claims to be, but 
an attempt to minimize or even erase the vileness and the violence of our own 
history. “Eskimo” and “Indian” turn out to name deeply consequential forms 
and processes of domination and response, which changed substantially but 
only partly for the better with the new names, Inuit and Innu. Using the 
names that were current at the time being written about is designed to help 
reveal these processes that sought to create what was named, as well as to 
keep us centered on what, and how much, is at stake. 

Two: In contemporary Labrador politics it is a very sensitive issue whether 
or not the people who are called Métis are a “Native people” with the now sig- 
nificant rights associated with that status. The Métis (from the French word 
for “mixed”) are primarily the descendants of colonial-era relations between 
Newfoundlanders or Euro-Canadians and people then called Eskimo. The 
issue of their Native status is not relevant to this research. This book primar- 
ily addresses the very high rates of substance abuse and suicide of Innu and 
Inuit children and youth, and the Métis do not share this high rate. More- 
over, the Métis have had a very different relationship to the Newfoundland 
and Canadian governments from early settlement to the present, a different 
combination of productive activities, and very different ways of connecting 
to larger political and economic organizations and processes than Innu or 
Inuit. My use of the term Native people(s) thus refers to the primary topic of 
the research and writing, Innu and Inuit, and leaves Métis aside for most of 
the text, not because they are or are not Native people but because they are 
not the focus of the problem. 

Three: I also need to clarify the use of the term Native or indigenous people 
and Native or indigenous peoples. This is a very explosive issue, particularly 
since several governments—starting with Brazil, and including Canada— 
came under some pressure in the late 1990s from the United Nations human 
rights and indigenous peoples’ forums to stop abusing Native peoples. Brazil 
had offered to grant substantial legal rights and protections to Native people, 
which raised the fearful possibility that Native individuals would be granted 
something like the rights of citizens, as usual not well enforced, and Native 
peoples would lose even more collective rights—to their land, their resources, 
their own political processes, and their special collective identities. There 
was a powerful demonstration at a United Nations—sponsored meeting in 
which Native peoples from different regions of the world held up placards 
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with one letter on each: “S? The testimony of the demonstrators made it 
clear just how much is at stake in the presence or absence of this one letter: 
nothing less than a significant amount of collective autonomy vis-a-vis the 
dominant, surrounding, individuating, and increasingly control-seeking state 
and society. Thus, in this book the operative term is Native or indigenous 
peoples; people is to be understood as used in a context where a generalization 
from a specific is being made. 


AFTER THIS INTRODUCTORY engagement with the notion of historical vio- 
lence, which the rest of the book will expand and deepen, the remaining 
chapters are organized as follows: Chapter 2 looks at the initial construction 
and organization of dependency for both Innu and Inuit, which is the process 
of making Indians and Eskimos from Native peoples. Chapters 3 and 4 exam- 
ine how that dependence was used and the transformation of Native societies 
as Native people built their own lives in the midst of this invasion. Chapter 
5 takes a closer look at the production of dignity, autonomy, and creative 
expressiveness in the midst of an exceptionally destructive domination. How 
this was once done may be relevant now. Chapters 6 and 7 address the ways 
that current forms of imposition on Native peoples, less directly domineer- 
ing, have become even more destructive, transferring some of their mur- 
derous potential of destructive domination to Native peoples themselves, 
while at the same time opening new opportunities for some Native people 
to develop relatively prosperous, ifin the long run not very secure, lives. The 
concluding chapter 8 centers both on a fable and on several “stories” about 
the lessons First Nations peoples have learned for dealing with recent and 
current manifestations of domination: ways of catching all-too-powerful 
manifestations of domination very much off guard. 
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two Owning Death and Life 
Making “Indians” and “Eskimos” from Native Peoples 


Questioning the Early Not-Yet-Past 

For the issues that now confront the Native peoples of Labrador, history 
is not just what happened, nor how, nor even why. History in Labrador, as 
elsewhere, is primarily about pasts that are not past, pasts that still cause 
problems and, at the same time, are still used in trying to deal with present 
problems. There is nothing neat or simple about pasts that live openly, and 
at times confrontationally, in the present. This is often a special issue for 
Native peoples, who are often socially constructed in terms of what is, or is 
presumed to be, their history. 

Using a perspective on histories that people don't just “have” but live both 
within and against, we need to address three issues: (1) the production of 
dependency among formerly autonomous Native peoples; (2) the uses to 
which this dependency was put, by people who could pull the strings more or 
less effectively; and (3) the transformations that took place as Native peoples 
struggled within and against this dependency. 

At the center of all these issues is use—the ways that the HBC used, or 
tried to use, the dependence of the people they sought to shape into the In- 


dians of the fur trade, and similarly, the ways that the Moravian missionaries 
shaped almost all the Inuit in this region into the largely Christianized Es- 
kimo sealskin producers who were “gathered,” at least seasonally, into or 
around the Moravians’ northern coastal mission stations. 

In all of this Native people were far from passive—they had their own 
strategies and their own goals. But both Native peoples, Innu and Inuit, 
had to deal with severe imposed constraints on their ability to develop and 
use effective strategies for their own purposes. The most pervasive limita- 
tion on Native action was continual dispossession and displacement. In its 
most basic features this worked the same way for both Native peoples in 
Labrador—those becoming Indians and those becoming Eskimos. 

Considering how brutal the fur trade was, and the widespread belief that 
missionaries were mostly “good people,” or people trying to do good, it is sur- 
prisingly difficult to say whether missionary or fur trader shaped more past 
and present suffering, despite the moments of satisfaction and sustenance 
each also brought. The Moravian missionaries probably were less openly 
brutal than HBC traders, and they did many positive things, but in the long 
run the suffering they caused was not that much different, especially not in 
its present consequences. 

In both cases unavoidable Native dependence on traders and missionaries 
enabled imposed transformations of Native societies and cultures. In both 
cases this Native dependence was made inescapable by displacement. These 
displacements began at early contact and continue to the present, shaping 
and reshaping lives, shaping and reshaping deaths, all in ways that stretch, 
while changing, from early contact with Europeans very far into now.' 

To grasp this long history, still living and still murderous, we will need 
a very broad and thoughtful understanding of displacement. This begins 
simply, as forced physical movement from one place to another. From that 
basic start we will also consider such processes as losing the possibility of 
adequately subsisting oneself through one’s own activities. This was one 
consequence of physical displacement and use, but also a consequence of 
the invaders’ appropriation or destruction of key resources, leaving Native 
people without the means to adequately sustain themselves, even if they were 
not yet forced to move. The increasing difficulty of meeting their own needs, 
of sustaining themselves, led to increasingly dangerous or unproductive ex- 
tensions of procurement areas. As it became increasingly difficult to wrest 
a living from the land and the sea, it was possible to become increasingly 
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displaced without yet moving. The scars of this kind of displacement could 
follow wherever you go, follow you into the future and sometimes be waiting 
for you when you got there, because Native people often “got there” with 
fewer people than started out. 

To more fully grasp what displacement means and has meant, as well as 
the ways that displacement can happen while people stay in what was once 
“their place,’ we will need to consider something much more general, which 
happens in a variety of ways. It is something pointed to by the North Ameri- 
can folk phrase “having the ground cut out from under you.” This, in a related 
folk idiom, “leaves you hanging” in all the senses of that term, including out 
in space, ungrounded, hanging from the noose. “Getting high” can be trying 
to take control of what is being done to you when the ground is cut out from 
under you. But you can only get so far away, so high above your own suffer- 
ing: what people do to rise above their abuse, their sorrow, or their tension 
often puts them back somewhere on, or in, the ground. 

The major point here is to emphasize the fact that displacement, including 
being moved, or being unable to sustain a livable life, having the ground cut 
out from under you, is a complex matter, not easy to define or to understand. 
To aid in that task, we must return to displacement’s brutal and brutalizing 
second-born twin: dependence. 

Dependence of adults (children are always necessarily and productively 
dependent) has long been the most usual and the most useful consequence 
of displacement, for it makes Native people vulnerable to domination.” Dom- 
ination sought to make Native peoples vulnerable first to the manipulations 
of traders and missionaries, then to the seasonal fishery from the Labrador 
coast, and more recently and even more pervasively to state and provincial 
governments. Yet dependence has never been total, and the partiality of the 
dependence and the vulnerability that came with it shaped a brutal history 
of what I will call inconclusive domination. This term names a core dynamic 
of Native history, for it points toward both their shackles and simultaneously 
their collective creative freedom. 

What follows in this and subsequent chapters is not a general history of 
Innu and Inuit since early contact.’ It is, instead, a history of the not-yet- 
past: the formation of displacement, dependence, vulnerability, and use, all 
in ways that still ricochet murderously off the walls of the present, chasing 
the present into the future. 
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THE OPENING SET OF questions on which so much Labrador history turns, 
the questions that deeply shape a new understanding of the contemporary 
problems in Native communities, are as follows: How did Native peoples 
who had lived for themselves in this region for so long so quickly become 
so dependent on the HBC and on the missionaries that HBC could starve 
them to death almost at will, for not doing or being unable to do just what 
HBC wanted? Similarly, why could Moravian missionaries bring almost all 
the Inuit in the region who survived the introduced diseases under their con- 
trol? What enabled pressuring the Innu and Inuit to abandon their former 
religion (a different issue from also accepting Christianity) and the Inuit to 
separate themselves from those who did not convert, to change their kinship- 
residence-marriage practices, and to ignore their former spiritual-medical 
leaders? How could both Innu and Inuit be forced to move from one locale to 
another, as HBC trading posts and mission stations were closed and reopened 
elsewhere? How did HBC and the Moravians get such power and control over 
Native people? 

It is important to note that these questions have not been adequately ad- 
dressed in the historical or anthropological literature. While Indian depen- 
dency on HBC and Eskimo dependency on the mission stations have often 
been noted, the important question is, how was this rather intense depen- 
dency produced? This question about how it could be done turns out to 
help us all, including Native peoples, understand its consequences. The rapid 
collapse of Native autonomy is more than surprising; it is the foundational 
event that still very much shapes current issues. 

Both the present forms of suffering and some of the major reasons why 
the programs designed to alleviate this suffering do not and cannot work are 
connected to the ways that dependency, formed in the early years of contact, 
continues to be produced and enforced, under new disguises, today. This 
continuity exists despite the fact that a succession of recent provincial (state) 
and national governments claim to have ended older systems of domination 
and abuse. They also claim to have a new “respect” and “concern” for Native 
peoples, and in recent decades these governments have increasingly provided 
what they regard as legal and legislative guarantees for Native rights. Yet the 
new and continuing forms of dependence and “concerned” control are, as 
we shall see, often more destructive than the openly brutal and disrespectful 
domination that came before. 

Gaynor MacDonald (2008), an anthropologist who has worked with Aus- 
tralian Aborigines for decades, is one of several Australian anthropologists 
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insightfully concerned with a similar set of problems among Aborigines. 
In Australia as in Labrador, problems within aboriginal communities have 
intensified dramatically from the late 1960s to the present.* The common 
elements in both cases are rooted in changing processes of state control, and 
these processes are far broader than Australia and Canada, impacting not 
just Native people but also other vulnerable peoples, such as undocumented 
workers, immigrants from disfavored places, women, and minorities. 

In discussing the early formation of these specific instances of an enduring 
situation, we will start with the production of usefully dependent Indians 
and then shift to the more subtle, but in the long run just as destructive, dy- 
namics of the production of the also usefully dependent people long known 
as Eskimos. Keep in mind that the peoples the colonizers wound up naming 
Indians and Eskimos were not “found” here at contact, but rather were made 
by conquest, displacement, and especially use. The history of early colonial- 
ism is the history of Native people becoming Indians and Eskimos. 

In this becoming they did not lose, or give up, all their autonomy and 
their own claims upon the changing social and physical landscape. Far from 
it. Crucially, their ability to make and partly enforce their own claims in 
the midst of their vulnerability was rooted in the fundamental structures 
of domination. This will be discussed in the beginning of chapter 3, in the 
context of a discussion of the system of trade used by both HBC and the 
missionaries, called “truck.” In the process of being made into Indians and 
Eskimos, one further important issue is how Native people were put in a 
position where they too had something significant to gain from becoming 
dependent, from becoming Indians and Eskimos. 

Displacement and dependence are not abstract. They develop on spe- 
cific landscapes that are, to begin, physically shaped and then, inescapably, 
socially constructed. A few preliminary words about the physical landscapes 
will set the stage for the relationships that made and remade peoples’ lives 
on this land. 


Landscapes of Struggle 

Labrador, now a part of the Canadian province of Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, began its post-contact history as “The Labrador,” which some say is 
a modern rendition of a multilanguage fisher’s phrase meaning the place of 
hard (dur in French, duramente in Portuguese) labor. The Labrador Atlan- 
tic Ocean coastline reaches from the Strait of Belle Isle, just north of the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence River, where the river joins the Atlantic Ocean, 
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northward to a place called Killiniq Island. Cape Chidley, only a few miles 
north of Killinig Island and politically part of Québec, is the northeastern- 
most point on the North American continental coastline, where it then turns 
westward, making the southern shore of the ocean passage that is now called 
Hudson Strait. Across this brutally rough strait, forty to eighty miles north, 
is the southern shore of Baffin Island. Going west from Cape Chidley, about 
450 miles, one comes to the eastern shore of Hudson's Bay, more than six 
hundred miles wide on average, and about six hundred miles from its northern 
opening to its southern shore, not counting the further extension of this 
bay southward, about another two hundred miles, into the much narrower 
James Bay. 

The large mass of land between Hudson's Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, 
more than five hundred miles wide in the north to over a thousand miles 
wide from the southern end of the bay to the Atlantic, is called the Ungava 
Peninsula, or more recently, the Labrador Peninsula. To minimize confusion, 
I will use Ungava for the name of the peninsula and Labrador for the political 
entity on the eastern part of the Ungava Peninsula. From Cape Chidley in the 
north to the southern end of the Strait of Belle Isle in the south, Labrador is 
about seven hundred miles long,’ if we ignore the complexities of the coast- 
line, which would greatly increase the distance. 

It was only in 1927 that it was decided where on the Ungava Peninsula 
the political entity of Labrador would be. To make this decision, it was nec- 
essary to specify a boundary between Québec, a province of Canada, and 
Labrador, politically a part of the then independent British colony/country 
of Newfoundland.° Newfoundland confederated with Canada in 1949, tak- 
ing Labrador, which it by then “owned,” with it. The province is now called 
Newfoundland and Labrador, although it is a far from equal relationship. 
Labrador, in fundamental ways and especially for the Innu and Inuit, is a 
colony of both Newfoundland and Canada. 

Labrador, as the political boundaries were defined by a British court in 
1927, in a quarrel between Québec and Newfoundland over which of them 
“owned” Labrador and where Labrador began and ended, is the eastern third 
of the Ungava Peninsula, from Killiniq Island in the north almost to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in the south. On the Atlantic Ocean coast the southern 
boundary of Labrador ends at the southern end of the narrow channel be- 
tween Labrador and Newfoundland, just north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. This channel, only eight miles wide at 
its northern end, is called the Strait of Belle Isle. 
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MAP 1. Labrador, with major Inuit and Innu communities. 


This channel was the center of an early fishery, including very intense 
sixteenth-century whaling, from the early 1500s, if not before, through the 
next two or three centuries. It was also the center of major confrontations 
first between European fishers and Native peoples, who were also using these 
marine resources, and then between the peoples becoming Indian and Es- 
kimo. Native peoples were both drawn into a confrontation with European 
whalers and fishers and then used against each other in ways that displaced 
and profoundly changed both. 
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The western boundary of Labrador, the map line between Labrador 
and Québec, is the height of land where the rivers divide, flowing eastward 
through Labrador into the Atlantic Ocean, or westward through Québec 
into Hudson’s Bay.’ The southern boundary of Labrador is a bit north of a 
different height of land where the rivers, instead of flowing east or west, turn 
southward through Québec into the St. Lawrence. The southern boundary 
was mostly drawn as a straight line, so it only approximately can be specified 
in terms of the features of the landscape. 

The east-west height of land is an irregular line in the middle of the great 
plateau of the Labrador interior. The plateau receives about the most snow- 
fall of any place in the world, as the moisture-laden air from the Atlantic and 
from Hudson's Bay crosses into the intense winter cold of the central Ungava 
Peninsula. When this massive snowpack melts in the summer, the river runs 
are extraordinary. Indeed, the whole landscape in the interior of Labrador 
is webbed with an uncountable number of rivers, streams, brooks, rivulets, 
and deep layers of living and dead moss, called muskeg, all punctuated by 
pockets of glacial boulders, major rock outcrops, and stretches of dry forest 
land. In the summer the frozen surface ground melts and much of the muskeg 
becomes water soaked. 

The land becomes immensely difficult to traverse in the summer. The 
muskeg becomes spongy soft, and the vast clouds of mosquitos and biting 
flies, spawned in all this water, terrorize the people who must live there. It is 
also a hard land to live on in the winter, with intense cold and storms, tem- 
peratures that drop to —30 or —40 degrees Fahrenheit (which is -34 to —40 
degrees Celsius), and ice on the lakes often seven to nine feet thick, difficult 
or impossible to cut through, from midwinter to spring thaw, to get access to 
fish. The rivers, especially the smaller ones, are often rock strewn, remnants 
of recent glaciation, with multiple rapids and difficult portages, making ca- 
noe travel more difficult than usual in Canada. 

Southern Labrador is forest, mostly spruce and some birch, with alder 
in the wetter areas, giving way in the northern third of the interior to scrub, 
and then quickly into the caribou barrens of the north, with small pockets 
of trees in the more sheltered valleys, and the rest of the rocky, river-strewn 
land growing only moss and lichen. Strong winds keep much of the moss and 
lichen on the northern barrens free enough of snow cover to provide food for 
the caribou—the same animal as the reindeer of northern Norway, Finland, 
and Siberia, but in Labrador not domesticated. 
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The Labrador coastline is rocky, with cliffs and glacier-strewn boulders 
right down to the sea edge in most places, and with a multitude of islands, 
from tiny to large, along the length of the coast—fishing, sealing, and bird- 
ing stations, or so these islands were. The northern half or two-thirds of the 
Labrador coast (in some years more, recently much less) is blocked with pack 
ice—sea ice driven against the coastline by wind, current, and tide, forming 
a solid mass in midwinter, safe to walk across to access sea resources, easily 
supporting dogsleds and now snowmobiles. It is treacherously almost impos- 
sible to cross, on top or in a small boat, during the several months when it is 
forming in the fall and breaking up in the spring. 

John McLean, a chief factor (agent-trader) for the HBC, was sent to Fort 
Chimo, near the northern tip of the Labrador Peninsula, in 1837 to opena fur 
trade there, and over the next years to find a river route to the central Labra- 
dor Atlantic coast, which would facilitate supplying a string of trading posts 
or “forts” to be established in the interior. Although he had a long career 
serving HBC in the harsh northern interior of Canada, he thought this plan 
was particularly ill-conceived, partly due to the exceptional rigors of inland 
Labrador, which he described: 


In so high a latitude as that of Ungava, the climate presents the extremes of 
heat and cold; the moderate temperature of spring and autumn is unknown, the 
rigour of winter being immediately succeeded by the intense heat of summer, 
and vice versa. 

On the 12th of June, 1840, the thermometer was observed to rise from 10° be- 
low zero to 76° in the shade, the sky clear and the weather calm; this was, in fact, 
the first day of summer. For ten days previously the thermometer ranged from 
15° below zero to 32° above, and the weather was as boisterous as in the month 
of January, snowing and blowing furiously all the time. The heat continued to in- 
crease, till the thermometer frequently exhibited from 85° to 100° in the shade... 

The winter may be said to commence in October; by the end of this month 
the ground is covered with snow, and the rivers and smaller lakes are frozen 
over; the actions of the tide, however, and the strength of the current, often 
keep Ungava River open till the month of January. At this period I have neither 
seen, read, nor heard of any locality under heaven that can offer a more cheerless 
abode to civilized man than Ungava.... 

When the river sets fast, the beauties of the winter scene are disclosed—one 
continuous surface of glaring snow, with here and there a clump of dwarf pine, 


or the bald summits of barren hills, from which the violence of the winter storms 
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sweep away even the tenacious lichens. The winter storms are the most violent I 
have ever experienced, sweeping everything before them; and often prove fatal 
to the Indians when overtaken by them in places where no shelter can be found. 


(McLean [1849] 1932, 248-249) 


McLean, before his posting to northern Labrador, had crossed northern 
Canada from Hudson's Bay to the Rocky Mountains several times in all sea- 
sons: his point of comparison was very far from Europe. He had also some 
experience, almost a decade before, in overwintering in Ungava. The Atlantic 
coastal climate is usually much more moderate than the interior, for along 
the coast there is a spring and a fall, and the winter storms, while still severe, 
are not always this violent. McLean is describing a semilivable landscape in 
northern and interior Ungava. This is precisely the landscape to which Innu 
were driven by the violence and by the new and intensely deadly diseases of 
the coast, the landscape within which they became the Indians of the HBC’s 
fur trade. 

This was the landscape of Native peoples’ displacement, and it is to this 
history that we now turn. 


Arrivals 

By the early 1500s, and very likely in the late 1400s, Basque fishers and whal- 
ers from the Atlantic coasts of France and Spain came out every year, from 
mid-spring to late fall, to work the waters of the southern coasts of what 
is now Labrador. In particular, they focused on the narrow Strait of Belle 
Isle between southernmost Labrador and the Northern Peninsula of New- 
foundland. At its narrowest point, this strait is only eight miles wide, and it 
wonderfully concentrates the very large numbers of whales that once mi- 
grated through it seasonally. By 1520 the Basques had established a large and 
substantially built whale-processing center in a place now called Red Bay, 
on the Labrador coast just north of the strait, where they rendered oil from 
whale blubber, processed baleen (a specific kind of whalebone, the primary 
pre-plastic), and traded with the Inuit, who were also whaling, for even more 
of these valuable supplies than they could procure themselves (Barkham 
1980; Taylor 1980; Tuck 1989; Auger 1991). The Basques were soon joined 
by Dutch, who mostly worked the coasts to the north of the strait, by the 
Portuguese, who concentrated on the exceptionally prolific cod fishery, and 
then by the English and the French, who, more dispersed along the Labrador 
coast, fished and whaled, and more intensively than others traded for furs. 
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For a hundred years or more Basque whalers predominated among these 
European intruders, and taken all together it was a surprisingly large and 
productive enterprise. Labrador sustained the major European fishery of the 
sixteenth century (Tuck 1989) and was a major source of European merchant 
wealth, worth “defending” intensely against those Natives who resented or 
resisted the invasive intrusion on their lands and their own food supplies, 
or who for quite a while effectively sought to use the intrusion to their own 
advantage. 

Understanding the way that Native people, particularly the Inuit, sought 
to use this intrusion to their own advantage requires reworking the usual 
views of Inuit history and Inuit subsistence patterns. Far from being isolated 
primitives huddled in igloos and paddling tiny kayaks in search of an occa- 
sional seal or fish, the Inuit were long part of a northern world-trading sys- 
tem. The trade networks the Inuit joined stretched across the eastern Arctic 
through Norse Greenland and reached into Northern Europe and beyond to 
the Mediterranean. These networks had also included the pre-Inuit Arctic 
people, now known as the Thule-Dorset. Both Dorset and Inuit were sup- 
pliers of marine ivory from walrus and narwhale, with the Inuit in particular 
being substantial whalers in their own right and traders of whale and seal oil, 
as well as other northern products. 

The Inuit, by the time the Basque whalers arrived in the late 1400s or the 
early 1500s, were familiar with iron, with trade with Europeans, and with the 
Viking propensity for (if not commitment to) wallowing in brutal violence— 
currently regarded as the primary basis for the Viking’s expansionary success, 
which no longer can be seen as simply based on their cleverness with marine 
technology. 

All the complexities of Inuit and pre-Inuit history, including some contro- 
versies over interpreting the data, can for purposes here be condensed to the 
following, to help understand the contradictory post-contact relations that 
developed between the Basque whalers and the Inuit.* 

There were two major, different societies that peopled the high Arctic 
and the eastern sub-Arctic before the 1500s. The oldest, which lasted almost 
four thousand years when its earlier manifestations are included, is called 
the Dorset. It seems to have been a productive and secure way of life, with 
an effective coastal technology for procuring walrus, seals, and other forms 
of marine life, and the people used their effective production technology 
to develop a rich cultural life rooted in substantial communities with semi- 
subterranean houses. Sometime in the 1100s, for reasons that remain contro- 
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versial, the Dorset declined and almost entirely disappeared from the eastern 
and high Arctic. Their place was subsequently taken by a people archaeologi- 
cally known as Thule, or Thule-Inuit, who migrated across the northern con- 
tinent from western Alaska in the period 1250-1350, soon filling the eastern 
Arctic, from northwestern Greenland back west to Baffin Island, and by the 
1400s the Labrador coast at least as far south as the Strait of Belle Isle. These 
were the ancestors of the present Inuit people.’ 

What the controversies are about is fairly straightforward: Why did a peo- 
ple as successful as the Dorset disappear? When did the Thule-Inuit arrive 
(which now includes the questions of why they came and how long their 
migration from western Alaska took)? Did the Thule displace the Dorset, 
violently or technologically, for they were better whalers and probably more 
experienced warriors? 

The standard view has been that the Thule arrived by the 1100s, in time 
to displace or absorb the Dorset—a view that has been popular, but one for 
which there is not much reliable evidence. The newer view, for which the 
evidence is not much more substantial, but which explains the facts much 
more effectively, is completely different.” 

In this newer view the earlier eastern Arctic people, the Dorset, particu- 
larly in northwestern Greenland, were in active trade relations with the Norse 
farmers and hunters, from about 985 up to or through the 1100s. They were 
supplying the Norse with valuable goods, from marine ivory and rendered 
oil to furs and pelts, which the Greenland Norse in turn were using to pay 
their taxes to their homeland and also carrying in trade as far as the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The Mediterranean then was an incubator for many historically signifi- 
cant plagues, and it is argued (Maschner, Mason, and McGhee 2009) that the 
Norse brought back novel diseases to the Dorset, and the Dorset then spread 
the diseases among themselves, probably decimating their communities be- 
low the demographic level necessary for successful social reproduction. 

After the decline and almost entire disappearance of the Dorset from the 
high Arctic and the eastern Arctic, the Thule Inuit, in the newer view, rap- 
idly moved eastward, crossing the four thousand kilometers from Alaska to 
Greenland in only a few decades, and arriving in northern Greenland in the 
mid- to late 1300s. In this view they were driven out of western Alaska by the 
expansion of the Ming Dynasty in China, and then by the Mongol expan- 
sion, especially by Genghis Kahn, both of which cut off Thule access to iron 
and other necessities, which they had been obtaining via trade into Siberia. 
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The Thule thus went rapidly westward, seeking the iron they could get from 
the Norse and from the meteor fields of northern Greenland, both of which 
had been circulating, in small quantities at least, all across the high Arctic 
when this region was in Dorset hands." The Thule Inuit became the new 
Norse trading partners, during the same period that the Norse in Greenland 
were increasingly doomed by a combination of climate change, plague, and 
louse-borne typhus.” Disease and the decline of agricultural productivity 
decimated the Norse, first diminishing their presence in Greenland and then 
finally driving them out. 

Southern Greenland was settled in 985 by Norse under the leadership of 
Erik the Red, who had been expelled from both the Norse homeland and 
the Icelandic colonies for excessive violence. This was the beginning of a 
period of local and Northern Hemisphere warming, which made farming 
possible in southern Greenland and also kept this coast relatively ice-free. 
The Dorset and later the Inuit both settled in northern Greenland, where 
the pack ice against the shore from fall to late spring facilitated the hunt for 
marine mammals. Seals give birth to their young on this pack ice, making 
them particularly vulnerable to hunters. Norse and Dorset lived apart but 
interacted in many ways. 

There is evidence for both trade and violence between Norse and Dor- 
set almost from the start of Norse settlement, and then after 1250 or 1300, 
between Norse and Inuit. By 1300, however, the climate started to cool dra- 
matically, first making farming by the Norse in southern Greenland and then 
even pasturing sheep and goats increasingly impossible. The Norse colony 
diminished rapidly, and between 1450 and 1500 it disappeared completely. 
The Norse abandonment of Greenland occurred at about the same time 
period that the Inuit of northern Greenland expanded across Baffin Island 
and on down the Labrador coast, into the North Shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, meeting Basque whalers and Jesuit priests, as well as a variety of 
explorers, traders, and slavers by the early 1500s, if not before. 

It may well be that it was the decline of trading and raiding possibilities 
in Greenland, with the abandonment of the Norse settlements, that led the 
Inuit to expand down the Labrador coasts, which they did somewhat be- 
fore the Basque whalers arrived, perhaps at first just to access richer whaling 
grounds and the thick forests of southern Labrador. The increasing cold may 
also have led the Inuit to abandon their communities in northern Greenland 
and migrate into southern Labrador. The major relevant point here is this: 
whatever the pressures leading the Inuit into Labrador, they were far from the 
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isolated innocents subsequently constructed in western romantic fantasies. 
Nor were the peoples who became the colonists Indians. 

When John Cabot sailed along the Labrador coast in 1497, the Innu were 
waiving pelts on poles to attract his attention. While much less is known 
about pre-contact history of the Innu, compared to the relatively rich Inuit 
archaeological record, it is clear that the Innu also had some very early deal- 
ings with Europeans, and by 1500 they too knew about European practices. 
For complex reasons Innu sided with Europeans against the assertiveness 
of the Inuit. This assertiveness, and the antagonistic separation of Innu and 
Inuit, requires some discussion. 

The Inuit knew what iron was and wanted it when the Basques showed up, 
and they were far from naive about either terms of trade or what the Europe- 
ans wanted—the earliest recorded comments by explorers and fishers have 
the “esquimaux indians” showing up with packets of furs and whalebone. 
Nor were they naive about European propensity for, and routine reliance on, 
violence. They were also, and quite relevantly as we shall see, very successful 
whalers in their own right. 

Indeed, the southward expansion of the Inuit into Labrador and northern 
Newfoundland was rooted in an effective production technology. It is not yet 
clear, from the archaeological evidence, to what extent the expanding Inuit 
absorbed or displaced prior Native peoples, both Dorset and Amerindian— 
that is, whether a good part of their technology spread to some of these peo- 
ples, making their material remains look Inuit, or if the Dorset on the Lab- 
rador coast mostly died out from Norse-introduced diseases, leaving only 
remnant populations. 

J. Garth Taylor has two early articles that claim that the earliest fishers, 
whalers, and explorers called some people “Esquimaux” that later Europeans 
would call Indian (Taylor 1979, 1980). I see the issue somewhat differently: 
that the boundary between what became, in the early colonial period, Indians 
and Eskimos was not as clear-cut a separation as it subsequently became. 
This is not to deny that there were different languages and quite different 
practices. But just as the modern and episodically brutal separation of peo- 
ples in Europe— French, German, Polish, etc.—is an artifact of the long pro- 
cess of state formation and did not reflect the on-the-ground realities until 
more recently, so most likely was the situation between the peoples that be- 
came Indian and Eskimo. The brothers Grimm, linguists as well as folktale 
collectors, pointed out that in the early nineteenth century you could walk 
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across Europe and between any two neighboring villages the language in 
use would be mutually intelligible. Arguments over whether a people or a 
community, in the earliest colonization, were Indian or Eskimo may miss the 
point. They could be both, and at the same time neither—under our current 
concepts of completely separate peoples. This is not the place to explore that 
possibility, but only to point out that we cannot take what became a later 
situation and impose it on an earlier set of social relations. 


THE PEOPLE WHO BECAME the Indians not just of but for the colonists and 
the fur trade—as well as very much for themselves—inhabited the lands 
that became Labrador and eastern Québec since the retreat of the last glaci- 
ation and the subsequent reforestation: about eight thousand years before 
the present. A material culture emerged in the context of this inhabitation 
that in many ofits basic features endured for about six thousand years. About 
two thousand years ago there was a transformation in Native material cul- 
ture, which archaeologists have named for the type site where this difference 
was first observed: Point Revenge. Point Revenge changes were distinctive 
enough to serve as a marker of connections. Material remains similar to Point 
Revenge have been found from north central coastal and in a few places inte- 
rior Labrador southward into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The people producing this material culture sustained an early and sub- 
stantial onslaught both from European whalers, fishers, and traders and from 
a succession of early explorers who routinely sought to bring back as many 
captives—as slaves, as zoo-like objects, as future translators—as they could 
lure on board their ships or grab in forays inland. Their inland trips, up the 
bays and fjords, were also about trade, mapping, and “planting the flag.” The 
devastating epidemic diseases they brought, which seem to have undermined 
Native peoples’ abilities to sustain their own ways, were soon followed by an- 
other intrusion: Jesuit missionaries, who came to offer or impose new ways. 

There is substantial evidence that the Jesuits were a very active part of 
processes that substantially diminished the status and well-being of Amer- 
indian women: Karen Anderson's Chain Her by One Foot: The Subjugation 
of Native Women in Seventeenth-Century New France (1991) is excellent on 
this issue. Such increasing internal inequalities, very much including gender 
inequalities, make people much more vulnerable to external domination, for 
the emerging “elite” tend to become the allies of the dominant.” That is how 
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it was in the colonial period, and that is how, in part, it is redeveloping today, 
with mining royalties and state subsidies offering very attractive, and some- 
times necessary, inducements to Native elites. 

More broadly and more significantly than the problem of Native elite 
cooperation with the dominant society—which produces gains as well as 
losses—is the general and very substantial increase in inequality in Native 
communities, and this turns out to be a major asset to the dominant society, 
which uses the increasing antagonistic differentiation within (and sometimes 
between) Native communities to facilitate appropriation of Native resources. 
It is a long history, despite substantial changes. 


Grasping the Onslaught 

In several places in the Americas very early European presence was far more 
intense than is popularly imagined. Almost everyone knows that Columbus 
arrived in the Caribbean in 1492; it is far less widely known that the following 
year he brought back between thirteen hundred and fifteen hundred colo- 
nists to the Caribbean island that he called Hispaniola, and that by 1497, five 
years after first contact, a very large proportion of the Native population— 
estimates are more than a third —had been exterminated by war, land seizures, 
and introduced diseases.'* Southern Labrador has a similar story. The sud- 
denness, scale, and severity of the earliest onslaught provide a different per- 
spective on the encounter, one that makes the English, French, and Basques 
look as confrontationally disruptive as the Spanish in Mexico, who the En- 
glish were fond of accusing of brutality they claimed they did not share. 

Our knowledge of the changing early contact situation for Native peo- 
ple is built from several different kinds of data sources. Marine archaeology 
and history have been particularly helpful with the early European presence 
and also can be useful for the early history of Native peoples. Land-based 
archaeology, along with history and other kinds of documentary evidence, 
has helped to reveal the Native situation, but here much of what we know has 
to be inferential from very scarce data, as the archaeology is almost entirely 
coastal, and documentary evidence for the interior is exceedingly scarce until 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

An overview, as well as a new understanding of the early history of Basque 
fishing and whaling, begins with Selma Barkham (1980, 1982), whose archival 
research discovered documents on the early whale fishery. By the 1530s the 
Basques were sending out a minimum of fifteen ships a year, with a total crew 
averaging about six hundred men. The center of the whale fishery was a place 
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the Europeans called Red Bay, on the Labrador side of the northern end of 
the Strait of Belle Isle. 

Three basic facts about Right and Bowhead whales, the focus of the hunt, 
shaped the social development of the whale fishery. First, both whales float 
when killed, making them easier to land and making it possible to hunt them 
from the small boats of the Inuit and the rowed boats carried over on the larger 
whaling ships. The harpoons, attached with lines to cloth or sealskin bags that 
dragged behind in the water, bled the whales to death. It was fairly easy to kill 
a large number of whales. From that point they just had to be towed ashore. 
Second, the Right whales migrated in very large numbers through the Strait 
of Belle Isle in early June, not long after the coastal ice broke up and either 
drifted off or melted. The Bowhead whales migrated through the straits in 
early October, not long before the winter storms made sailing even more dan- 
gerous for the unusually slow and cumbersome ships (even by contemporary 
standards) that were fitted out for the whaling trade. Third, these whales were 
both repositories of oil, which was boiled out of their blubber in large land- 
based vats and sold as lamp oil in Europe—the most valuable commodity of 
the trade. The whales also provided baleen or “whalebone,” another valuable 
commodity and easier to transport. For the Inuit the whales were a very sub- 
stantial source of food, as well as providing oil for lamps and heat and baleen 
for their own use or to trade with the Europeans. 

The seasonality of the whale’s appearance where they could be readily 
caught, combined with the severity of Labrador winters and the problems of 
travel to and from Labrador in the early spring and late fall, when the North 
Atlantic near Labrador was subject to very severe storms, meant that the 
Europeans wanted to leave behind, from one season to the next, the shore 
facilities necessary to process the blubber and to house the summer work- 
ers while most of the crew went back to Europe. At the end of the whaling 
season, the ships’ captains would perhaps leave one or two men to over- 
winter and to guard the facilities. Leaving the shore facilities intact meant 
they could postpone the spring travel a bit and leave in the fall without taking 
the time to dismantle it all—and still have a good early and late whaling and 
fishing season. The Inuit’s prior history helped them shape their own claims 
upon these largely abandoned shore facilities, facilities that were supporting 
an alien endeavor that was both taking and destroying a major food source. 
These facilities were a very rich source of iron, particularly when they were 
burnt in the winter to expose the iron nails in the wood, and when the small 
boats and other objects left behind for the winter could be taken. 
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The Inuit very quickly came under three sorts of pressures from the Eu- 
ropeans. First, the Europeans assaulted them directly, trying to drive them 
off, but also wanted to trade with them, especially for valuable furs and the 
Inuit’s baleen, and this contradiction kept the violence against the Inuit from 
being totally murderous. Further limiting the deadliness of the early assaults 
upon them, the Inuit could disappear in the summer and return after the Eu- 
ropeans left—unless they decided to confront the Europeans with a massed 
assault, as they sometimes did. So direct assault by Europeans was not totally 
devastating, at least not at first. Second, the Europeans, by the late 1500s and 
increasingly throughout the 1600s, began to arm the people they called “In- 
dians” and bribe them or use them for attacking “Eskimos” and driving them 
north. Third, the Europeans took a lot of whales—approximately twenty 
thousand in the half century from 1530 to 1580, by which time the whales in 
this region were largely gone. The whales migrated to northern Labrador 
and even further north, the Basques and, by the early 1600s, other European 
whalers, including especially the Dutch, following. The Inuit, deprived of 
one of their main sources of food, unarmed in the face of armed attack by 
Indians and Europeans, and subject to introduced diseases, began evacuating 
southern Labrador northward toward central, and then northern, Labrador. 
Yet even as the Inuit population shifted northward, they seem to have kept up 
an episodic and for the Europeans a menacing presence in and even beyond 
southern Labrador, all the way down into the Bay of St. Lawrence and the 
North Shore of the St. Lawrence River, until the late mid-1700s. 

To understand the dynamics of Inuit becoming Eskimo, and their pres- 
ence in and displacement from southern coastal Labrador, it is helpful to 
begin with the fact that both Eskimo and European were terrorized by each 
other, and both simultaneously wanted to use the other for a variety of rea- 
sons. Sieur Louis Fornel, an early French explorer and colonist, is particularly 
instructive about the tension between trade and terror that provided some 
space for the Inuit to do more than trade for iron and other items utterly on 
the terms set by Europeans. 

I quote from his petition for a grant to operate a seal fishery and an at- 
tached trading station in central Labrador. This petition was the purpose 
of his narrative of his exploratory and land-claiming voyage.” Fornel trav- 
eled from Québec City down the northeast-flowing St. Lawrence River to 
its mouth, and then north up the coast of Labrador into the large bay that 
divides northern from southern Labrador, or he claimed he got that far. The 
bay is now called Hamilton Inlet; it was then known by a variety of names, 
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including Esquimaux Bay, or for the French, Baye des Esquimaux, and, es- 
pecially in its inland reaches, by variants of the Innu term Kessessakiou. The 
outer bay, in the early mid-1700s was inhabited by Inuit, perhaps not exclu- 
sively, and the inner bay by Innu, along with a few small trading operations 
and a scattering of settlers. 


NARRATIVE OF VOYAGE BY SIEUR LOUIS FORNEL TO BAYE DES 


ES QUIMAUX, 16 MAY TO 27 AUG. 1743 [EXCERPTS] 
He starts: 


The narrative . . . of the discovery made by me of Baie des Esquimaux .. . [and 
a chart that gives] an exact knowledge of the Esquimaux coast, where no one, 


previously, had ventured to sail near the shore, for fear of these barbarians. 
Fornel is, as his own document shows, inventing his primacy but not his fear: 


4 JULY, 1743 . . . we arrived opposite cape Charles [on the southern coast of 
Labrador]. After sailing for five or six leagues from said cape, we saw the en- 
trance of bay St. Alexis. ... Steering a north-quarter-north-west course, we sailed 
about five or six leagues along the Esquimaux coast, which is a very high and 
steep treeless cliff. . . . [We entered a bay we called] baye des Meniques. ... We 
then put a [small] boat to sea, and many of our crew landed on a steep island 
at the summit of which they kindled a fire with peat. Having seen Esquimaux 
approaching in six canoes and three boats, our men jumped into the boat and 
came on board crying out to us to weigh anchor and to moor further from the 
shore so as to be out of reach of the arrows of the Esquimaux. Having shifted our 
anchorage, we then put our artillery in readiness and prepared our arms in order 
to be always on the defensive in case of an attack, and to avoid being taken by 
surprise during the night. Not venturing to board us, the said Esquimaux landed 
on a neighbouring island where they uttered cries, raising their oars and saying 
in their jargon, Tout Camara Troquo balena, non Characo, which means, No war, 


Iam your comrade, let us trade whale. 


Note that this is already a multilanguage (polyglot) trade jargon, mixing 
French and Basque, and the trade offering is from whales. 


As we had a speaking-trumpet on board, we took it to answer them in the same 
terms. Three Esquimaux then jumped into their canoes and came on aboard 
where they showed us great affection. I remarked that the presence of our small 


artillery and of our arms frightened them to such a degree that all their bodies 
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were trembling for fear of them and to such an extent that they naturally bled 
from the nose without striking themselves, which I found very queer. I had some 
gifts distributed to them, which seemed to please them, and in return they gave 
me whale fins, together with some of their seal clothing which is valueless, and 
which I accepted only to avoid appearing to refuse their gifts. They then em- 
barked in their canoes. As they were leaving, I had a few rifle shots fired, which 
appeared to frighten them and caused them to cry as if asking for mercy. (em- 


phasis added) 


“As if . . ”? The aliens’ need to have the last word in the language of terror 
suggests just how frightened they themselves were when they purposefully 
sought to terrorize the Natives with gunshots. 


5 JULY, 1743 Having left Baye des Meniques,”* we sailed about seven leagues 
along the Esquimaux coast. Then contrary winds having set in, we were com- 
pelled to seek shelter in another bay. . . . Before anchoring . . . we tried to tack 
about to leave this bay. And, at the same time, as the wind decreased, we saw 
nine canoes of Esquimaux and a boat which appeared to us to be paddled by 
only women and children. Fearing an attack, we had our arms in readiness, nine 
canoes of Esquimaux having reached the vessel. One of them gave us to un- 
derstand that his name was Captain Hapé, and, seeing that we could not leave 
the bay on account of a contrary wind, he offered to show us an anchorage. 
(emphasis added) 


Inuit at this time and in this region, perhaps as part of mobilizing themselves 
to deal with all the violence, had leaders, who were called, by themselves and 
by the Europeans, “Captain.” 


Having embarked in his canoe and proceeded ahead to indicate the course, he 
led us to the bottom of the bay to show us the anchorage. . . . As an acknowledg- 
ment of the good service he had rendered us, I gave him a few gifts, and some to 
the other Indians of his troop, who expressed great friendship for us and gave us 
whale fins. (emphasis added) 


The colonists sometimes called people Indians that they otherwise knew as 
Eskimo, especially when they were having friendly relations with the Eskimo. 
At this point in Labrador colonial history, Eskimo names an enemy, Indian 
an ally. 


6 JULY, 1743 The wind blowing from south-west, we sailed about four o'clock 


in the morning. As we were under sail, we saw three Esquimaux boats and a few 
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canoes of these barbarians, only one canoe of which could reach our vessel... . 
Having indicated our course to that Esquimaux, he offered to pilot us. Having 
taken the helm, he piloted us very well for more than two hours after leaving 
Hapé bay, and he piloted us for a distance of four leagues past steep bluffs to the 
entrance of another bay of one league width at its entrance by many leagues in 
depth, in which bay he gave us to understand that Captain Araby [a European] 
was anchored and that there lived Captain Amargo, another Esquimaux chief, 
which caused us to name this bay after him. Our Esquimaux pilot returned to 
shore and left us, seeing that we would not proceed to the bottom of the bay 
where he had intended to lead us. At the same time, we recognized the vessel 
of the said [European Captain] Araby, which was sailing to leave the bay. And 
having waited for him, to speak to him, he told us that, at night, he had been 
boarded by nine Esquimaux canoes and had seen twenty-two boats, but that the 
great number of these barbarians had prevented him from trading. ... The said 
Araby added that the land of Amargo, the Esquimaux captain, was in this bay; 
that these barbarians were great numbers, and that he advised us not to proceed 
any further, as we would find opposition along the coast. I answered him that we 
were armed and could defend ourselves. Having then asked the said Araby what 
had become of the Indians whom it was known he had taken on board to serve as 


his guides, he answered that the fear of the Esquimaux had caused them to flee. 


Fear of “the Eskimo” was used by early traders to scare off other Europeans, 
but there was some real basis to it, partly emerging as retaliation for the vio- 
lence used against Native people. 


Frightened by Araby’s statement, our crew mutinied, saying that they were being 
led to slaughter, and wanted to return... . I threatened them, saying that I would 
send the cowards ashore and keep only those of good will. That, first, seemed 
to frighten, and to quiet them. However, as they persisted in their mutiny, I 
threatened them, saying that they would lose their wages, and be punished on 
the complaint I would make against them. That, finally, appeased them. Then, 
standing on our course, we sailed out of Amargo bay, and, after traveling four or 
five leagues, we saw, at one o'clock in the afternoon, smoke in another bay, the 
entrance of which is only one league and which widens gradually, and may have 
two leagues in depth, with islands and islets and deep water everywhere in its en- 
trance. Having entered the said bay we fired a few gun shots, and were surprised 
by being answered from land by other gun shots, and we perceived that they 
were natives other than Esquimaux, because the latter do not use fire-arms. We 


steered our course towards the smoke, but a contrary wind forced us to anchor 
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between the islands and land in ten fathoms of water. Having ordered other gun 
shots to be fired, they were answered. About eight o'clock in the evening, Indi- 
ans came on board and told us that they had been taken on board of [European 
Captain] Araby’s vessel. As many of these Indians spoke French [which they 
probably learned from the Jesuits, or the French fishers and traders], I asked 
them why they had remained. They told us that they were to pilot Captain Araby 
to Kessessakiou Bay [the interior of Esquimaux Bay], but that the said Araby, 
fearing the Esquimaux, had abandoned them and was returning. Having then 
asked them whether they knew the said bay, they answered that they did, and if 
we would take them on board with their wives and children, they would show 
us the way and pilot us there. I agreed to these terms, and meeting the Indians 
in that place caused us to name it baye des Sauvages. (Translated and reprinted 


in Great Britain, Privy Council 1927, 3280-3286) 


At this point in the early mid-1700s, the more southern Eskimos were 
being killed or dying out from diseases brought by the Europeans, and the 
survivors were being pushed northward. Three decades later the Moravians 
were granted large tracts of land in northern coastal Labrador, now substan- 
tially peopled by Inuit, for mission and trading stations, which focused on 
Christianizing the Natives and simultaneously sought to support the mission 
through Native trade. The grants of land to Moravians were huge, usually 
well over 100,000 hectares (247,000 acres, or about 385 square miles) for each 
mission station. These very large holdings intentionally allowed the Mora- 
vians to exclude other traders and missionaries and to maintain exclusive 
and increasingly total control over the Native peoples whom they gathered 
around their stations well into the mid-twentieth century. That control was 
what the Moravians wanted, and that control was what the British govern- 
ment also wanted when they granted those very large tracts of land. 

The Moravians established their first long-term mission/trading station in 
Nain, northern Labrador, in 1771 and began to supply the Inuit with guns in 
1785, in part to get more trade goods from them, and in larger part to keep the 
Inuit from going south to trade. With both Indians and Eskimos armed, and 
with the Moravians dominating the Inuit and the Catholic missionaries and 
the HBC dominating the Innu, an increasingly deadly separation continued 
to develop. 

The deadliness of the separation was very directly the result of the local 
equivalent of what is now called, often in the context of colonial, imperial, 
corporate, state, or drug-cartel expansion, low-intensity warfare. From the 
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late 1700s to the early 1900s Inuit and Innu killed each other, as opportu- 
nity arose, in raids, in ambushes, in chance encounters—a murderous rela- 
tionship punctuated by an occasional marriage, or more likely a sequential 
co-marriage, to a European or Métis trader.” There was much more to the 
deadliness of the separation than this. We start with the Indians and the is- 
sues of disease and starvation, which were core features of what became a 
new separation in areas of inhabitation and resource procurement. 

The same reasons—disease, the need for external supply, and fear— 
that increasingly kept Innu in the interior also kept Inuit on the northern 
coast. Here the fantasy history is that the Inuit-becoming-Eskimos settled in 
Moravian missionary—built villages because of their attraction to Christian- 
ity. While there was one intense period of religious enthusiasm in the early 
nineteenth century, there is a lot more to the story of Inuit settlement with 
the domineering Moravians, and their subsequent religious enthusiasm, than 
a chance to be churched. The religious “enthusiasm” of the Eskimos, with 
widespread conversion to Christianity, occurred in 1804-1805; the need for 
the quantity of seals that could be caught in Moravian-supplied nets emerged 
during the same time period, and “Christians” had better access to these nets. 
This is not at all to say that the Inuit became Christian simply to get the nec- 
essary nets, but that there was more to their emotionally intense conversion 
to Christianity than belief without a material basis. 

Their need for seal nets from the Moravians was inextricably intertwined 
with other needs and hopes and plans for tomorrow. Carol Brice-Bennett 
(1981) has insightfully argued that Eskimo women played a key role in the 
1804 religious “enthusiasm,” partly in the context of their declining status and 
family situation in these Moravian-dominated, commodity-producing com- 
munities. Moreover, as we shall see in subsequent chapters, the production of 
Eskimos from Inuit, and Indians from Innu, was always and enduringly par- 
tial, incomplete. Nonetheless, it was, for a while, significantly determinative. 

In 1823, about fifty years after the Moravians arrived, the Eskimos at Okak, 
by then the largest settlement, had their last whale hunt—the end point in 
a long decline in the availability of coastal whales (Kleivan 1966). Over a 
hundred whaling boats from Holland alone were working their waters, and 
there was nothing left (Braat 1984). The Inuit increasingly turned full-scale 
to sealing for their spring and early summer food, and for the pelts that they 
traded to the Moravians’ stores, run on an explicitly commercial basis, to 
get needed supplies. They were also soon going to be pressured to take up 
commercial cod fishing. It was, all in all, a strange emerging contradiction, for 
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at the same time that the Inuit were becoming, in both image and practice, 
the Eskimos settled in Moravian communities, “the chances of maintaining 
a purely Eskimo life in these [subarctic] areas dwindle[d]” (Kleivan 1966, so, 
quoting Kaj Birkett-Smith 1959). They were at the same time the Moravians’ 
“primitive” Eskimos and modern producers for a transatlantic commerce. 
The Innu, pressed into the HBC’s fur trade largely on imposed terms, lived 
the same contradiction. 

As the Inuit were pushed north—with special intensity during the early 
17008, when the French were a major supplier of guns to the Indians, in re- 
turn for their help securing French coastal trading and fishing posts against 
Inuit incursions—they found the northern Labrador coast already signifi- 
cantly depleted of its whales. The Dutch—who in the 1590s had the largest 
merchant fleet in Europe—had been whaling and trading off the coast of 
northern Labrador at least from 1614. 

The Dutch were trading as well as whaling, and it was as usual a trade 
mixed with violence. Scholars of this trade have pointed out that the trade 
earned the Dutch as much revenue as did whaling™ and included the In- 
uit supplying whale blubber, baleen, sealskins, walrus ivory, and the skins 
of bear, white fox, and martin. A Dutch explorer and whaler with the Latin 
name Carolus, who in 1620 made for that time an exceptionally accurate map 
of the Labrador coast, in 1634 wrote, 


The natives of this land on both sides of the [Davis] Strait are altogether hea- 
thens and wild cannibals. . . . All that they want to trade they tied to the oar which 
they paddle their canoes. They don’t trust anybody and therefore can also not be 
trusted. Beware of walking on the shore unless one is well on guard with a good 
musket. They don’t ask to be treated with a sword because one never gets so near 
to them. But they can hit you with their bows and arrows and their slingshots. 
However, when they see that one of them has been downed by a musket shot 
they run landward into the mountains where they live. (Carolus 1634, cited by 


Kupp and Hart 1976, 8) 


After 1642, when a Dutch trading and whaling monopoly to the Davis 
Strait (separating the northern tip of Labrador from Baffin Island) ended, 
there was a major expansion of these activities by other Europeans, which 
persisted with varying intensity into the nineteenth century, but increasingly 
further offshore or amidst the middle-distance ice flows as the coastal whale 
stock became decimated. 

Thus, when the Moravians came to establish their comparatively more 
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peaceful missions and Labrador trading stations, starting in the 1770s, they 
gave the Inuit some relief from the violence, which, given their decimation 
by trade-born disease, they were probably increasingly unable to defend 
against. The Inuit also had opportunities for some trade relations outside 
of the unfavorable Moravian domination of the terms of trade. Inuit seem to 
have increasingly used these opportunities by the early 1800s, as the violence 
to the south of the Moravian missions diminished in the early nineteenth 
century. But at the same time that the Inuit could partly escape Moravian 
control, ecological changes were pulling them back into their situation as 
the Moravian’s Eskimos. 


DESPITE THE ROMANTIC, continually deceptive but widely appealing in 
Europe and urban North America “Nanook of the North” fantasies of seal 
hunting through blowholes—which did happen a bit, mostly for subsis- 
tence—since the beginning of the nineteenth century seals were needed in 
large quantities for three major reasons: to trade their skins and some meat 
to the mission stores, as a food supply for themselves, and as an increasingly 
necessary food for sled dogs. The primary technology for this increasingly 
intense seal hunt was very large nets, set to catch the seals migrating along the 
coast. The nets were owned and controlled by the missionaries, who loaned 
or rented them to the Inuit they favored from their church participation. The 
Moravians put a lien on the harvest: in return for the use of the nets, almost 
all the sealskins and a good part of the meat and blubber had to be brought 
to the Moravian stores to be traded on Moravian terms. 

It was a complex situation. Without whales the Inuit needed both more 
seals and, increasingly, more caribou for food. Now that they had guns for 
their safety and for hunting, they could go into the interior during late winter 
and early spring to hunt caribou. Helge Kleivan, who, along with Carol Brice- 
Bennett, has done the best and most useful Labrador Inuit post-contact his- 
tory, pointed out that large quantities of seal meat, which has an unusually 
high fat content, were crucial as sled-dog food to get the animals to make 
the long and arduous trip to the interior and to haul the harvest of caribou 
back to the coastal settlements. The dogs did not have the energy to do the 
work in the bitter cold if fed a diet of caribou meat (Kleivan 1966). To get 
this crucial supply of seal meat, the Inuit had to use the nets they rented from 
the Moravian missionaries, on the Moravians'’ religious and economic terms. 
The Inuit, in sum, had to be the Moravians’ Eskimos, just as the Innu, con- 
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fined to the forest almost year-round, except for quick trips to the coast, had 
to be HBC’s Indians. That is the birth of what now passes for the “traditional” 
lifeways among the peoples who now have become Inuit and Innu. 


DESPITE THEIR ATTEMPTS to isolate themselves from disease and to stabi- 
lize their food situation, Innu and Inuit were frequently stricken by epidemics 
that were often hunger fueled, until the mid-twentieth century, and by the 
mid- to late nineteenth century under severe pressure from endemic diseases, 
suchas TB and syphilis, which were continually present rather than episodic, 
as are epidemic diseases. Both peoples were frequently forced to relocate to 
unfamiliar or unwelcome territory—the Innu from the constant shifting of 
HBC posts, and the Inuit from the regular failure and relocation of Moravian 
mission villages. 

The Moravians, for all their long presence, were fairly dumb about the 
mechanics of Arctic and sub-Arctic survival—dumb in both senses: ignorant 
and mute, so they never learned. To try to isolate “their” Eskimos from any 
outside influence but their own, they put most of their mission stations in 
the far north, above the tree line, and then built large wooden churches and 
wooden-frame houses, which had to be heated with wood mostly hauled 
by “their” Eskimos from miles away. Not surprisingly, and at great cost to 
the Native people, most of these mission stations were unsustainable. The 
HBC frequently starved Indians to death, on purpose, when they felt that the 
Indians were not working hard enough, and they did not offer them any pro- 
fessional medical assistance until the mid-twentieth century, when their fur 
trade was collapsing. HBC was actively killing off a large portion of the labor 
force of their fur trade, in pursuit of a modern illusion that the best standard 
of how to run a business is cost efficiency. It was as short-term and destruc- 
tive a practice then as now. Native people paid the price for the intruders’ 
ignorant fantasies, as usual, and the price was quite high. 


The Logic of Take 

The Inuit, who before the arrival of the Basque whalers were substantially en- 
gaged in whaling as a major source of their food supply, particularly hunting 
the smaller coastal whales, traded and fought with the new European whalers 
and would not cede advantage to the Europeans. As the Inuit apparently 
became dissatisfied with European trade practices, they increasingly took to 
stealing, particularly metal, and to burning the whaling stations in the winter, 
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when almost all the European whalers and fishers returned to Europe, to re- 
cover nails and other iron. Additionally, they purchased by trade, built, or pil- 
fered European-style boats, which enabled them to compete more effectively. 

When two peoples trade and fight simultaneously, the relations between 
them become unstable, with an intensifying potential for major transforma- 
tion. While in significant ways all relations of inequality are unstable, the 
contradictions between trading and fighting seem to have made the relations 
between Europeans and Inuit particularly volatile. The Innu were used to 
push the Inuit away by assault, at the least in the winter, when the Europe- 
ans’ whaling stations were largely abandoned, making the Innu crucial for 
this task. When the Europeans were present, however, they often wanted the 
Inuit to come and trade. 

The center of the early confrontation between Inuit and European was 
from the Strait of Belle Isle north toward Hamilton Inlet, then called Esqui- 
maux Bay, the major bay that divides southern and northern Labrador. The 
Inuit were a serious challenge to the Europeans, quite capable of standing 
up for what they regarded as their due. Despite the serious inroads of disease 
and decimation by armed assault, the Inuit long remained capable of mass 
action: Captain Cartwright, one of the first English to settle, long-term, on 
the Labrador coast, wrote in his journal that he saw about five hundred Es- 
kimos, in twenty-two boats, sail past his settlement in central Labrador one 
day in 1772 ([1792] 1980, vol. 1). This figure may have been a bit of an exag- 
geration, but by the late 1700s the people now being called “Eskimo,” with 
access to lumber from the forests of southern Labrador and now with iron 
tools, were also using their own large boats, both their freight and passenger 
skin-covered craft called umiaks and those of European design, which they 
built or bought. 

By the early to mid-1600s the seasonally present European fishers and 
whalers, incapable of defending or asserting their privileges by themselves or 
of protecting their buildings over the winter when they were not there, began 
to give the people they increasingly called “Indians” substantial numbers of 
guns, encouraging them to attack “Eskimos” and push them north. In the 
late 1500s and much of the 1600s the Native peoples of southern Labrador 
were mostly referred to as “Esquimaux Indians,” with this term most often 
used to refer to people that subsequently were just called Eskimos. In the 
process of arming one cluster of people against the other the labels became 
“Indian” and “Eskimo.” This change may signify that the European intruders 
were becoming clearer about North American peoples in their own minds, 
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or, I think much more likely, the new and intensified violence was building 
new kinds of separation and antagonistic difference between Native peoples. 

In any case, it seems likely that the Native peoples who became the post- 
contact Indians of the colonial expansion in the Strait of Belle Isle and south- 
ern Labrador were less experienced in dealing with the often violent, greedy, 
and arrogant intruders than were the Inuit, and probably somewhat more 
naive about various ways of acquiring what they wanted from the Europeans. 
The Innu were, at first, more willing than the Inuit to cooperate with, rather 
than confront, the expansionary designs of the whalers. But perhaps, as the 
long and intense hostility between Innu and Inuit makes somewhat likely, 
the Innu were reacting to the recent expansion of the Inuit into what had 
been their territory, as the Europeans provided the means to redress their 
own grievances. 

But after disease had taken its enormous toll on both Algonquin-speaking 
Innu and the Athapascan-speaking populations just a bit farther inland— 
which seems to have started very soon after contact—confronting the Euro- 
pean invaders became less possible, and there were few options other than 
becoming the agents of the Europeans in pushing away the Inuit. 

Just at the point of contact it is not yet possible to tell how separate or 
interwoven were the peoples that became Indians and Eskimos. It is clear 
they were different, with different histories, but the extent to which these 
differences once were interwoven is unclear. After the early post-contact 
violence between Indian and Eskimo became regularized, difference clearly 
became a long-lasting antagonistic separation. The antagonism did not seem 
to diminish until well into the nineteenth century, when famines drove the 
northern Innu to the Moravian Eskimo settlements, seeking aid. 

The increasingly deadly violence between peoples the Europeans armed 
and called Indians and the becoming-Eskimos led first to displacement and 
dislocation and then to dependency, and it did so for both peoples. The In- 
uit were pushed north, away from the trade relations upon which they de- 
pended, away from their primary source of whales, and away from the thick 
forests that provided both building materials and all the fuel for cooking and 
heating that was desired. The Inuit faced violence not just from Indians but 
also directly from the whalers and fishers that were increasingly working their 
way north on the Labrador coast, and the Innu were pushed into the interior 
by violence, disease, and a loss of access to what had been their resources. 

The violence was severe and long-lasting; Sir Hugh Palliser, the naval gov- 
ernor of Newfoundland and Labrador, issued a proclamation in 1764 that he 
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hoped would diminish the violence against Eskimos, in part to protect the 
fishery by diminishing Eskimo counterattacks: 


Whereas many and great Advantages would arise to His Majestys Trading Sub- 
jects ifa Friendly Intercourse could be Establish’d with the Esquemeaux Indians, 
Inhabiting the Coast of Labradore and as all Attempts hitherto made for that 
Purpose have Prov’d Ineffectual owing in a great Measure to the Imprudent 
Treacherous or Cruel conduct of some People who have resorted to that Coast 
by Plundering and killing several of them from which they have Entertain an 
opinion of our Disposition and Intentions being the same with respect to them, 
as theirs are towards us that is to circumvent and Kill them: and whereas such 
Wicked Practices are most contrary to His Majesty’s Sentiments of humanity 
Concilating their Affections and his Endeavours to Induce them to Trade with 
his Subjects. In Conformity to these His Majesty's Sentiments, I hereby Strictly 
forbid such Wicked Practices for the Future, and declare all such as are found 
offending herein shall be Punish’d with the Utmost Severity of the Law. (Great 
Britain, Privy Council 1927, 930)” 


When the Inuit were pushed out of the place in central Labrador that Eu- 
ropeans called “Esquimaux Bay” (now Hamilton Inlet), they were living in 
semi-subterranean communal longhouses, not the more individualized tents 
and “igloos” that became their primary dwellings up north, at least until the 
Moravians started encouraging them to build frame houses, which were dif- 
ficult both to heat with wood and to maintain. Pushed away from their re- 
sources and their longhouse communities in central Labrador that engaged 
these resources, they became the Eskimos “settled” within, and soon against, 
the Moravian missionary communities. At the same time, or slightly later, the 
Innu were pushed into the unlivable interior, where they became the abused 
Indian workers for HBC. This was, for both Innu and Inuit, a physical sep- 
aration from each other, from the environment in which they lived, and 
more—a transformative displacement. 

The separation of peoples called Indians and Eskimos was initially geo- 
graphic. When the Europeans first arrived, both were living along the coast 
from mid-spring to mid-fall. The coast was a far more regular source of food 
from spring to fall than was the interior—sea birds and eggs, fish, seals, small 
whales, and a profusion of berries made possible by the moderations of an 
“oceanic” climate, compared to the severity of the “continental” climate ofthe 
interior. From about the late 1700s (it is very hard to date this with anything 
near precision) Indians were increasingly driven to settle in the interior year- 
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round, coming out to the coast only for a few weeks in spring, and perhaps 
again in fall, to trade and to meet the missionizing Catholic priests. By the 
mid-1800s just about all Indians in Labrador lived in this pattern, increas- 
ingly also trading with the HBC, as that company moved into the interior of 
Labrador. 

The interior of Labrador has several features that are relevant to food pro- 
curement. First, it has both vast and small herds of caribou, which migrate 
between summer and winter feeding grounds, and which can be caught, or 
missed, as their migration paths cross streams or lakes. The land is laced with 
a multitude of streams, lakes, and bogs and is very difficult for people to travel 
across save in winter, when it is frozen, and, when the ice is out, by boat along 
major rivers and chains of lakes. All summer long the land is infested with 
dense swarms of mosquitos and biting black flies. Contrary to the illusion 
that Native herbal knowledge allowed them to cope, late nineteenth-century 
explorers wrote that the Indians lived in terror of these insects. 

A proper seasonal round, as it were, would consist of a winter in the inte- 
rior, when the mosquitos and biting flies were dormant, hunting caribou for 
food and for their skins, which were used for clothing and shelter, and then 
a spring and summer along the coast, fishing, procuring water-fowl, sealing, 
and perhaps whaling. The mid-fall caribou hunt was the best, for the animals 
had not yet grown their winter coats. The spring hunt produced the thicker 
winter skins, which soon shed terribly. The coast, due to offshore winds, was 
far more insect-free than the interior, and on that ground alone a better place 
to live in spring and summer. And most of all, in the spring and summer the 
food on the coast was far more abundant and far more regularly available 
than in the interior. 

By the early 1800s at the latest Innu were presented with a deadly choice: 
either come to the coast in the spring and run a much greater risk of contract- 
ing one of the new and often fatal diseases that scoured the coast (measles, 
influenza, smallpox, TB, anda scourge of others), plus run the risk ofa deadly 
encounter with the Inuit or settlers, or stay in the interior and run the risk 
of starvation, particularly in the spring. The same violence that Palliser pro- 
tested against the Eskimo (quoted above) must have also occurred against 
the Innu who stayed too long on the coast. As the Europeans were less con- 
cerned about Indian retaliation, they paid less attention to this. Or perhaps 
by 1764, when Palliser tried to interdict violence against Eskimos, the Innu 
were mostly gone from the coast. 

Knowledge of Labrador Innu history from the early 1700s to the early 
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mid-1800s is scarce, fragmentary, and mostly inferential. Since there has been 
scarcely any archaeology in the interior of Labrador, and since the Jesuit 
priests stayed mostly on the coast until much later, letting the Indians come 
and visit them, it is not easy to reconstruct more than some general outlines 
of the interior until the 1830s. HBC, which did record many aspects of their 
dealings with Indians, did not maintain posts in the interior of Labrador until 
well into the nineteenth century. Once the Innu disappeared from the kinds 
of records that were made along the coast, it is difficult to reconstruct their 
history for this period in any depth. A few features of this history are clear. 

In the interior forests food procurement was not easy, except for catching 
the herds of caribou on their spring and fall migrations. Fall was the most 
important hunt for obtaining clothing as well as tent materials. Spring was 
often a hard season to survive. Thick lake ice in the spring was difficult or 
impossible to penetrate; northern lake fish are not very nourishing, and the 
small food animals, such as Arctic hares and porcupines, are subject to ma- 
jor demographic cycles and offer not much caloric return over the energy it 
takes to procure them. The other source of food, when people stayed all or 
most of the year in the interior, was to go trapping for HBC, particularly for 
the desirable fall and early winter pelts. The horrendous problem here was 
that the commercially most valuable furs had the same seasonality of availa- 
bility as the caribou but were found in completely different and distant places 
from the caribou migration routes, especially from where the caribou swam 
across lakes and streams, and so could be harvested with spears or other lo- 
cally made weapons. One could trap furs or hunt food, but usually not both, 
because of the distance between the locales for each. To get the few caribou 
moving in small groups or singly in the forests, Indians needed guns; hunts 
were necessarily collective. 

Caribou could not provide an annual source of food, except in good years, 
for the Innu on the northern barrens.” The Europeans called the northern 
Innu Nascopie (with a multitude of spellings, including more frequently 
Naskapi),” as opposed to the Innu living in the more southern forests, called 
Montagnais, who were the very same people. As HBC had a much harder 
time getting the Nascopie to work for them and with them, HBC and oth- 
ers treated them as if they were two separate and different people, inventing 
the “fact” that they looked different and acted different, although they inter- 
married and moved back and forth. Without a spring and summer residence 
on the coast, the Innu called Montagnais Indians were increasingly driven to 
work for the HBC, for the forests did not provide enough food year-round. 
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When the Montagnais, and more occasionally the Nascopie, brought furs to 
the trading posts, they got food supplies, such as flour, tea, sugar, and lard, 
but not much of these, and rarely also adequate supplies of ammunition, so 
they could hunt the smaller clusters of caribou that were in the forests. While 
the Montagnais Innu continued to make brief trips to the coast, to trade and 
to church with coast-bound priests, they were increasingly confined, year- 
round, to an unlivable interior. The Nascopie Innu seem to have come to 
the coast, in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, only when famine 
drove them to seek aid from the Moravians. 

There are a lot of superficial histories, taking a “blame the victim” form, 
that claim that HBC lured the Natives into trapping with alcohol and bau- 
bles, which they were unable to resist. HBC itself, in various post records 
and correspondence, claimed that alcohol was what brought the Indians to 
the trading posts. This might be partially true, but it erases a few key points 
in Innu history. There is substantial evidence that drinking was very much 
under control until the 1960s, and what harnessed Natives to HBC was the 
introduced violence and diseases that put all Native people in an increasingly 
vulnerable and dependent position, rooted in an artificial, almost annual fix- 
ity in the interior forests that intensified the need for externally supplied food 
and guns. The annual presence of the Innu in the interior was subsequently 
treated as both timeless and natural for “Indians.” 

Eskimos, similarly, have been supposed to only have lived in the far north- 
ern coasts, hunting seals in blowholes with harpoons, rather than the whales 
that were their mainstay. Whales were, in the largely treeless coastal north, a 
substitute for wood: their bones provided building materials, their blubber 
heating fuel; thus, when the whales were gone in adequate numbers by the 
early 1800s, Moravian nets for catching seals became as indispensable to the 
Eskimos as HBC flour, lard, sugar, and tea was to the inland Indians. With- 
out realizing the novelty of these residence patterns and simultaneously the 
changing possibilities for Native self-sustaining food production, the depen- 
dence on HBC and the Moravians cannot possibly be understood. 

In both cases the harness that the Europeans sought to impose did not fit 
at all well. Native people retained a substantial amount of autonomy from 
both HBC and the Moravians, even under severe pressure. This is a crucial 
point, because the governments of Canada and the province of Newfound- 
land and Labrador, along with what these governments are pleased to mis- 
leadingly call “economic development,’ have now severely eroded Inuit and 
Innu ability to claim some substantial autonomy. 
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How these governments, with the aid of corporations, managed to fur- 
ther erode Native autonomy is very relevant to how some autonomy might 
now be reclaimed—vwell beyond the government-orchestrated and largely 
government-controlled fantasies and programs of “sovereignty” and Native 
“self-government.” To see how some substantial autonomy for Native peoples 
might now be reclaimed (and why it is important), we must first see how 
it once was developed and maintained in the context of an earlier colonial 
domination. This task requires us to begin with how and why an earlier ab- 
original autonomy was lost. This is a three-part history: how the pre-contact 
autonomy was lost, how a significant autonomy was reclaimed and rebuilt in 
the context of HBC and Moravian control, and then (in chapters 6 and 7) how 
this autonomy-within-control was broken and replaced by government pro- 
grams in recent decades. The earlier parts of this history return our attention 
to displacement, and in later chapters to its more contemporary successor, 
forced relocation. 

The history of displacement is also the formation of what is now called 
“traditional ways of life” for Innu and Inuit. Despite its glorification and ro- 
manticization—for reasons that have some merit—the historical periods in 
Native lives that get called “traditional” were very difficult to survive. Recog- 
nizing the difficulties of survival is crucial to appreciate how it was done. In 
different ways the current practices are even more difficult to survive. 

At the same time, the capacity of both Innu and Inuit to resist earlier at- 
tempts at domination and control—the part of tradition well worth cele- 
brating—may provide important lessons for the current situation, particu- 
larly when we put aside the romanticization of tradition and see what Native 
people faced in their everyday lives and what they did in this context. 
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THREE Living within and against Tradition, 1800-1920 


Truck, Tradition, Tomorrow 

The 1825 quote from George Simpson that I used as an epigraph for this 
book went further, stressing the role of credit in this explicitly brutal and 
controlling form of trade and governance. Simpson was the governor in chief 
of Rupert’s Land, which became almost the whole of Canada, and of HBC 


from 1821 to 1860. 


I have made it my study to examine the nature and character of the Indians and 
however repugnant it may be to our feelings, I am convinced that they must be 
ruled with a rod of iron to bring, and to keep them in a proper state of subor- 
dination, and the most certain way to affect this is by letting them feel their de- 
pendence upon us. In the woods and northern barren grounds [which included 
Labrador] this measure ought to be pursued rigidly next year if they do not im- 
prove and no credit, not so much as a load of ammunition, given them until they 


exhibit an inclination to renew their habits of industry. (Merk [1931] 1968, 179) 


The credit system was not just credit but also something called “truck.” 
Both together were used by HBC in their dealings primarily with Indians, and 


similarly by the Moravian missionaries with Eskimos. As hard as this pressed 
on them, and as much as truck and credit were explicitly designed to control 
them, Native peoples found ways within this relationship to build and assert 
a great deal of autonomy. 


ONE OF THE most peculiar aspects of the current situation is the widespread 
glorification of what is called “traditional society” among both Native peo- 
ples and outsiders. This glorification of a significantly fictional yesterday in- 
cludes government officials, who use their concept of traditional society to 
organize programs that seek to heal the damage done to Native people. Until 
recently I could never understand how a period—the nineteenth century, 
plus a bit on either end—filled with so much suffering in the form of recur- 
rent epidemics, famines, and forced relocations, could be so romanticized. 
It turns out there were reasons working within, against, and to make separa- 
tions from the problems. 

Against this romanticization there is the fact that the control that both 
HBC and the Moravians sought to maintain over Indians and Eskimos 
brought epidemics of novel diseases, starvation, major famines, and other 
forms of devastation, one disaster after another, every three to six years, each 
with substantial mortality. 

Yet the current epidemics of youth suicide, child and adult substance 
abuse, domestic violence, and substantial numbers of infants born with FAsD 
were much less prevalent during the earlier “traditional” period. They came 
into prominence in the late 1960s and early 1970s and intensified in the 1980s 
(Maureen Bakie, MD, 2007, personal communication) with current forms 
of domination and abuse, after both HBc and Moravian missionaries dis- 
appeared as an active presence in Native village life. Further, in the midst of 
all the imposed suffering associated with the earlier traditional period, there 
were crucial and surprising positive dimensions to Native social lives that 
are much less present, or present in a very different way, now. This turns out 
to matter greatly.’ 

Thus, at the core of my work now are the following questions: What 
happened to Native peoples’ ability to deal with suffering without self- 
destruction? And, to the extent that it is possible to address such questions, 
why? Native peoples have unfortunately had a lot of experience with im- 
posed suffering, long before the government-forced relocations in the 1960s 
and 1970s that are associated with the beginning of the current epidemics of 
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self-destruction, and relocation is unfortunately not itself novel. Romanticiz- 
ing tradition is an obstacle to understanding this crucial new development 
in the consequences of imposed suffering: it hides the specifics of what ac- 
tually has happened, which is not just about the changes in what is done to 
Native peoples, but about the changing ways in which they deal with these 
impositions. 

It was easy for me to blame the government and outsiders for wanting 
to diminish the suffering they caused in the nineteenth and early to mid- 
twentieth centuries by romanticizing what they called tradition. But I needed 
to come to terms with why Native people would have a similar attitude to- 
ward the past, without blaming them for accepting the dominant society's 
fantasy history. The question then became, what was there about this “tradi- 
tional” period that would lead Native peoples to talk about it now with some 
substantial pleasure? This is a question that is most usefully approached by 
seeing how so-called traditional society was organized, rather than by more 
romanticization about “love of (or respect for) nature” or “respect for elders? 
Both surely existed, but neither of these values can explain their own exis- 
tence. One cannot usefully explain culture by culture. 


THE PERIOD CALLED traditional starts in the late 1700s for the Inuit and in 
the early 1800s for the Innu, and in both cases it went into a slow and con- 
clusive decline in the first half of the twentieth century.’ During traditional 
times, “Eskimos” hunted seals with nets they obtained from the missionaries 
(on an imposed share arrangement, just like southern U.S. sharecroppers), 
and “Indians” trapped with iron and steel traps they obtained, also on credit 
at very unfavorable terms, from HBC. There was very little in what is called 
traditional society that was actually pre-trade, pre-contact Native practice. 
Further, the actual practices during the “traditional” period changed almost 
continually, so there was no one set of practices that could almost exclusively 
be called traditional. One stable aspect of the situation was that the com- 
mercial production of both furs and sealskins in the sub-Arctic forests and 
coastlines was hard and often deadly dangerous work. 

The strategy used here to understand “traditional life” is to look closely at 
how commercial trade was organized, with a special emphasis on credit, and 
how this organization permeated everyday life. By the early nineteenth cen- 
tury this credit-based trade had become crucial to the continuing existence 
of both Indians and Eskimos, and it would stay one of the central supports 
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of their lives for more than a century. There was no way to live where and 
how they were living without devoting most of their time and energy to the 
trade and making their living with what they got from this commercial trade. 
Moreover, it was impossible to separate what they were doing in the context 
of the trade, or what was being done to them, from ordinary everyday life. 
For the Indians this was obvious—they were denied crucial long-term sea- 
sonal access to the coast and its resources and forced to survive on the much 
more limited resources of the interior, which were difficult to get in adequate 
quantities year-round. 

For the Eskimos it is important to remember that they were whalers be- 
fore the European whalers decimated the stock, and whales were a major 
source of both food and oil for cooking and heating. From central to south- 
ern Labrador, before they were driven north, they also had easy access to 
unlimited quantities of wood for cooking, heating, and building. Much of 
northern Labrador is above the tree line, save for pockets of trees in sheltered 
valleys. The Europeans so intensely destroyed and drove away the coastal 
whales that by the early mid-nineteenth century several Eskimo communi- 
ties had experienced their last whale hunt, replaced primarily by the trapping 
of large quantities of seals with nets rented from the Moravians (Kleivan 
1966; Brice-Bennett 1981, 1990; Hiller 1968). 

The most revealing aspects of the organization of this necessary trade, for 
both the Innu-becoming-Indians with HBC and the Inuit-becoming-Eskimos 
with the missionaries, are found in two of its main features, truck and credit. 

Truck is a term in economic and world history that is only distantly related 
to its current reference to a wheeled transport vehicle. An older and broader 
sense of the term once pointed to a crucial feature in the colonial expansion 
of Europe, as well as to the economic organization of some widespread early 
forms of capital. In this earlier context, truck had two main meanings. 

First, in Jacob Price’s useful summary (1990, 360-373), truck meant the 
involuntary acceptance of shop goods as payment of wages, which early busi- 
nesses with large labor pools, such as mining, did to help lower their labor 
costs, since they usually set the prices of the shop goods provided. England 
repeatedly sought to outlaw this form of payment, culminating in the Truck 
Act of 1831 (Hilton 1958), for the abuses it permitted, the troubles with work- 
ers it caused, and the fact that it allowed the employer to capture all the profit 
from the workers’ wages, by excluding other businesses. But the Truck Act 
focused only on the payment of wages, and only on Britain—in Canada it 
persisted, in a different form. The difference, for which a brief explanation 
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will be helpful for understanding Native peoples’ situation, was that in east- 
ern Canada truck was used as the form of payment not primarily for wages 
but for commercially valuable goods delivered to the store or trading post (or 
fort, as HBC revealingly called many of these places). It sounds like a small 
difference until we see its very substantial effect on Native autonomy. 

Native people, Innu and Inuit, were given production supplies, usually 
on credit, against the future delivery of skins and pelts. If these forest and 
coast products were “worth more” than the credit previously given—in the 
trading posts’ calculations of both prices—then the Native producers were 
given more supplies when they delivered the goods. If worth less, the debt 
was carried on the books. 

The trade ordinarily included advances for the supplies necessary for both 
production and consumption—the traps and food supplies that HBC gave 
“their” Indians; the seal nets, tools, and clothing that the Moravians gave to 
“their” Eskimos. These were credit advances against the “harvest.” If the har- 
vest was worth more than the advances, in the reckonings of the trading post 
manager or, particularly for the Moravians, if need was absolute, further con- 
sumption supplies were given at the time of delivery. This form of payment 
for delivery of goods, as well as its association with both production and 
consumption supplies given on credit to make possible Native production 
of furs, sealskins, and other goods, is the second, usually colonial, reference 
of the term truck. 

This second reference of the word truck is to a set of practices that were 
never outlawed, but instead became the predominant form of trade with 
all the Native peoples in eastern Canada—to pay the Native producers for 
their commercially valuable products with shop goods, not cash. One might 
ask, “What good was money in the far northern forests and coasts?” but this 
misses several points. One is that the people who ran the trading post, or 
the store, chose not only how much the Indians and Eskimos got in return 
but, much more significantly, a substantial part of what they got in return for 
the goods they brought in. If they paid in money and accepted money for 
goods, they could have extorted as much, for they still controlled the prices, 
but they would have had less control over what Native people got in return, 
for Native people could possibly have taken their money elsewhere to get 
desired supplies. 

We have already noted that the Indians who trapped for HBC could not 
trap for furs and hunt for food at the same time: the locales of availability of 
the valuable beaver and fox pelts were far from the places where caribou, the 
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main food source, could be most readily obtained, and both had the same 
prime seasonal availability. All the literature that cites and discusses HBC 
post records for eastern Canada notes that Indians were frequently plead- 
ing for ammunition for their guns, which had become necessary to hunt the 
much more widely dispersed food animals, including caribou, near where 
they were trapping. The same literature also notes that HBC, to force their 
Indian suppliers to spend more time trapping than hunting, almost always 
scanted the ammunition they supplied in return for furs, giving instead mea- 
ger and often inadequate basic foodstuffs (flour, sugar or molasses, lard, tea, 
etc.) even though it was clear that Native peoples were frequently dying of 
famine as a result of this widespread policy (McLean 1932, especially W. S. 
Wallace’s introduction; Merk [1931] 1968; Great Britain, Parliament, Select 
Committee 1857). The Moravians, in the nineteenth century, had to make 
an artificial separation between their trading posts and their missionaries, 
because the open and increasing Eskimo resentment of the trading practices 
(Brice-Bennett 1981) was interfering with attempts to convince Native people 
to become what the Moravians called Christians. Truck was, in sum, control: 
destructive and resented, but seemingly necessary to those who organized 
the trade.’ 

Credit was a particularly complex and important feature of the whole or- 
ganization of the trade, well worth a further book, or at least an article, in its 
own right.* What is relevant here can be briefly summed up. 

To give credit to people who do not have the kind of property that cred- 
itors can usefully take in the event of a default is, as Jacob Price notes, a par- 
ticularly risky business. Price claims that HBC could give credit to what HBC 
regarded as propertyless Indians because the trading posts were so far apart 
that the Indians could not easily take advances from one post and deliver 
their goods to another, and there was a similar situation with the Moravians’ 
Eskimos.’ I am sure that distance between or access to other traders was 
some part of the situation that confined Native people to their regular sup- 
plier, but to this I would add that HBC made it a widespread policy of only 
advancing “necessary” (if barely adequate) food supplies and some ammu- 
nition to its “best”—most productive and most regular—trappers, scanting 
others even more and leaving them to their relationships within their com- 
munities and to what of their own resources they could muster. The need to 
support others among their kin and community was very likely part of the 
trap that chained those who got better credit and more supplies to either 
HBC or the Moravians, who clearly favored their “best” converts for access 
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to production supplies. Native peoples’ commitments to one another also 
ensured their commitments to the trade. 

The Moravians, for their part, as soon as they had a productively useful 
number of Christianized Eskimos in any of their mission stations, tended to 
focus their credit advances on their Eskimo converts. One of the key credit 
advances the Moravians gave were the very large seal nets that were “rented” 
to Eskimos in return for a major share of the crop, usually about two-thirds, 
that could be made with the nets. These nets became, as we shall see later in 
this chapter, increasingly necessary for the Eskimos for just their own pur- 
poses. The Moravians knew this; it was an extra pressure for Inuit to become 
Christian Eskimos, and the Moravians were well rewarded for their concern 
for Native souls by a much larger quantity of valuable sealskins and seal oil. 

The system of truck and credit, which was the center of the trade through- 
out the whole of the so-called traditional times, was thus a system that facil- 
itated a very intense domination and control of Native peoples. It also, how- 
ever, facilitated a very substantial autonomy on the part of Native peoples, 
and how it did both is crucial both to our understanding of traditional Indian 
and Eskimo societies and to a new understanding of the current situation. 


WE CAN NOW RETURN to our basic question: Against this domination and 
control, or more precisely both within and against this domination and con- 
trol, what did Native people find that was good and positive about this time 
period, worth remembering with some satisfaction and pleasure, and per- 
haps also worth now reconstructing, of course on a new basis, as a route to 
a better future? 

It is clear that HBC and the Moravians controlled the overall organiza- 
tion of the production of furs and pelts and the other commercially valuable 
goods and supportive services demanded from Native peoples. What was 
produced, with what tools and technologies, the intensity of production, the 
returns Native people got from their work—all this was largely, if never en- 
tirely, in the hands of the dominant outsiders. 

But—and this is crucial—the way the actual work of producing the goods 
was organized and done remained almost completely in the hands of the Na- 
tive producers, both Innu and Inuit. Who worked with whom, doing what, 
specifically where, and who in the community sustained the workers, and 
how, and with what—all this belonged in large part to the Native people 
themselves. Even though domination intruded into and reshaped daily life— 
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the Moravians sought to change kinship, marriage, and residence patterns 
among “their” converts; HBC’s murderous scanting of supplies had the same 
effect—Native peoples retained a great deal of autonomy and control over 
all the work of production and in consequence over much of everyday life. 
Native people, in sum, were, at the same time, both the Eskimo of that pres- 
ence and existence in a dominating world and still also the Inuit, in and for 
themselves; both the Indians of the fur trade and still, both for and among 
themselves, the irreducible Innu. 

The control that both Innu and Inuit had over their own work and much 
of their everyday lives had one further crucial feature. That was found in their 
unavoidable need to plan and organize not just for their todays but for tomor- 
row. The need to continually figure out exactly where to hunt and trap, for 
what, with whom, and which of the several possible techniques to use, and, 
for those who stayed at home (often women, children, and the elderly), how 
to support and sustain those who were out trapping and hunting was a con- 
stant issue in Native lives. In addition, those who were not hunting faced the 
questions of how, and with what social relations, to do the work of preparing 
the pelts and skins, reducing the blubber to oil, making clothing, procuring 
local foods and fuel, and more. All this gave Native people a very forceful 
and major role in constructing each everyday and each ordinary tomorrow. 

In addition, the very aspects of each everyday that came with domina- 
tion—frequent forced relocations and epidemics of novel, devastating dis- 
eases, each with high death rates, each changing the productive base of Na- 
tive communities, a base that for each community was rooted in communal 
knowledge, skills, and the kinship-alliance-labor pools, plus relations with 
other Native communities—meant that planning for a very different tomor- 
row was both necessary and, in its difficulties and uncertainties, so complex a 
process that it had to be collective: a social, not an individual, act, an act that 
depended on, and in the process remade, Native peoples’ own social relations. 

The organization of the trade for both Innu and Inuit thus produced at 
one and the same time both their domination and their autonomy, each shap- 
ing both today and tomorrow, and the Native peoples retaining, while the 
trade lasted, a very substantial communal, and communal-making, auton- 
omy. It is precisely the material and social basis for this autonomy that has 
now been largely eroded, leaving for many, but clearly not for all, drugs and 
violence and an individualizing centering on oneself as a poor and destruc- 
tive substitute for this former materially rooted autonomy and collective 
self-expression. 
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The Many Deaths of Tradition 

At the same moment tradition was forming it was also dying. First were the 
frequent and imposed deaths of Native people caught in the clutches of the 
trade. There is a fable that goes back to the end of the Roman Empire, which 
was retold, in various forms, throughout early modern European history, most 
likely as a protest against the intensifying squeeze on rural and town producers, 
which by the 1600s had degraded relations within families and peasant commu- 
nities (Medick 1981). It is the story about a goose who laid golden eggs, time 
after time, and the out-of-control greed of the farmer who killed the goose to 
try—in vain, in both senses of that term—to get his hands on the source.® That 
same fable tells the story of HBC in Labrador and, to only a slightly less extent, 
that of the Moravian mission stations there. We start with HBC. 

The deaths they caused were often intentional, for they scanted ammu- 
nition to try to force “their” Indians to do more trapping, fully knowing that 
famine struck hard as a result. They also, increasingly knowing what they 
were doing, brought a variety of deadly diseases from Europe, including es- 
pecially smallpox, measles, influenza, and the baby-killer whooping cough, 
in addition to introducing alcohol explicitly to try to bind Native peoples to 
the trading posts. But disease importation and especially its consequences 
did not matter to HBC, for it was not until the mid-twentieth century, when 
the fur trade was almost over, that HBC brought any professional medical 
services to any ofits trading posts. 

Georg Henriksen, a historical anthropologist, spent a year and a half from 
1966 to 1968 living and traveling with the Mashua Innu—the Naskapi (or 
Nascopie)—in their seasonal coastal village, through the forest, and out on 
the northern barrens, as this way of life was coming to an end. Discussing 
the heritage of the Naskapi, he wrote that in the 1850s an HBC post wanted to 
pressure them to trap martin rather than hunt caribou and so withheld am- 
munition. “During the next two winters,’ Henriksen wrote, “approximately 
200 Innu starved to death” (1973, 4).” 

We should play close attention to the phrase “during the next two winters.’ 
If two hundred people had starved to death in the first winter, this would 
have been a horrible and massive tragedy, for this must have been a very large 
percentage of the Innu that traded with, and lived within reach of, this HBC 
post. If it happened in one year, it might be argued that this was a mistake, 
a miscalculation by HBC. The fact that the deaths stretched over two years 
showed that it was, instead, likely to be policy, part of the “rod of iron” that 
George Simpson claimed was crucial. 
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Simpson became the governor of Rupert’s Land in 1821, HBC’s territory 
east of the Rockies and above the St. Lawrence River Valley and Great Lakes 
northern watershed. He was knighted in 1841 and remained the guiding figure 
in the company until 1861, with a continuing reputation for “hardness” put 
into unbending practice, even by contemporary business standards. So two 
hundred Indians, more or less, who traded with one post, starved to death 
over two winters. The HBC online site that gives its own version ofits history 
brags that when Simpson died his estate was worth “well over £ 100,000 ster- 
ling.” This is about two thousand times the annual wages of a skilled work- 
man in the 1860s, equivalent to over $100 million in current U.S. or Canadian 
currency. Then as now, there as elsewhere, there is a lot of money to be made 
from fatally impoverishing already hard-pressed Native peoples.* 

There are now two tasks before us. The first is to indicate the enormity of 
the suffering imposed on Native people openly by HBC and more indirectly 
by the Moravians, who also both wanted and needed to keep “their” Eskimos 
dependent on them. The second, more difficult task is to appreciate the pos- 
sibility that Native societies, while being devastated by mortality, were also 
being strengthened by their growing opposition to, and distancing from, those 
who dominated them. This is easier to see for the Eskimo, primarily thanks to 
the historical researches of Carol Brice-Bennett, than for the Indians working 
for HBC, where the historical data relevant to this issue are more indirect.’ 

With these tasks before us—grasping the enormity of the devastation and 
the complexities of the consequences—we turn to a brief review of the data. 
One further orienting perspective helps this review. 

There is, in Western economic history, a simplistic fantasy by econo- 
mists that is called “the iron law of wages.” In the mid-nineteenth century 
an economist, Ferdinand Lassalle, put forth two propositions in his “iron 
and cruel law.’ First, wages must meet basic subsistence costs; otherwise, 
workers would not be able to come back tomorrow and the economy, lacking 
workers, would collapse. Secondly, Lassalle proposed that the competition 
for jobs among an increasing population of workers would, in the long run, 
drive wages down to this subsistence level.” Let’s put aside the second issue, 
which is not relevant here, and focus on the primary feature of what has been 
called the “iron law of wages” —that workers have to be paid enough to come 
back tomorrow, or in more abstract terms, that the return that workers get 
from their labor has to support their social reproduction, or, in other words, 
if workers and their children all starve to death, those who employed them 
would also be doomed. 
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Would that this were so; the whole history both of colonialism and of 
inequality within the so-called advanced industrial societies would be very 
different. Start simply: if a worker dies and another rushes in to take his/her 
place, why would the employer care? If workers die like flies, and there are a 
lot more flies waiting in the, or on their, wings, so long as the replacements 
arrive with low training costs the employer is free to not care. Get a bit more 
complex: if active, hard-run workers require, on average, 2,200 calories of 
food a day and only get 2,000 or somewhat less, they do not instantly die. 
Life expectancy shortens, infant mortality rises as the consequences of family 
undernourishment become focused, diseases proliferate, and often ways are 
found to transfer the bulk of the burden of malnourishment away from the 
elite in the community of workers to the less favored, which often means 
intensified withdrawal of sustenance from some combination of the elderly, 
young girls, and, in various places, married women before the birth of their 
first child, mothers nursing daughters—we all know the drill, and who it 
hollows out first and deepest. 

HBC’s high-handed treatment of Native people was probably less destruc- 
tive to their business on the central forests and plains of Canada, where the 
Native population density was much greater than on the Ungava Peninsula 
and replacement workers were easier to find and engage. What they could 
“get away with” in central Canada (or Rupert’s Land, as it was then called) 
destroyed both Native people and their business model when it was used in 
the more sparsely populated Ungava Peninsula. They seem to have tried to 
compensate for their destructive practices in Ungava by moving their trading 
posts frequently, looking for more productive sources, but it scarcely worked 
to save their business there. They kept on killing the geese that laid golden 
eggs: folk wisdom turns out to be wisdom. 

The point here is very simple and very stark: there was no “iron law of 
wages” for Native producers. What happened to them was their problem. 
The Moravians noted the death of converts and seemed to regret these 
deaths a bit when they were not celebrating the little souls of dead children 
resting with God." HBC scarcely ever left its pervasive cost-accounting stan- 
dard. The Moravians worried a bit about having a similar standard, for it 
seemed “un-Christian,” but they also resisted modifying it. This all-pervasive 
cost-accounting standard got George Simpson, the head of HBC in Canada, 
knighted; it got the Moravians almost all the Eskimo souls in Labrador saved 
for Jesus at enough material profit to help support some mission stations in 
Africa and the Caribbean for many years; it got Dick Cheney the vice presi- 
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dency of the United States, Mitt Romney the Republican flag, and General 
Motors a huge bailout at taxpayers’ expense, while they don’t pay a penny 
of taxes on their profits. Why change this wonderfully effective standard 
just because a bunch of Indians and Eskimos die? Yet more is at stake than 
criticizing the deplorable standards that have organized the accumulation 
of capital, wealth, political power, and access to Native labor and resources. 

Beyond all this we must understand the crucial fact that Native social or- 
ganization in the traditional period was formed with earnings from the trade 
below the iron law of wages. Native social organizations and Native cultures 
took their shape, in this traditional period, in a context where Native people 
often could not get the resources, including the freedom from disease conta- 
gion, to sustain their own social reproduction. They related to one another, 
necessarily, in ways that were inadequate for making it to tomorrow. They 
lived their todays and their yesterdays—for we all live our yesterdays within 
our todays—in ways that made it more or less clear that tomorrow was even 
more uncertain than usual. Could there have been a famine or an epidemic 
every few years without such an impact? Helge Kleivan (1966, appendix) 
illustrates the enduring impact. Discussing the spread of epidemics among 
Moravians’ Eskimos, she quotes from a Moravian journal entry: “Hopedale 
1916-17 “To isolate an infectious case among the Esk. is almost an impossi- 
bility. . . . Friends and acquaintances will visit the sick and will not obey the 
rules of isolation. They are saturated with fatalism, too, and this tends largely 
to make them very careless..... Before the summer ended practically every 
Esk. family had one or more member sick. 13 died.” That is, or was, a central 
fact of Native societies in the “traditional” period: that however much they 
were in control of each today, from organizing among themselves the work of 
production to organizing the daily lives that made production possible, their 
own social relations, their own material goods, their own technical knowl- 
edge, their own social relations were not adequate to ensure tomorrow. What 
this meant in detail we cannot know, for the self-serving fantasies that shaped 
the record keeping of HBC and the Moravians are not very useful, and oral 
history on this issue has not been done. 

This situation, where one’s own resources and social relations are not 
quite adequate to secure a tomorrow, is unfortunately widespread, indeed 
characteristic now of places like Haiti and large areas of Central America and 
Africa, so that it is possible to develop some sense of how such situations un- 
fold and then refold back upon people (Farmer 2003; Sen 1981; Sider 1989). 

In some ways this situation, which bound people together in the effort 
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to survive and split them apart with the unavoidable doom of some, but not 
all, is similar to that produced now by substance abuse. Drinking alcohol 
regularly, sniffing gasoline, taking crystal meth—doing any of these together 
with other people, as is usually done, both produces a deep sociability and si- 
multaneously makes one witness the destruction of social relations with oth- 
ers, including with one’s own children, just as in traditional society one was 
helpless to protect one’s children from whooping cough, measles, influenza, 
and especially famine—all the diseases and imposed constraints that came 
with the same trade that helped to sustain social life, while at the same time 
destroying it. In this sense, and perhaps only in this sense, this simultaneous 
production and destruction of sociability through drug and substance abuse 
is a continuation of one central feature of traditional society—the worst and 
most brutal feature—into the present. 

And there are more continuities than this. We might usefully appreciate 
the fact that “doing” drugs and alcohol is, among other things, an expression 
of one’s autonomy, and it produces the social connections with others rooted 
in this autonomy. The starting point here is that people who engage in what 
the dominant society calls “substance abuse” usually know full well that it is 
“wrong,” know that it is not approved, know that it is illegal, know that it is 
destructive, whatever. So to do it is to express one’s freedom and autonomy 
from such strictures, such control, such dominant statements about yes and 
no—even though it is also the case that the users themselves know it is de- 
structive to themselves and others. They are, at least for the moment and 
beyond the compulsions and satisfactions of addictions, making their own 
lives as they choose, even though ..., even though... 

This current mixture of autonomy and conscious self-destruction is only 
one of the many possible reasons why people do what they do, but it is an 
important reason. Not because it is a “correct” or good interpretation, but 
because it calls our attention to a long history of autonomy, disaster, and the 
complex pathways of collective self-assertion. Along with continuities we 
should pay attention to differences. 

In the midst of all the dying, traditional society was continually reborn 
among the people themselves. It was reborn from the autonomy of work pro- 
cesses and the daily lives of people whose relations to one another sustained 
the producers of commercially valuable goods: the women who made the 
clothes, prepared the skins for sale or use, had the babies, participated in the 
quarrels and antagonisms; the elders who conveyed both crucial and useless 
knowledge; all this and more. In the midst of largely imposed disasters, riven 
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with premature deaths, Native people lived autonomous lives. Now people 
still die prematurely in substantial numbers—from suicide, from substance 
abuse, from the accidents and diseases that befall substance abusers—and in 
the midst of these disasters current societies are also reborn, but in a different 
way, and the difference will turn out to matter greatly. 

Current society is continually reborn in the midst of these many deaths 
in part because it serves the needs of corporations and the state for a “le- 
gal” entity—the “Native government”—to sign over access to its communal 
resources, and to accept, in its “sovereignty,” levels of industrial pollution 
and destructive forestry and mining and hydroelectricity production that 
would not be permitted outside Native lands (Dombrowski 2001, 2010). Now 
Native societies are reborn, only in part but continually, from the financial 
resources that are poured into them, from the programs that are run through 
them and on them, from the welfare payments made instead of job creation, 
from Native elites and their arrangements with external states, corporations, 
and nongovernmental organizations—in sum, through everything but the 
activities and the productive work of ordinary Native people who, during 
the so-called traditional time period, were themselves responsible for the 
continual rebirth of their society. At the most fundamental level of the social 
reproduction of Native communities it is literally a breathtaking difference 
from the way things were before. Ordinary Native people are left, as far as the 
dominant society is concerned, with one major, and largely despised, role: 
ill and needy Native peoples constitute one of the largest sources of non- 
Native middle-class and secure working-class jobs in Labrador. Dealing with 
ill, injured, and need-swamped Native people is a major industry in Labrador 
for Whites, including academics, professional helpers, and service workers. 

I must emphasize that this is not an endorsement of Widdowson and 
Howard’s Disrobing the Aboriginal Industry (2008). Their book focuses on 
the work dealing with Native problems in order to critique both the oppor- 
tunism of many such workers and, it seems to me, to demean Native peoples 
for their multiple problems.” To the contrary, I am using the difficulties and 
destructiveness of domination to show the resourcefulness of Native soci- 
eties seeking to cope with this, and to critique how the dominant society 
both exploits Native peoples’ productivity and simultaneously exploits the 
suffering caused by their appropriation from Native resources and Native 
productivity. 
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The Innu Become Indians, but Not Completely 

In the region that became the United States colonists primarily wanted Native 
American lands, and however much they took, it was never enough. Further 
north, in the spruce and alder forests that became northeastern Canada, the 
hunger for land taken from Native peoples was not as great, at least until the 
recent demands for hydroelectric dams and reservoirs, oil, timber, and min- 
erals that are sited on Native lands. Agriculture was much less possible north 
of the St. Lawrence River valley, and colonial settlement less desirable there. 
What was wanted were furs, and this required Native producers who were 
more experienced at that task than the new arrivals and especially had the 
social relations that could organize the substantial amounts of labor needed 
to procure, prepare, transport, and trade the furs. For we are not talking about 
a few skins here and there, but a major industry, one that was a substantial 
component of the shaping of Canada." 

Bruce Trigger (1990, introduction), the primary historical anthropologist 
of the Huron of the St. Lawrence River valley and northern highlands, has 
noted that this meant that until the fur trade was no longer economically 
significant, approximately the late mid-nineteenth century, the Canadians 
did not assault the Native people as violently as was done in the United 
States after it ceased being a colony of Great Britain. But we need to realize 
that northern Native mortality and the amount of violence and destruction 
northern Native peoples were subject to were at least as severe, ifless direct, 
as in the future United States. Examining why and how this was so requires 
us to say a few words about two surprisingly interwoven features of the early 
colonial landscape: beavers and disease. Let’s look at beavers first. 

Beavers build their lodges—sometimes a combination of house and dam, 
sometimes two nearby structures—usually across slower-moving portions 
or narrow passages of smaller creeks and streams. Beaver dams are very ef- 
fective: as the slower sections of creeks run across flatter terrain, these dams 
often back up and spread out the watercourse quite dramatically. That means 
that anyone who has even a slight familiarity with the landscape can find bea- 
ver quite readily, and even those with little or no familiarity with the terrain 
can recognize beaver ponds, partly by placement and partly by the beaver-cut 
saplings at the pond’s margins. Newcomers in unfamiliar terrain have the 
problem of sustaining themselves, not finding whatever beaver may be there. 

The ease of finding beaver and, once found, of trapping them had a very 
substantial impact on relations between Native peoples, and this often adver- 
sarial relationship was an important factor driving surviving Native people 
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into the arms of the colonists: their trade relations, armaments, viruses, and 
bacteria. 

Once Native people started hunting beaver commercially, even if they 
had access to a relatively large trapping region with a lot of beaver, it rarely 
took twenty years for the supply of beaver to be reduced below commercial 
levels. But the survival of a great many northern Native communities and 
peoples—or if not survival then at the least a substantial portion of their 
well-being—usually came to depend on their continuing effectiveness in the 
beaver trade. And once a Native people in this situation ran out of beaver, 
they had very few options. 

These options were not exclusive: a Native community without their own 
beaver could pursue different combinations. They could get into transport, 
carrying European or their own trade goods into the interior and bringing 
back pelts; they could assault and drive away Native peoples beyond the ex- 
isting trade networks and take over their territory; they could conquer and 
subdue a more distant people and force them to procure pelts on imposed 
terms; or they themselves could either run away or stay and, with their num- 
bers reduced by disease and violence, become small-scale providers of goods 
and services for the expanding colonial political economy. Quite far north 
there was an alternative product, white or silver fox, but they were much 
more scarce and their range much more restricted. Beaver were for long the 
center of the trade, and there was often a lot of violence as one Indian group 
sought to muscle others out of direct connections to the long-distance trade 
networks. At stake was one of the key items in the trade: muskets. With mus- 
kets one’s area of trade and control could expand; without muskets every- 
thing contracted. 

Trade was survival for most Native peoples in the northern forests and 
on the central grasslands; the exception in the region that is our focus are 
the Naskapi of the northeastern corner of the Ungava Peninsula.” Until the 
mid-twentieth century the Naskapi were erroneously identified as a separate 
people from the Montagnais of central and southern Labrador primarily be- 
cause, living in the caribou barrens, with access to herds of caribou that, while 
having extreme demographic cycles, usually numbered in the hundreds of 
thousands, they did not so quickly and so pervasively become dependent on 
trading with the HBC.” All the rest of the Native peoples in the region did." 

With trade came access to both guns and disease. The Europeans who di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in or profited from the beaver and pelt trade knew 
about as well as did the Native peoples the problem of the quick reduction in 
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commercially viable numbers of beaver, as well as what Native options were 
for doing something about it. One early way the Europeans addressed this is- 
sue was to supply guns—muskets at first—to the Native peoples with whom 
they traded, to help them expand their control over other Native peoples. 

In 1648-1650 the Iroquois slaughtered the Huron, who were settled just 
north of the North Shore of the St. Lawrence River and westward to the lands 
above Lake Ontario, from north of Montreal to the west. It was a genocidal 
holocaust: the Huron were destroyed as a separate people, with some of the 
survivors joining the Iroquois and some fleeing westward, as far as Wiscon- 
sin, pursued and still assaulted there by the Iroquois. There were two main 
factors in Huron vulnerability to this assault. The first was the fact that since 
the French explorers had entered their region in the early 1600s, along with 
sailors, settlers, and traders, the Huron population had been substantially 
reduced by disease. Further, the Iroquois had just acquired four hundred 
muskets, provided to them by the Dutch at and beyond Albany. Since two 
Iroquois leaders had been killed by musket fire by Champlain in 1610, the 
Iroquois had well-developed ideas about what muskets could do. It is reveal- 
ing that this genocide was the culmination of what some historians, following 
colonial practice, have called the “Beaver Wars” (Trigger 1976). 

The price that Native peoples paid for their access to guns was not just 
providing pelts and military assistance subduing or breaking other Native 
peoples, but exposure to very high rates of disease mortality. The Iroquois, 
as seems to have been usual for the larger and more powerful confederacies, 
dealt with their own reduction in numbers from disease and war by con- 
tinually “adopting” —incorporating—captives, the conquered, or those flee- 
ing from other Native nations. The smaller or more vulnerable peoples did 
not as effectively have this option, although there was a substantial amount 
of merging and combining, along with splitting and separating. The numeri- 
cally smaller and more vulnerable Native peoples could not as effectively 
provide a refuge to other Native peoples fleeing impossible circumstances 
(Sider [1986] 2003, chapters 10 and 11). 

The Huron were one of the larger and more dynamic Native groups near 
the northern shores of the St. Lawrence River, and they were allied with many 
smaller groups, including the Montagnais. The Huron lived in a region where 
it was possible to grow corn, beans, and some less preservable vegetables 
such as squash. They probably based part of their relations to other Native 
communities in the region, particularly those further north and northeast, 
on the supply of dried corn and beans, for dried corn was, as frequently noted 
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by the Jesuits, the primary food for traveling, including especially journeys 
to and along the trapping routes. The corn was pounded and often boiled, 
making metal pots, which very much speeded up the cooking process (com- 
pared to stone boiling), a much desired item of trade, for they significantly 
facilitated travel along the trap lines. Metal pots and kettles were a trade item 
that the European fur traders were only too glad to provide, for they helped 
Native peoples work long-distant trap lines. 

The Montagnais, allied to the Huron, lived in the Laurentian hills to the 
north and east of the Huron and further east and inland along the North 
Shore of the St. Lawrence River, as well as, especially in the early colonial pe- 
riod, at or near the Jesuit missionary settlement at Mingan, where the Mingan 
and Manitou Rivers entered the St. Lawrence River. These rivers were major 
travel and trading routes into the central interior of the Ungava Peninsula and 
were heavily used as trapping routes into the interior by the Montagnais in 
Labrador from the eighteenth through the twentieth centuries. 

Huron history ricocheted well into the Ungava Peninsula, because the 
Montagnais Innu enter into the colonial period records as allies of the Huron 
against the Iroquois, and their lives were changed when the Iroquois butch- 
ered the Huron to secure their own relations with the Europeans. The Native 
historical tradition that the Montagnais were pushed up into Atlantic coastal 
Labrador, and then into the central Ungava Peninsula first by Iroquois and 
then by European violence, as well as by epidemics of new diseases, seems 
more than just probable. 

The situation of the Native peoples of this region—the North Shore of 
the St. Lawrence, the Atlantic Coast from the Gulf of St. Lawrence north to 
central Labrador, and the fluid boundaries of what we might call, for Euro- 
Canadian traders and missionary priests, the reachable interior—was shaped 
by the beaver trade and Native warfare. The Native situation was also shaped 
by the contradictions of early French colonial culture, as these values, atti- 
tudes, and practices worked both with and against the plots and plans of the 
French Jesuit and Recollect priests. The French were the dominant Euro- 
pean presence and power in this region from the early 1600s until the loss of 
Québec City in the middle of the Seven Years’ War—in 1759—and the sub- 
sequent loss of the Labrador coast at the end of the war, in 1763, with those 
arrangements finalized in 1765. The French treatment of Native peoples and 
the contradictions embedded in this treatment were thus formative. 

One part of these contradictions is revealed by the name that the French 
imposed upon the people they called the Huron. This name is derived by 
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combining the early modern French word huré—rough hair, unkempt, ruf- 
fian, a rough and uncivilized person, animal-like, and other derogatives— 
with the French suffix on, which is a diminutive. The name Huron was first 
used to refer to French peasants in 1358, who went into rebellion against the 
nobility shortly after the Black Plague subsided, while the French king was in 
English captivity. The peasants were rather easily and very brutally put down, 
hence the diminutive. The Native peoples called both savage and Huron are, 
in this sense, almost the same as those peasants for the early French colonists 
and their mainland sponsors: potentially dangerous villains, perhaps a bit 
more dangerous than the peasants, who “don’t know their place,’ who must 
and can be kept down and suppressed if and when they assert themselves.” 

Another part of the contradictions underlying French treatment of Native 
peoples is revealed by the Jesuits, who, while sharing an elitist contempt for 
the people regarded as poor savages, also sought, with quite some personal 
toil and stress, to regard them well enough to seek to save their souls. But the 
Jesuits never quite understood, or only rarely admitted some understanding 
of, one of the major reasons Native people turned to this imported religion. 
In the early to mid-1600s the Jesuits described themselves as most frequently 
successful at converting—or superficially converting—Huron who were dy- 
ing from one European-introduced disease or another. Native people in that 
horrendous situation turned to the Jesuits for what the Jesuits thought was 
eternal relief. Perhaps Native people were just seeking help from the same 
people who brought them their new and strange forms of suffering and death. 
As a Jesuit saw it, “The kingdom of God is being greatly advanced in these 
countries. We have here a nation from without, taking refuge with us both on 
account of the Hiroquios, their enemies, and of the epidemic, which is still 
causing great mortality among them; nearly all of them are baptized before 
death. I have baptized some of them, and it is no small task for our Fathers, 
morning and evening, to instruct and visit these poor sick people, who seem 
to have escaped cruel death from their enemies only to die the glorious death 
of the elect” (Letter of Father Francoise du Peron, sJ, to Father Joseph Im- 
bert du Peron, Jesuit Relations xv, 161). One can sense a bit of sad irony in the 
final phrase, along with the self-satisfaction that supposedly justifies it all, for 
the Jesuit priest is also one of the elect. 

As is widely known, every once in a while Native peoples struck back 
against the explorers, colonists, and missionaries in large-scale assaults. 
These were not often very successful, certainly not in the long run, although 
the threat of major assault may have brought some dignity and some gains 
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to Native peoples. What is much less widely known is how individuals and 
small groups of Native peoples tried to retaliate against the Europeans, both 
for their introduced diseases and for the intruders’ ineffective “medical” 
or religious countermeasures. These attempts to strike back at the people 
who brought such suffering often seem surprisingly inconclusive. While the 
Huron at one point killed seven priests, more usually their retaliation just 
evaporated—in ways that indicate a complex underlay, with a deeply ambiva- 
lent and conflicting range of ideas about how to respond. Consider one early 
Jesuit priest’s example: 


I left three Rivers on the 4" of September, and reached the Huron country on 
the day of Saint Michael [September 29], at twelve o'clock at night. The journey 
is one of 300 leagues by water, through many very long and dangerous rapids... 
Consequently no others except savages can undertake the journey. . . . I fortu- 
nately embarked with the Huron captain, who showed me every courtesy along 
the way. Reverend Father Lallemant, our superior, and Father Lemoyne, who 
departed before I did, did not fare so well. The former was almost strangled by 
one of the island savages [this is an Algonquin nation that is encountered upon 
the way], who tried several times to put a bow string around his neck,—“to 
avenge, he said, “the death of one of his little children,’ who had been bled by 
one of our men who had gone up a day or two before the Father. I encountered 
this same savage near the island, who, when he first saw me, said he must do the 
same to me, and for a long time tried to persuade our Hurons that they ought 
not to bring Frenchmen into their country, that it was we who made them all 
die; my Capt. pacified him as well as he could. Notwithstanding all this talk, one 
of his comrades came to see me morning and evening, to have me help him pray 
to God in his Algonquin language; I did so. 

As for father Lemoyne, he was obliged to part from his savages, as he had no 
longer any provisions. Accordingly, they left him on the bank of the river with 
one of our [Huron?] men, whose hunting, which was very successful, furnished 
him with food for two weeks. Then he embarked in one of the canoes of our 
band. The master of this canoe, two days later, wished to leave him upon a rock, 
and I had to give him my blanket to satisfy him. (Letter of Father Francoise 
Peron, sJ, to Father Joseph Imbert du Peron, Jesuit Relations xv, 151) 


Whatever caused such small-scale attempts at remedial justice by Native 
people to often be so inconclusive’*—and a wide range of factors are all pos- 
sible—my sense is that the Innu retreat into the forest interior of Labrador 
was partly impelled not only by a need to escape both disease and violence 
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but perhaps also by a desire to live life more on their own terms. As we have 
sought to showin the first two sections of this chapter, that both was and was 
not possible. That difficult contradiction does not make living on your own 
terms any less desirable. 

Trade, disease, assault, guns, missionaries—all of these created a strongly 
sprung, inescapable trap. There was one escape route for the Montagnais/ 
Naskapi: the land in the central and northern Ungava Peninsula was such a 
difficult place to live and had, comparatively, so few commercially valuable 
furs that the Iroquois, who were willing to pursue some surviving Huron as 
far west as Wisconsin, did not bother to pursue the Montagnais/Naskapi into 
the closer territories of central and northern Labrador. 

But the diseases all did. As described by the Jesuits from the early mid- 
1600s on, these included diseases that now would be recognized as varieties 
of influenza, smallpox, and measles. Together they both decimated the Hu- 
ron and spread far beyond what the Jesuits saw. 


THE EARLY COLONIAL HISTORY of the Innu people in the interior of Labra- 
dor, from the 1500s to the late 1700s and early 1800s, is currently not possible 
to undertake in any detail, for the necessary data have yet to emerge. It is 
difficult to tell when the Innu moved for most of the year into the interior, 
and whether that was a relatively long or a brief and sudden process. They 
were firmly in the interior in the early mid-1800s, but for determining how 
long this was the case, all we have are probabilities and bits of evidence. 

In the early 1600s the Innu lived near and were allies of the Huron. As the 
surviving Huron were driven westward, the Innu moved east, settling for 
part of the year at Mingan, on the St. Lawrence River, about halfway between 
Québec City and the Atlantic Ocean. Mingan was a Jesuit mission settle- 
ment, and the Jesuits there came from the same European disease reservoir 
as did the Jesuits who worked among the Huron. Innu were also on the coasts 
of Labrador at the Strait of Belle Isle and were trading there with Basque 
whalers from the early 1500s, and then with the Dutch and French. On both 
grounds—their closeness to the Huron and their contact with missionary 
priests and French, Dutch, and Basque fishers—it is more than probable 
that they were severely impacted by the new diseases. These diseases, pri- 
marily epidemics of smallpox, measles, and influenza, were the other trinity 
that Europeans brought, along with something that led to often fatal dys- 
entery. Later, intensifying in the nineteenth century, this second pantheon 
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became more populated: these life-taking and, for the survivors, life-shaping 
diseases were joined by the always present TB and syphilis, endemic rather 
than epidemic. Much later, with increasing intensity from the 1980s, the epi- 
demic diseases finally declined with vaccinations and more effective medical 
care, but in their place was the very significant intensification of new health 
crises—diabetes, renal failure, alcoholism, and especially suicide. 

To understand the crucial, long-term, life-shaping consequences of these 
diseases, we need to distinguish between epidemic and endemic disease. 
Epidemics spread literally like wildfire, killing victims and maiming survi- 
vors, and moving on until their next return. Endemic diseases stay constantly 
present in the population, killing far more slowly, often maiming far more. 

Ahorrible point: an epidemic that kills too quickly does not give the vi- 
rus or bacteria much of a chance to spread, so when there is no effective 
treatment, the quicker it kills the better—although sometimes it is just plain 
worse. Ring around the rosie / pocket full of posies / ashes, ashes, we all fall down. 
In one probably fictional but still suggestive interpretation of this children’s 
rhyme, the rose-colored ring was the first sign of the bubonic plague; the 
pocket full of posies signified the flower that was supposed to protect those 
who carried it from the plague; the ashes were the burnt corpses, supposed 
to constrain the spread of the disease. But despite posies and ashes, a great 
many survivors of one moment all fell down the next. Quick deaths are often 
not quick enough, or the disease is carried by fleas and lice, which do not die 
so quickly if at all. But sometimes quick-moving epidemics have limited de- 
structiveness. Endemic—constantly present—diseases, while less dramatic, 
are at least equally horrible. Doing their damage more slowly, they can some- 
times spread and devastate more widely than epidemics.” But they are very 
much less noticeable in the historical record, for the deaths do not cluster as 
dramatically. We will see how the epidemics devastated Indians and Eskimos, 
for these epidemics at least occasionally attracted comments. The endemic 
diseases, including routine starvation (as opposed to famine crises), proba- 
bly caused as much chaos and loss (Kleivan 1966, appendix; Father O’Brien 
Papers). This point is particularly important to help us think about situations 
where the more or less well people are helpless to effectively care for the ill, 
as well as the long-lasting consequences from times when this situation be- 
comes either suddenly widespread or continually recurrent. 

While we do not know when the Innu started moving into the interior, 
it is clear that one of the major causes for this move was to escape exposure 
to disease. There were a range of other issues in the late 1700s and into the 
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early 1800s, when the Innu were forced to abandon the coast and its more 
regular and secure food supply for the rigors of the interior. Inland for most of 
the year, they made brief trips to the coast to trade, to meet the priests (who 
rarely went far inland), and to get food. 

In the 1760s the French almost entirely left the Labrador coast, thus end- 
ing the Innu’s access to guns until they started working for HBC in the in- 
terior, sixty to eighty years later. In 1785 the Moravians, who had founded 
the first of their mission settlements for the Inuit in 1772, started supplying 
the Inuit with guns, which put further pressure on the Innu to move away 
from the coast, as the Inuit retaliated for earlier Innu violence. And when the 
French fishers and whalers departed, the French fur traders closed almost all 
their posts and also went, taking with them a more supportive relationship 
to Indian fur trappers than HBC ever had or ever would have (Great Britain, 
Privy Council 1927, 6:3128). 

In 1763, at the end of the French and Indian War, the French handed over 
the region that is now Labrador to the English. Four years later General Mur- 
ray, in his report on this transition in the region, wrote that the French fur 
traders, who had been dealing with Natives on credit—supplies for future 
delivery of pelts—were committed to Native survival, not from caring but 
from the logic of the trade. “It was to the interest of the Lessee [those who 
held a license to trade] that the Indians should not perish from want or pri- 
vation, as the native had no property from which he could obtain repayment 
of his advances” (Great Britain, Privy Council 1927, 6:3112). 

HBC, as it came to dominate the trade on the Ungava Peninsula from the 
early 1800s to the mid-1900s, provided much less credit, showed no concern 
when Natives with whom they dealt died, and even actively used starvation, 
including fatal starvation, to harness the Natives to the fur trade. After TB 
became endemic in the early nineteenth century, with high mortality rates, 
HBC paid no attention and did not have a single doctor in the whole Hudson's 
Bay region until 1960. HBC had little concern for doing anything for Native 
peoples other than getting furs from them: in 1822 George Simpson wrote 
to his patron in England, Andrew Colville, expressing his “strong objection 
to establishing schools for Indian children in Rupert’s Land [all of the HBC 
territories]; they will serve merely to fill the pockets and bellies of hungry 
missionaries, they will rear the natives in habits of indolence, and an enlight- 
ened Indian is good for nothing” (Merk [1931] 1968, lviii). 

As the Innu were being pressed to settle in the interior, primarily by dis- 
ease, violence, and the appropriation of their coastal resources by Europeans, 
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there seem to have been several ecological disasters in the interior region. 
In 1785 and 1814—on compelling but not conclusive evidence—there were 
major forest fires in the interior, with the cloud of smoke and ashes visible 
hundreds of miles away (Hind 1863, 1:250).?° 

While fires in dense forests produce the new low growth that allows for- 
aging animals to proliferate, restoring their numbers after several years, after 
such fires the surviving people who live from these animals face a period of 
real dearth. The ground was being prepared and peopled for the entrance of 
HBC into Labrador, mostly in the early to mid-nineteenth century. Innu were 
being driven into the central forests, and the animals, on which the Innu de- 
pended for food, were being driven away or dying in the conflagrations. It is in- 
structive to realize that when HBC minimized supplying substantial foodstuffs 
to their European-origin workers in their posts, in the 1820s, to lower costs, 
and told their workers to live more off the land, this meant the workers turned 
to an intensely protein diet, for vegetables other than potatoes, turnips, and 
local berries in the fall were in very scarce supply. The Innu diet was also pri- 
marily protein—meat, fowl, and fish—and when the protein supply declined, 
they were in serious trouble. When HBC moved into Labrador, trading basic 
foodstuffs—flour, tea, lard, molasses—plus blankets, canvas for tents, pots 
and kettles, ammunition and guns (in a very limited and controlling way), 
and, of course, metal traps, all in return for furs, they were offering goods that 
were dearly needed by the Innu, and even by the Inuit at the margins of Mora- 
vian engagement. HBC’s northernmost Ungava trading post, Fort Chimo, was 
visited by Naskapi, Montagnais, and Inuit after it was reestablished in 1831. 

HBC and its supplies may have been dearly needed by the Innu, but the 
Innu got proportionately very little for their furs. At one point in his 1824- 
1825 correspondence to London, Simpson lays out the costs and returns that 
he estimated for a set of three new trading posts. The figures he gives are as 


follows: 
8000 beaver and small furs in 150 packs at £60 per pack. £9000 
wages of four clerks and 44 men at £30 per annum each £1440 


outfit [goods given to trappers in trade]: 150 pieces goods 


at £8 sterling each £1200 
contingencies £1000 
total costs £3640 
probable gain £5360 


(Merk 1968, 70) 
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Note that the value of the goods given to the Natives in return for the furs 
they procured was approximately 13 percent of the sale value of the furs, and 
this proportion was indeed fairly standard among several sets of figures for 
various posts that I checked. This paucity of return, above and beyond all 
the other forms of domination and control, including especially the scarcity 
of ammunition, was a substantial part of the squeeze that turned Innu into 
Indians. 

There is no need to review here the specific history of HBC in Labrador. 
The relevant first point of this history can be made by noting that HBC’s op- 
erations in Labrador were far less profitable than elsewhere and that however 
much they squeezed their Indian suppliers, their posts continually opened 
and rapidly closed. Ungava was an expensive place to supply the interior, for 
most rivers were not good for transport, being strewn with rocks and rapids. 
Moreover, the harvest of fur was not large. The problem was compounded 
by imposed famine and the death of the producers either directly or by being 
weakened by hunger and stress for the next epidemic or the circulating en- 
demic diseases. Would that the current conservative and supposedly liberal 
governments in Canada, England, France, Germany, and the United States 
could learn the inevitable long-term consequences from this squeeze on the 
primary producers. The whole history of HBC, as well as the writings of the 
domesticated historians who celebrate its macho history, makes the point 
that the lesson is unlearnable by its perpetrators and its celebrants, although 
it lives all too openly and destructively in the everyday life of its victims. 

John McLean was one of the smartest and most observant of HBC’s post 
managers. He was constantly denied promotion and then forced to resign 
by Simpson, who would suffer no competition to his arrogant belief that his 
“rod of iron” would produce positive results, were it only enforced sternly 
enough. McLean was posted to Fort Chimo, in the northern Ungava Penin- 
sula, because two Moravian missionaries, in 1811, wrote back to England that 
the lands were plentiful. Once there, McLean quickly urged HBC to go else- 
where, saying the trade there was too difficult, too costly, and too unproduc- 
tive to be worth pursuing. Simpson and his successors persisted in the belief 
that if only the Indians were pressured hard enough, including being starved 
and drugged with alcohol into submission, they could produce enough furs 
to matter. McLean was right; it did not happen. But on the route to that 
perpetually recurring disaster, some significant features of the Innu’s Indian 
culture developed. 

Here I would call attention to two features of this culture that carry 
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from the past into the present and the impending future. The first is a well- 
developed Innu resourcefulness, rooted in communal insights into how the 
larger system on which they have been chained works, as it has changed 
from the nineteenth century into the present. While the Inuit have recently 
been pressured and bribed by their own leaders into signing a land claims 
agreement that is at its best a fundamental betrayal of their rights and their 
needs—Inuit leaders promised and delivered $5,000 to each adult ifthe land 
claims agreement won the election—the Innu long refused to sign a similar 
compact of perfumed self-destruction. 

Innu resourcefulness is one component of the nineteenth-century “tradi- 
tional” period that persists, with substantial productive effects, into the pres- 
ent. This sense of their situation was very hard-won: Indians recently again 
becoming Innu were treated with far more brutality, well into the present, 
and have lived and still live even harsher lives, than the Eskimo as they once 
again become Inuit. The second component of Innu living their history, their 
not-yet-past, is far more destructive. 

The extraordinarily vicious and brutal squeeze that HBC put on Native 
peoples in Labrador, combined with the inescapable need of the Innu to deal 
with HBC on HBC’s terms—somewhat less in the north, until the collapse of 
the caribou herd in the late nineteenth century—created long-lasting prob- 
lems. The Innu, as HBC’s Indians, had to pay with their own skins to deliver 
skins to HBC, as HBC’s motto bragged, which, while it may have suited HBC 
just fine, took a larger toll on the Innu than just the high mortality rate. The 
HBC motto was emblazoned on the company flag above its trading posts: 
pro pelle cutum, skin for skin. It had very specific consequences among both 
HBC’s Indians and now among their descendants, the Innu people. 

The price the Innu paid for their need to be in the trade, a price that has 
persisted into the present, is simply and brutally this: a people squeezed so 
hard are often not able to meet the demands of their own values about their own 
relationships. People who want, deeply and intensely, to take care of their chil- 
dren, their family, their kin, and others in the community are put in a situa- 
tion where they must watch their children, their family, and others starve and 
die from famine or, weakened by famine, succumb to disease. Or they them- 
selves die, leaving their children and their elderly parents with the ground cut 
out from under them. This is a break between ought and is, between one’s 
feelings and commitments to family, friends, and community and what one 
can actually do. What HBC, and only to a slightly less extent the Moravians, 
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did was to create a fundamental rupture in the intimate and positive relations 
in Native families and communities.” 

To my mind this is one component of the current epidemic of alcoholism 
and abandonment of responsibilities found in Native communities. It becomes 
more than abandonment: the high domestic violence rates are an aggressive 
assault on intimacy, an anger at people who present you with needs you can- 
not meet and feelings you cannot recognize or, if recognized, you cannot do 
much about. They just make you feel inadequate, weak, and empty, and they 
deserve what they get for doing this to you. And all this is in addition to the 
current profound mistreatment and abandonment of caring by the provincial 
and federal governments, which is a substantial part of the current problems. 

To counter the present government and popular romanticization of and 
fantasies about “tradition, it is crucial to raise the issue of what tradition was, 
and how its unromantic parts may reside within the present. 

This interpretation may be at least partly wrong, for it is indeed a reach. 
But it may be helpful to think about and explore, to see whether putting 
people in a position where they can do something about each other’s needs 
and feelings might bring broader changes. The most important aspect of this 
interpretation of the consequences of yesterday is the strategies it suggests 
for making a more livable today. 


THE INUIT HAVE A different history that reaches toward a similar present 
situation. The differences and similarities between Innu and Inuit present a 
substantial analytical problem. For reasons we will address in chapter 6, the 
relocation communities that the Innu were forced into have been garbage 
strewn, marked until recently by broken glass and burnt houses. The govern- 
ment built both communities and houses for the Innu that are very difficult 
places for living. The Inuit communities, even the large sections that house 
relocatees, by contrast are better built and more orderly places, with clean 
streets and mostly tended houses. Yet the substance abuse and youth suicide 
rates are nearly identical, as are the incidents of domestic violence. History 
and domination each have their own deep logic, different surface appear- 
ances to the contrary. The Inuit were also often in the same situation where 
they were unable to care for their own, where they had the same rupture 
between is and ought, but this one fact does not account for the differences 


or the similarities. 
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The Inuit Become Eskimo, but Not Completely 

To understand the interweaving of autonomy and disaster among the Es- 
kimo at the Moravian mission posts, we need to begin from the point that 
their increasing “confinement” to the mission stations was explicitly designed 
to constrain their autonomy. This was done partly to “protect” the Eskimo 
from the violence of the Europeans and Americans fishing from the Labrador 
coast, and perhaps more—to protect those folks from the Eskimo’s revenge 
and their assaults from other motivations, including plunder, or retaliatory 
plunder for their plundered whale stocks. 

The early and direct opposition to Inuit autonomy is nicely expressed by a 
proclamation of Governor M. Shuldham, naval governor of Newfoundland, 
in 1772, one year after the Moravians established their first mission station in 
Labrador, at Nain: 


Whereas I am informed that the Esquimaux savages inhabiting that part of the 
coast of Labrador where the Unitas Fratrum [the official name of the Moravi- 
ans] and its society have formed a settlement for the furtherance of the Gospel 
among the heathen, have lately strolled from the said settlement to the southward, 
and with a view of trading with the shipping which touch upon that coast. And 
whereas many barbarous murthers have been committed on both sides by the 
English upon the savages and the savages upon the English, occasioned by 
disputes and misunderstandings in bartering their traffick; for putting a stop 
thereto for the future I do hereby desire and require that the said the Unitas 
Fratrum to use every fair and gentle means in their power to prevent the said 
Esquimaux savages from going to the southward, without first obtaining their 
permission in writing for so doing, and till such times as other settlements be 


formed and extended down along the coast. ( Jenness 196s, 9; emphasis added) 


I love that phrase “have lately strolled from the said settlement to the 
southward,” for it conveys, in the one word “strolled,” both the autonomy 
and the self-possession of the Inuit at this point of early contact. Gathering 
and if possible confining the Inuit to the Moravian communities sought to 
undermine this autonomy and self-possession, but it did not quite work. One 
of the reasons that the Inuit continued to go south was to get guns from 
trading with visiting schooners and the independent traders—mostly fish- 
ermen along the southern coast who wanted to do a bit of trade to supple- 
ment their earnings from the catch. So the Moravians started providing guns 
to the Inuit by late 1785, which enabled the Inuit to defend themselves against 
the armed Indians—whose supply of guns had been markedly diminished 
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when the French, as part of the surrender negotiations in 1763, abandoned 
the Labrador coast at the end of the Seven Years’ War. Simultaneously, the 
guns enabled the Eskimos, no longer as terrified by Indians who held the 
inland hunting regions, to go inland in the fall or early spring to hunt caribou. 

Going inland to hunt caribou was a deeply contradictory practice, both 
supporting and undermining Inuit autonomy. On the one hand, it provided 
a substantial subsistence base. But to go inland after caribou required large 
quantities of seal meat for dog food. Helge Kleiven (1966), in an insightful 
analysis of Eskimo history, has shown that the sled dogs could not do the ex- 
ceptionally hard work of the long trip inland and hauling the meat and skins 
out without being fed seal meat, for caribou meat did not contain enough 
fat to give the dogs the energy for this work. To get the quantity of seals nec- 
essary for the trip inland, the Inuit had to get seal nets from the Moravians, 
which they started to do in 1805, but to get these nets, they had to rent them 
on Moravian terms. Autonomy and dependence came deeply interwoven. In 
this sense the Inuit were in a similar situation as the Innu, with an autonomy 
that was both encouraged and simultaneously undermined. 

The Moravians’ hand was further strengthened in 1773, one year after 
Governor Shuldham’s proclamation, as Great Britain transferred control of 
the whole Labrador coastline to Québec, and Québec paid no attention to 
what was happening north of Hamilton Inlet (Jenness 1965, 9), where the 
Moravians had their missions and, increasingly, “their” Eskimos. In the time 
period when the Moravians were establishing and consolidating their con- 
trol, they could do, or try to do, just about whatever they wanted. 

There is one widely known feature of the organization of missionary 
communities in Labrador whose social implications are never discussed, al- 
though it is worth some attention. Many of the missionaries were married, 
and their wives came with them from Germany and worked in Labrador 
as missionary-teachers, quasi-nurses, or in various supportive roles. Other 
missionaries married each other in Labrador. When any of these couples had 
children, the children at about eight years old were sent back to Germany to 
be “educated,” while both parents stayed in Labrador. They could send and 
receive mail to and from their children once a year, with the supply boat. 
Most never saw their children again until the children were in their twenties, 
when the missionaries returned to Germany or retired. It is likely that the 
Inuit had some substantial reactions to people sending their own children 
away—as children, forever—for in these small communities the Inuit had 
to know both the parents and the children. Whatever these reactions were, 
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it seems that the Moravians taught more lessons about the ways of the domi- 
nant Europeans than their Bible lessons. 

One of the major pressures keeping the Eskimos at the mission stations 
was the fearful mortality rates of the more independent Inuit in southern and 
central Labrador. Central Labrador was the region around what by then was 
called Hamilton Inlet, formerly Eskimo Bay, and southern Labrador the region 
south of that great fjord, down to and a bit past the Strait of Belle Isle. Diamond 
Jenness, an anthropologist whose work was used to help form mid-twentieth- 
century Canadian government policy toward Eskimos (and Indians),” pub- 
lished a book that, in 196s, surveyed the problems of Canadian and provincial 
administration of Eskimo affairs. In a section entitled “Extinction of the Eski- 
mos in Southern Labrador,” he states, “The estimated 400 [Inuit] whom Jens 
Haven met in Chateau Bay [near the Strait of Belle Isle] in 1765 may well have 
been the sole survivors [of a very much larger population of Inuit that once 
lived in Mingan, six hundred miles southwest of the straits in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence]. For eight years later [in 1773] Lieut. Curtis calculated at no more 
than 270 the total Eskimo population between the straight of Belle Isle and the 
District of Nain [in northern Labrador]” (Jenness 1965, 10). 

In the 1770s Captain Cartwright, who had established a fishing and fur- 
trading station on the southern Labrador coast, just south of Hamilton In- 
let, took five Inuit to England with him to visit. Four of them contracted 
smallpox and died, while the remaining survivor contracted smallpox and 
lived to return to her Labrador community, where just about everyone soon 
died of the disease. When Cartwright subsequently visited her community, 
all that was found were bones on the ground, without enough survivors to 
bury the dead, or with some survivors, sick or well, having fled—perhaps 
to other Inuit encampments. The Inuit, who had formerly lived, fishing and 
whaling in southern Labrador, especially at the Strait of Belle Isle and Es- 
kimo Inlet, were now increasingly confined by disease and the impossibility 
of maintaining themselves to northern Labrador, where, in the community 
of Okak, then the largest mission community, they had their last whale hunt 
in 1824. The Moravians were a very strange substitute for the whales and the 
landscape that had once sustained the Inuit. 

At the center of the tensions that emerged between the Moravians and the 
Eskimos settled at their mission stations was the contradiction between run- 
ning a trading post that generated a substantial profit and the missionaries’ 
attempt to Christianize the Inuit by offering love and concern. E. J. Hutton 
(1912), in his history of the Moravians, put the matter wonderfully well: 
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For two simple reasons, however, this trade with the Eskimos caused the SFG 
[the Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel, in London, that supplied and 
organized the finances of the Moravian missions] much anxiety. ... Ifa layman 
took charge, the trade was mismanaged [meaning the Inuit were, by their and 
the prevailing standards, underpaid]; and if a missionary took charge the Eski- 
mos ceased to love him. Each system had its defects; and, therefore, the breth- 
ren changed from one to the other. First (1771-1861) the missionaries had full 
control; then (1861-1876) the trade was placed under a general manager, with 
a layman at the head of each store; then (1876-1898) the missionaries resumed 
control; then (1898-1906) a layman was appointed as general manager while 
a missionary managed each store; and finally, in 1906, the law was laid down 
that trade and mission should be kept strictly apart. For the former the SFG 
was responsible; for the latter the mission board; and that is the system still [in 


1912] in force. 
Hutton subsequently continues: 


The other cause of trouble was the brethren’s kindness. For some years there ex- 
isted in the minds of the natives a remarkable delusion, spread first by certain 
schooner men, that while the sre claimed to be a trading concerned, it was, in re- 
ality, a charity; each article ... [imported by boat] therefore, belongs by right to the 
natives; no missionary had any right to charge any price whatsoever; and all those 
who sold goods at the stores were mere robbers and swindlers. At last the danger 
became so serious that the mission secretary (1888) was sent on a visitation; and 
yet so he explained the facts of the case, there was still so much suspicion left in 
fact, next year, at Hebron [a major mission community] the people even block- 
aded the schoolhouse and held the missionaries prisoners. By slow degrees the 
truth prevailed; the missionaries regained the people's confidence; and the people 
excused their evil conduct by saying that if they had been more efficiently taught 
they would not have sinned so deeply.’ ( Jenness 1965, 18; citing Hutton 1912, 30, 39) 


A very fine answer: the Inuit are saying that had the missionaries done 
their job of “educating” Eskimos better, they would not have encountered 
such troubles! This is far from just a joke, or teasing their interlocutors: the 
Inuit clearly knew who to blame for the Eskimo’s situation. 

The contradiction between the social relations appropriate for Christian- 
izing by the missionaries and the social relations that enabled the trading 
operations both to support the mission and to turn a profit above that was 
never solved by the Moravians. The failure to quiet these tensions, however, 
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was a major source of Inuit autonomy—a major factor keeping the Inuit from 
more completely becoming the Moravian’s Eskimos. 

Carol Brice-Bennett’s 1981 master’s thesis on the relations between Inuit 
and Moravians, from the 1804 religious “enthusiasm” to 1860, is by far the 
best general history of the Inuit in the nineteenth century. She has pointed 
out that throughout the first half of the nineteenth century the tensions 
between Inuit and Moravians increased substantially, and that the Inuit by 
midcentury were very forcefully and successfully asserting their rights and 
their own needs against the missionaries. But living where they did, with the 
oceans so pervasively plundered by Europeans, Canadians, and Americans, 
they still needed the missionaries. Before the Europeans arrived the Inuit 
lived this far and even farther north, but the whole northern resource base in 
marine mammals was substantially depleted by the early nineteenth century. 
The small coastal whales were gone, as well as the walruses and polar bears, 
and even the bird populations had been reduced by the intense harvesting 
of eggs and nesting birds. 

Brice-Bennett has convincingly argued that one of the substantial pres- 
sures for the widespread acceptance of Christianity by the Inuit, in 1804— 
after decades of resistance—was the worsening situation of Inuit women. 
With the increasing hardship of life in the north, the irregularity of the food 
supply in the locales where the Moravians put their settlements, and the in- 
creasing and unsolvable pressures on Inuit, the women were increasingly the 
victims of communal and family stress. In this context they turned to the 
missionaries for support and sustenance—including food that the mission- 
aries supplied. 

As Brice-Bennett (2007, personal communication) has pointed out, in- 
creasing tension was rooted in the history of settlement location. In their 
exploratory travels the missionaries looked for places where Inuit were gath- 
ered in substantial numbers to locate their mission stations. These explora- 
tory travels were by boat, so they took place in the summer when the coastal 
waters were largely ice-free. The first mission station location that the Mora- 
vians chose was at Nain, where relatively large numbers of Inuit gathered for 
the summer. Nain was, indeed, a good place for summer sustenance. But the 
Moravians wanted and pressured Eskimos to stay in the mission community 
from Christmas to Easter, the high points of the ritual calendar, which the 
Moravians with some good reasons thought would become an important part 
of the conversion process. But Nain was not at all a good location for Inuit to 
access winter foods—they were being increasingly pressured to winter, and 
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later to live year-round, where it was particularly hard to live in the winter, 
and this pressure continued through the founding of other mission stations. 

As the whales gave out, the Moravians encouraged the shift to seals, by 
supplying large nets. This enabled their Eskimo to intercept large quanti- 
ties of seals while the seals were on their shore-hugging seasonal migrations, 
using these near-shore anchored long nets. The Eskimo turned over to the 
Moravians the bulk of the sealskins and the oil rendered from seal blubber, 
both of which had substantial commercial value. This same harvest also fed 
the missionaries with seal meat, and what was left fed and clothed the Es- 
kimo. But along with HBC, the Moravians were incapable of understanding 
the basis for their own continuity. In the nineteenth century they “sold”— 
under the pretense that they owned—some of the Inuit’s best sealing loca- 
tions to Euro-Canadian commercial sealers. 

The second major way that the Moravians tried to make summer- 
subsistence places livable in winter was to pressure and encourage their Es- 
kimos to get into cod fishing, salting and drying large quantities of cod. The 
missionaries took—partly by purchase—a large quantity of the catch, some 
of which they sold for export, some of which they sold back to “their” Es- 
kimo, at inflated prices, during hunger times, a bit of which they handed out 
to the destitute, and some of which they used themselves. 

It was, altogether, a lot of pressure, both in the realm of the radically chang- 
ing productive economy and in the social relations that organized this pro- 
duction, largely but not entirely “from above.” Partly the pressures were also 
in the domain of the missionaries’ attempts to Christianize on their terms: 
to shun Inuit still following “old ways,” to humiliate former religious leaders 
and their followers who would not convert, and to get people to regularly 
attend church and not “sin.” The missionaries offered some inducements that 
were much appreciated: they imported musical instruments, which Inuit en- 
joyed using, and they taught reading and writing, which were also desired. 
But this was all in the context of a chaotic swirl of stress and transforma- 
tion, compounded by high mortality from recurrent disease among hunger- 
weakened people and the high rate of accidents by people pushed, or pushing 
themselves, to their limits to do the work of subsistence and commercial 
production. From, or with, this pressure Brice-Bennett (1981) has shown a 
growing anger by the Inuit toward the missionaries, which by the mid- to late 
nineteenth century episodically took direct and confrontational expression, 
including, for example, locking the missionaries in the trade house, robbing 
the trade stores, and other assaults upon mission property and ways. 
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There was also a significant and insightful dismay among the Inuit about 
their worsening situation. This dismay reveals a range of very deep and long- 
lasting tensions in Inuit relations with Euro- Canadians, then and now. Con- 
sider the following example. 

In 1926, in a folklore journal, the popular anthropologist Franz Boas pub- 
lished a brief note on two Inuit “riddles.” One seems to be teasing or mocking 
Boas while also becoming serious, the other seems more a parable than a 
riddle, with a deeply poignant message. Boas is a very strange anthropologist 
by several current standards. Justly famous for his critique of racism and for 
extensive fieldwork (but fieldwork that exploited and appropriated from his 
field assistants), he had almost no sense of history or of the larger social con- 
text of the Native peoples he studied.” In fact, he avoided both history and 
context, for anthropology in the early twentieth century worked by ignoring 
the present and imagining “pure” Native ways that supposedly once existed. 
It is useful to reintroduce both history and social context when we look at 
what Boas called “riddles.” 

Boas wrote that he “found recently among a few notes obtained about 
1896 from an Eskimo from Hamilton Inlet, Labrador, the following two rid- 
dles which had escaped my memory”: 


[1] Ogiriyoq; oqagungnangituk. suna? nauyap miqoa. 

It is light; it does not speak. What is it? A gull’s feather. 

[2] Ogapiluayog. qaqqungatunit isik quilayoq; tutunik ungumedliyog. suna una? 
ukusik tiktitog. sorosit ainiarase. 

It is grumbling. Beyond the mountain smoke is rising; it chases away the cari- 
bou. What is that? A boiling kettle. Children, take care! (Boas 1926, 486)” 


In the 1890s only a few Inuit remained, or survived, in Hamilton Inlet. By 
this time most had been driven north to or beyond the Moravian mission 
settlements. Some, who had all of the Moravians they could take, moved back 
to Hamilton Inlet, joining the few who had survived there. Hamilton Inlet, 
formerly called Eskimo Bay, is a very special place on the Labrador coast. It is 
the major water route into the interior, first through the bay, which stretches 
about 150 miles inland, and then via two of the more navigable rivers in 
Labrador—one going almost westward, now named the Churchill River, and 
the other, the Naskapi River, going more toward the northern interior. The 
Naskapi River starts inland from the northwest end of Grand Lake, with the 
lake reaching a further fifty miles northwest from the inland end of Hamilton 
Inlet. As water travel until very recently was the only way of covering long 
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distances in a reasonable time—by small boat when the ice was out, or on top 
of the open and relatively flat ice and snow by sled or snowshoe— Hamilton 
Inlet was long the major center for access to trap lines and trapping territories 
in the interior of Labrador, and it was along this important inland route that 
by the 1890s the Euro-Canadian settlers were decisively muscling Innu and 
Inuit trappers from the best and most productive trapping territories, bring- 
ing their skins to one of several trading posts HBC and a few independent 
traders—on the shores of the inlet. Hamilton Inlet, in sum, was the locale 
confronting Inuit and Innu with their continuing loss from an intensifying 
appropriation of what was once theirs. And the intensity of this loss can- 
not be underestimated: in 1891 the Canadian government severely restricted 
Indian salmon fishing on many Labrador rivers, so the fish would be more 
available to tourists. 

We start with the first so-called riddle: “It is light; it does not speak. What 
is it? A gull’s feather.” “Light” here refers to color, not luminescence, as the 
first answer, “a gull’s feather,” makes clear. The question, put more in Euro- 
pean concepts, would be, “What is white (or White) and does not speak?” In 
that context think about this: Columbus, in his journal entry for the very first 
day he landed and encountered Native peoples, wrote, “Our Lord willing, at 
the time of my departure I will bring back six of them to Your Highnesses, 
that they may learn to speak.” The translation here is exact: he did not say 
“talk our language,” although having worked the Mediterranean and most 
likely sailed with multilingual crews, he knew the difference between “speak” 
and “talk our language”? 

This invocation of speaking as a measure of connections and a rough 
equality is particularly widespread and poignant among dominated and 
abused peoples, who themselves make the point explicitly, would we only 
listen. The following example is an excerpt from Elizabeth Traube’s presen- 
tation and translation of a poem-plaint from the Native people of Timor, 
decades before the Indonesians had only their most recent and best-known 
ethnocidal butchery of the Pacific Island Native people of Timor. She listens; 
her work is exemplary for this. The Timorese are speaking to the Indonesians 
who dominate them: 


When there is hunger, it overcomes you 

When there is thirst, it possesses you 

Maybe it is the rifle that you carry on your shoulder 
Maybe it is the gunbelt that you gird around your waist 
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Because it is you who is stupid 

It is you who is ignorant 

We two might simply converse 

We two might simply talk together 

But you come with the sharp thing 

You come with the pointed thing... 

You come to chase me like a deer 

You come to pursue me like a pig... 

As if I had no speech... 

If we two do not speak together, we do not speak together because of this... 


If we two are not kin, we are not kin because of this. (Traube 1986) 


So there are two further possibilities contained in this question, what is 
white /White and does not speak? The starting possibility is that this Inuit, in 
a stroke of brilliance, is taunting Boas about his thickness—his insensitivity 
to what is actually happening—which later anthropologists would celebrate 
as “thick description.” If Boas wants to believe that it is simply a gull’s feather 
that is w/White and doesn’t speak, he and his followers can go for it. 

There is a further and sadder possibility. The Inuit in Hamilton Inlet in 
the late 1800s knew the situation of Eskimos living among the Moravians in 
some detail—they either had left these settlements or hosted those Eski- 
mos traveling south from the mission settlements to trade on more favorable 
terms or to visit. The Moravians knew Inuktitut, the Inuit language. It is pos- 
sible that the Inuit telling this lesson to Boas was also making a distinction 
between people who could talk but not speak—who did not speak with the 
Inuit but talked to their Eskimos. Hopefully, like gulls, they will fly away, 
splashing the rocks as they go. This interpretation is a stretch, but we should 
think that something more than a gull’s feather might be at stake in this ques- 
tion: “What is White and does not speak?” 

The second so-called riddle shows that all this is not simply a joke at 
Boas’s expense, not simply pricking the balloon of Boas’s historically shal- 
low seriousness. The second “riddle”—or parable, more of a teaching tool 
than the simple play of a riddle—is also a call to recognize the difficulties 
and dangers of Inuit lives: “It is grumbling. Beyond the mountain smoke is 
rising; it chases away the caribou. What is that? A boiling kettle. Children, 
take care!” This one is painful to contemplate when it is put in the context 
of Inuit and Innu history. 

Pots that could boil water were a key item for fur traders to supply to Innu 
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and Inuit—and Whites as well—for they permitted far quicker cooking than 
the stone-boiling method that the Innu had been using, as well as the utiliza- 
tion ofa far larger range of foods than were customary for the Inuit. Meat can 
be cooked over an open fire, or even eaten raw. But some of the key staples 
for inland journeys were such lightweight and nutritionally dense foods as 
dried corn, dried peas, and flour—transported foods that when boiled in 
local water became bulk nutrition, or at least seminutrition. Kettles, more 
for tea than for cooking, were more of a luxury than were pots for poor and 
hard-pressed travelers. You can boil water in a pot easier than you can cookin 
a kettle. We can speculate that kettles were more used by Euro-Canadians on 
the interior trap lines than by Innu or Inuit, for by the late nineteenth century 
the Euro-Canadians went up the easiest rivers to travel to the best territories 
for the shortest trap lines. The Inuit men usually went further inland, often 
by sled and snowshoe, leaving their families at the coast. The Innu primarily 
traveled as whole communities, also quite far inland as Euro-Canadians took 
over the best and most accessible trap lines. In both cases Native inland long- 
distance travel pressed against carrying extra weight: the essentials were dif- 
ficult enough to pack and portage, and the distances were great. And for the 
Innu and Inuit the hunts for caribou and for their meat and their skins were 
crucial to their well-being, as was commercial trapping for the Innu: they 
had to travel. It cannot be the case that kettles were only a Euro-Canadian 
luxury, for the HBC post records note them as a desired trade item with Indi- 
ans. There is a distinct possibility that on the inland trapping journeys they 
were more in use by those with the easier travel. From the grumbling kettle 
to the grumbling HBC post trader, who gave more to the Euro-Canadians 
than to Native peoples, from the smoke beyond the mountains to the smoke 
and the vapor of the boiling kettles in the interior that once was Native ter- 
ritories, until the Euro-Canadian settlers muscled them aside—all this leads 
to the far less speculative ending: “Children, take care.’ Boiling water can 
indeed seriously injure children, as the parable specifies (but is a danger to 
adults also). Were we Boas, or followers of his ahistorical anthropology, we 
could stop there and not think about what else is happening beyond the 
mountains that makes children especially need to take care for their near or 
distant future. 

All that we need to do here is not argue for this or that interpretation, not 
defend this or that speculation, but just make the point that the Inuit knew 
they were being dominated by people who could or would not speak with 
them, and that their children were in serious danger—because tomorrow 
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was likely to be even worse than today. We will return to the point of the 
dangers children face in chapters 6, 7, and 8. 

And indeed the end of the nineteenth century was the beginning of the 
rush to catastrophe. This was a period of several decades, from the last two 
decades or so of the 1800s through the first decade and a half of the 1900s, that 
laid the groundwork for the utter devastation that the so-called Spanish Flu 
wreaked in Labrador—killing at least a third, perhaps half, of all the Native 
people alive in the winter of 1918-1919, when it struck. The core of Inuit his- 
tory that is relevant here is this increasing rush toward the flu’s devastation. 
For the Inuit there is far more evidence for the development of this catastro- 
phe than for the Innu, but as we will see in the way the catastrophe developed 
among the Inuit, it is exceedingly unlikely that the Innu escaped a similar fate, 
for the Innu came to the coast to trade, on their annual trading visits, about 
the time the plague struck along the coast, and Innu band composition was 
quite fluid, with people often changing residence. We now look at the Inuit, 
put on the road to catastrophe, with the realization that this may well have 
been a similar history for the Innu. 


Pathways to the White Plague 

The Spanish Flu was one of the deadliest pandemics ever to strike the world, 
killing between fifty and one hundred million people from mid-1917 to the 
end of 1920, with the winter of 1917-1918 being the deadliest period. It was 
the most serious epidemic since the bubonic plague of 1347-1350— the Black 
Plague—that killed over a third of the population of Europe, and in some 
places over half, plus countless millions in Asia and Africa. The Spanish Flu 
pandemic came in the midst of World War I, when most of the countries in 
Europe and North America had censorship that sought to conceal both how 
many people were dying and the ensuing problems. Spain was neutral in that 
war and had no censorship, so the disease was most widely reported there, 
even though it spread there from France and Central Europe. The publicity 
of it in Spain gave it the name “Spanish Flu.” 

It came to northern Labrador on a Moravian supply ship, which had met 
the mail boat from St. John’s, Newfoundland, in southern Labrador. St John’s, 
although hard-hit by the disease and knowing it was highly contagious, had 
placed no restrictions on boats sailing out to the isolated communities. In 
these communities the death toll was much higher, from lack of medical fa- 
cilities, from the harshness of the climate in the northern winter as one went 
farther north, and from the difficulty for the survivors and those not fatally 
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ill of provisioning themselves and keeping from freezing. So that while the 
disease killed 1 percent of the population in the Newfoundland capital city, 
St. John’s, the effects, particularly for the Inuit, were much worse in north- 
ern Newfoundland and devastating in Labrador, where the plague killed, as 
is usually said, one-third of the then living population, and in many places 
much more. It may have been equally hard, or even harder, on the Innu. That 
is difficult to know, partly from a lack of data, and partly because the Innu 
death toll from the simultaneous epidemics of smallpox and measles makes 
it difficult to sort out just what was happening, beyond the point that sub- 
stantial numbers of Innu were also dying. 

In Hebron, the most northern major Moravian village, eighty-six of the 
one hundred residents died, and in Okak, the largest Inuit community, 
it killed every adult male.” The disease seems to develop its deadly con- 
sequences by hyper-engaging the immune system, so that those with the 
strongest immune systems—adults, usually—die, whereas children and the 
weak elderly survive, at least until they freeze or starve.” 

The “Black Death” —called black perhaps because the victims’ skin dark- 
ened due to extensive bleeding just below the skin**—reappeared in 1348. 
This was only one, but the most deadly, of several prior occurrences. In the 
years around 1348 it devastated both China and Europe, and elsewhere as 
well. China had been torn asunder by the Mongol conquests, which impov- 
erished vast sections of the populace and massively undermined agrarian 
productivity. European peoples were weakened by crop failures from decades 
of unusual cold, with consequences supposedly magnified in the context of 
population increase (as is widely but more speculatively claimed); by the start 
of the destructive Hundred Years’ War, a decade before this plague started; 
by recurrent famines in the prior decades; and—I think—very much by the 
rack-renting of the peasantry that accompanied and financed the building 
of the great cathedrals across Europe.” Canterbury, Chartres, Notre Dame, 
Rheims, and almost a dozen others were all built on the backs of, and the 
rents extracted from, the peasantry in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The grandeur of these cathedrals is so impressive, and the destructiveness of 
inequality so taken for granted or ignored in so-called European civilization, 
that people scarcely wonder what these cathedrals cost in surplus extracted 
from mostly low-level agrarian producers, and whose lives paid that price. As 
I see it, the rents extracted from the population to finance these cathedrals 
paved the pathway to the Black Plague. 

For the Black Plague did not just travel down the Silk Road from China 
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to Europe, as is usually stated, like hitchhiking viruses that grew inside rats, 
fleas, and other small mammals. The disease traveled along pathways that 
had been cleared and carpeted by privation and the kinds of suffering that 
undermine production of necessary goods. This point is crucial to under- 
standing what I will call the 1918 White Plague in Labrador: “White” not just 
because it was sent there by a Euro-Canadian elite in St. John’s that did not 
care to constrain northern shipping from its infected city, and not just be- 
cause in the sub-Arctic snows and winter ice storms it is hard for the non-ill, 
mostly the young and the old, to take care of themselves and those in need, 
but because of the sequence of imposed and introduced events, primarily by 
HBC and the Moravians, that prepared the human soil for the disease to grow 
so quickly and so strongly among Native peoples—far worse than among the 
Euro-Canadian inhabitants of Labrador. 

It will help to understand how the pandemic developed in Labrador if 
I give a bit of a chronological history.” It might help to partly explain why 
it took the toll it did, and what some of the consequences of this appalling 
devastation have been. Keep in mind that St. John’s, the Newfoundland cap- 
ital city, had a quite widespread incidence of people coming down with the 
Spanish Flu—the hospitals were overflowing—but only about a 1 percent 
mortality rate, while Labrador was devastated. Part of the usual explanation 
for this is that St. John’s had a good supply of doctors, nurses, and hospital 
facilities, whereas Labrador did not. While this is true, the simplicity and 
innocence of this explanation are undermined by the fact that both Euro- 
Canadians in Labrador and the Métis, with whom they were intermixed, had 
vastly lower death rates in this pandemic, although almost all lived in small, 
usually quite isolated fishing and trapping communities in climates just a 
bit less severe than the areas where the Innu and Inuit lived, and also for the 
most part with limited medical access. They were hard-pressed, but not as 
deprived of basic sustenance as were Eskimos and Indians. While other ex- 
planations are possible, it seems that the long history of suffering—diseases 
and famines and the stress of forced relocation—had a significant role in the 
vastly higher mortality rates among Indians and Eskimos.*! 

In the famine of 1836-1837 many Inuit ate their sealskin boots and tents 
and then died. At Okak in 1837 only 20 dogs out of 360 survived the famine. 
“Starvation [of Eskimos] due to scarcity of seals occurred in 1837, 1846, 1851, 
1856, and 1871” (Jenness 1965, 28, citing Gosling 1910). In 1851 the missionaries 
distributed seventy thousand dried fish at Okak, and yet many people starved 
to death, particularly those somewhat distant from the station ( Jenness 1965, 
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29). In 1843-1844 famine in the interior forced the Naskapi to the coast, 
where the Moravians offered a bit of help to them (Leacock and Rothschild 
1994, 58). Between 1855 and 1860 recurrent famine again forced the Innu out 
of the northern caribou barrens to seek help from the Moravians at the coast. 
They certainly were not going to get this help from HBC. McLean, who was 
earlier in charge of HBC posts in the Ungava Peninsula, wrote, 


In intercourse with us the Nascopies evince a very different disposition from the 
other branches of the Cree family, being selfish and inhospitable in the extreme; 
exacting rigid payment for the smallest portion of food. Yet I do not know that 
we have any right to blame a practice in them which they have undoubtedly 
learned from us. What do they obtain from us without payment? Nothing— 
not a shot of powder—not a ball—not a flint. But whatever may be said of 
their conduct towards the whites, no people can exercise the laws of hospitality 
with greater generosity, or show less selfishness, towards each other, then the 


Nascopies. (McLean 1932, 264) 


The similarities in the dating of Inuit and Innu famine indicate that the 
general situation of dearth was widespread: climatic and animal-demographic 
fluctuations exacerbated the policies and practices of domination. Jenness 
notes that the disappearance of the caribou (which occurred at both ends of 
the nineteenth century) deprived the Inuit of warm clothes and the Innu in 
the interior of both clothes and food. He also notes that by 1910 the walrus 
and the polar bear, decimated by being hunted with guns, had retreated north 
of Cape Chidley, the northernmost point in Labrador. 

In 1857 Newfoundland-based cod fishers started working the waters of 
Labrador around the Moravian mission communities in northern Labrador. 
Jenness notes that in the same year an American boat started trading rum to 
the Inuit, and by 1861 the fishing boats were taking some of the Inuit’s best 
fishing locales at Nain: “Six Newfoundland vessels fished off Hopedale in 
1863, 25 touched at that settlement in 1866, 108 in 1868, and in 1870 more than 
soo vessels passed the place on their way north. . . . In 1900 the [total Labra- 
dor] Newfoundland fishing fleet ... counted between 1,500 and 1,800 vessels, 
operated by crews that numbered from 15,000 to 20,000 men, women and 
children” (1965, 24). These fishers were a mixture of blessing and scourge— 
only partly from the quantities of rum that they used to attract and lubricate 
the trade.” On the one hand, they offered an alternative trading possibility 
to the missions; on the other hand, they pressed hard on an Inuit resource 
and on locales for procuring and preserving that resource. 
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The year 1857 was also the onset of increasingly difficult times for the 
Innu. In that year Great Britain held a parliamentary inquiry into the opera- 
tions of HBC in Rupert’s Land. This inquest was motivated primarily by the 
impending end of parliament’s earlier grant to HBC of a monopoly on the 
Indian trade, to see if renewing this monopoly served larger British interests, 
particularly as a bulwark against the northward expansionary claims of the 
United States. Secondarily, in the eyes of this inquest, they were investigating 
several reports, in the form of letters to Parliament of people in the north- 
ern lands, of intense brutalization of Native peoples by HBC, both willfully 
starving Native peoples and paying no attention to the multiple health crises. 

Parliament had received several substantial letters from people in Canada 
alleging very serious mistreatment of Native people. George Simpson, the 
same director of HBC who invoked the rod of iron policy quoted in an epi- 
graph, dismissed every allegation of mistreatment in the most cursory man- 
ner possible, simply saying he had never heard of any such thing. The inquest 
accepted without question his dismissals. We recount just one section of that 
inquest to give a flavor of the proceedings: 


PARLIAMENTARY QUESTION, QUOTING FROM A PASSAGE IN A LETTER: 
“starvation is, I learned, committed . .. among your old friends the Nasco- 
pies, numbers of whom met their death from want last winter; whole camps 
of them were found dead without one survivor to tell the tale of their suffer- 
ings; others sustained life in a way the most revolting—by using as food the 
dead bodies of their companions;” ... quoting from another letter . . . “at Fort 
Nascopie [an HBC trading post] the Indians were dying in dozens by star- 
vation; and among others your old friend, Paytabais. ...’ A third [letter] ... 
“a great number of Indians starved to death last winter; and says it was ...’s 
fault in not giving them enough of ammunition.’ Do any facts like that come 
within your knowledge? 

SIR GEORGE SIMPSON: No; that is an exaggerated statement. 

QUESTION: in your thirty seven years experience in that territory you have never 
heard of any transactions like that, and any deaths like that? 

SIR GEORGE SIMPSON: Never, except in Mr. Kennedy’s letter. (Great Britain, 


Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company 1857) 


HBC was doing, the inquest decided, such a fine job protecting larger 
British interests, along with earning quite large sums of wealth for the elite 
owners of HBC, that the inquest accepted without question HBC’s perfunc- 
tory denials of mistreatment, and by renewing their monopoly control of the 
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trade, they gave HBC a carte blanche to do to the Native peoples whatever it 
wanted or felt it was advantageous to their profits to do. 

In addition to whatever HBC was or was not doing to or for the Indians of 
this region, disease took its own toll. Henry Youle Hind, explorer and natu- 
ralist, explored the interior of Labrador by getting himself and some com- 
panions canoed up the river network that flowed into the St. Lawrence at 
Mingan, a Catholic mission center and a trading post. In his 1863 description 
of this journey he described the situation at Mingan: 


Five hundred Montagnais had pitched their tents at Mingan, a fortnight before 
we arrived, there to dispose of their furs, the product of the proceeding winter's 
hunt, and to join in the religious ceremonies of the Roman Catholic church.... 
They had assembled from all parts of their wintering grounds between the St 
John’s River and the Straits of Belle Isle—some coming in canoes, others in 
boats purchased from the American fishermen on the coast, others on foot. A 
large number had already procured their supplies and started for . . . [the in- 
terior and] different parts of the coast, in consequence of an epidemic which 
had already carried off ten victims. . . . [A] few still lingered in their birch-bark 
lodges, some of them being ill and unable to move. The poor creatures seem to 
be attacked with influenza, which rapidly prostrated them.... There is no doubt 
many would recover if properly fed and clothed.” (Hind 1863, 112-114) 


Hind ascribed part of the blame for the lack of food on the decline of 
food-source animals: “In many parts of the Peninsula the wild animals which 
formerly abounded have almost disappeared, and consequently the means 
of subsistence of the Native races have been withdrawn. Rabbits were once 
quite common on the mainland as far east and north as the Atlantic coast of 
the Labrador Peninsula. The porcupine was everywhere abundant on the 
Gulf coast, and reindeer [caribou] ‘covered the country: The destruction 
of mosses, lichens, and forests by fires has been the most potent cause in 
converting Labrador into a desert” (1863, 111). 

By the last quarter of the nineteenth century the pressures had culminated 
into what we might well regard as a general health collapse among both the 
Inuit and the Innu. Jenness (1961) listed only some of the better known and 
more widely reported epidemics—interspersed with changing relations to 
external influences and missionary domination that may or may not have 
been contributing factors to a decline in well-being sufficient to encourage 
health crises. 

In 1871 the coast was blocked with ice until July, ruining the cod fishery. 
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Credit at the Moravian trading stores ballooned, creating what the Moravians 
regarded as a fiscal problem. In response, in 1874 the Moravians restricted 
credit, which had enough of an impact on Eskimo well-being that they pro- 
tested strongly. This was the end of a period of relative prosperity, in which 
the Inuit, on the basis of their trade with the fishers, bought large wooden 
fishing and trading boats and kept far more sled dogs: “between 1861 and 1876 
their dogs had increased from 222 to 716, and their wooden boats, .. . nearly 
all bartered from Newfoundlanders, from 117 to 237” (Jenness 1961, 26). But 
Jenness noted that in 1880-1882 “whooping cough and measles caused the 
death of large numbers [of Eskimos],” and in 1885, measles struck again. 

In the winters of 1892-1893 and 1893-1894, there was widespread death of 
Innu from famine and diseases. Low, a geologist working in northern Labra- 
dor, noted that the famine of 1892-1893 reduced the number of Indians trad- 
ing at Fort Chimo, the HBC trading post, from 350 to less than 200 (1896, 41). 
He went on to note for the following years that “in consequence of both the 
shift of HBC to the coast and famines in the interior, the number of Indians 
trading with the interior posts has declined from 735 to about 300.’ 

Hesketh Prichard, who explored the Labrador interior in 1911, blamed the 
fluctuations in the migration routes of the caribou: “Both for the Montagnais 
of the more wooded south and the Nascaupees of the Barren Ground, the 
caribou forms the main support of life.... The path of the migration changes 
from year to year, and in some seasons the tribes fail to meet with the deer 
at all.... Such a year was 1893, when many of the people died, only half their 
number surviving to the spring. It is no exaggeration to say that the Nascau- 
pees depend for their very existence upon the caribou” (1911, 193). 

This is the period when the caribou herd collapsed to a small fraction of 
its former size, with substantial famine among the Naskapi, and a further 
pressure on the Inuit, who were going inland in the fall to hunt caribou. 

In 1894 typhoid struck the Eskimos very hard: 


In 1893 a colony of Eskimos [from Labrador], consisting of 57 men, women, 
and children, were taken [by a schooner] to the Chicago exposition [to be put 
on display
Disneyland (just as prisons are there to conceal the fact that it is the social 
in its entirety, in its banal omnipresence, which is carcereal.””* This rise in 
the visibility of the technology and discourse of safety is not simply a re- 
sponse to a specific event, such as the attack on the World Trade Center, but 
is rather a symptom of broader insecurities that emerge within the context 
of globalization, marked by a new awareness of what Ulrich Beck calls the 
“world risk society.””* While the perception of “world risk” has the poten- 
tial to forge new paradigms of global citizenship that exceed nation-based 
paradigms and hierarchies, as Beck argues, the self-reflexive and future- 
oriented paradigms of a risk society also put pressure on the frame of real- 
ism. Beck writes, “The definitional power of realism rests upon exclusion of 
questions that speak more for the interpretive superiority of constructivist 
approaches. How, for example, is the borrowed ‘self-evidence’ of ‘realistic’ 
dangers actually produced? Which actors, institutions, strategies and re- 
sources are decisive in its production? These questions can be meaningfully 
asked and understood only within an anti-realist, constructivist perspec- 
tive.””° 

What makes risk particularly resistant to ideological critique, and diffi- 
cult to engage using the documentary form of filmmaking, is the specula- 
tive dimension of this concept. Film scholars have long recognized that the 
reenactment of an event after the fact may not always appear as a diversion 
from “the truth,” and that such dramatic instances can play an important 
and politicized role in documentary practice. But even if dramatic reenact- 
ment offers documentary filmmakers a means to represent elusive or re- 
pressed historical events, how can documentary theory and practice begin 
to grapple with those catastrophes imagined by the discourse of risk that, 
though they have not yet, and may never, come, potently shape the reality of 
the present? What is the status of (p)re-enactments such as those that occur 
within the context of the crash test not as past-, but as future-oriented per- 
formances, repetitions of events in advance of their occurrence? And how 
might such performances bear down on our understanding of documentary 
film’s relation to the concept of truth? 

Though the speculative performance of imagined catastrophes may 
seem to belong squarely in the space of science fiction, not documentary, 
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we might begin to read the scientific safety-test film as a future-oriented 
documentary film paradigm that allows us to contemplate the political and 
ideological consequences of the discourse of risk before disaster strikes, 
making them images to which we need to pay greater attention. While tele- 
vision, as Mary Ann Doane argues in “Information, Crisis, Catastrophe,” 
shifts the temporality of the catastrophe from the photographic time of 
“that-has-been” to the instantaneous time of “this is going on,” a time in 
which it is always too late to intervene, the scientific safety-test film con- 
stitutes a temporally oracular, but still documentary form, catching on film 
not the catastrophe itself, but the ideological fictions that, through repeated 
rehearsal and performance, shape the form of the disasters to come: the 
technical test film tells us, “This will be.””° 

Ronell reminds us, through her readings of Nietzsche, of the longstand- 
ing affinity that exists between testing and torturing. Testing both reveals 
a desire for total knowledge and prohibits it through the interminability of 
the possibility of further experimentation, and it is this insatiable desire for 
more knowledge that produces the conditions of torture. Yet if, for Nietz- 
sche, the experiment, with its commitment to the not-yet-known, liberates 
us from the constraints of referential truth, how can we begin to articulate 
the implications of the test for documentary and for indexical media like 
film and photography more generally, which are so very invested in pre- 
cisely that which the test leaves behind? For while documentary photog- 
raphy and film rely in part on the witnessing effect of the this-has-been, 
made to work in tandem with other signs of authenticity, the scientific test 
or experiment is, as Ronell argues, “monopolized by non-presence” and 


“runs on deferral.” 77 


Conclusion 


Although the timing of our political attunement to the social and political 
violence of the test may, perhaps by necessity, always be belated, contem- 
porary video artists and filmmakers are increasingly turning to the crash 
test as they explore what it is that has been pre-enacted for us and that has 
led us into the situation we are now in, as well as what we are currently re- 
hearsing for the future. In 2006 the intricately intertwined ideologies and 
industries of testing, security, citizenship, and globalization were brought 
into sharp focus by “Crash Test Dummy: The New European Self in a Bio- 
political Crash Test,” a series of performances, happenings, film screenings, 
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FIGURE 60 Human crash test dummy. Still from Crash Test Dummies 
(Jörg Kalt, 2005). 


Munich Express. 


FIGURE 62 Acar crashes through a brick wall. Still from Du Zhenjun’s Crash. 


and video installations that took place in Munich, Budapest, Prague, and 
Ljubljana between May and July. This “test” featured a wide range of film 
and video works, including a screening of the late Austrian filmmaker Jorg 
Kalt’s Crash Test Dummies (2005), made shortly before his suicide, a film 
which follows the fate of Eastern European migrant workers and socially 
anonymous bodies in Austria, some of whom make livings as human crash- 
test dummies (figure 60); Alexandra Weltz’s video installation Munich Ex- 
press (2006), which documents interviews with asylum seekers cast in the 
role of “crash test dummies” by the regulations governing their existence in 
Munich (figure 61); and Du Zhenjun’s spectacular public video installation 
Crash (China/France, 2006), which depicts a car crashing through a bright 
red brick wall (figure 62).’”° Directly echoing the words of Hugh De Haven, 
the organizer of this series, Dietmar Lupfer, explained, “In the current social 
and political situation nobody knows where we are heading. . . . Crash test 
dummy picks up on this uncertain situation, where we, as involuntary test 
persons, find ourselves in a transition phase. ... One can take the situation 
of refugees as a paradigm. Refugees are the current-day ‘dummies:””” How 
we respond to the role of involuntary test person in which some have now 
been cast—a role formerly reserved for pigs, chimps, and cadavers—will 
help us answer the questions: Are we really dummies? Are we dead yet? 
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chapter four 


DISASTER TIME, 
THE KENNEDY 
ASSASSINATION, 


The interaction of visual culture and the AND ANDY WARHOL’S 
automobile evolved constantly during the SINCE (1966/2002) 
19508, 1960s, and 1970s in both the European 

and American contexts, yet the specific his- 

tories that shape the relationship between these two technologies is often 
reductively framed by a narrative that simply recognizes the proliferation 
of cars and car accidents on-screen or in the art museum as symptomatic 
of the rise of cultures of speed and spectacle. In France the situationists’ 
attention was not focused on critiquing cars in general; indeed Guy De- 
bord explicitly states, “It is not a question of combating the automobile as 
an evil in itself.” Rather, in his “Situationist Theses on Traffic” (1959), De- 
bord engages the relation between architecture and the automobile, argu- 
ing specifically against the reduction of free time by the daily commute, 
urbanism’s overemphasis on the automobile at the expense of “life itself,” 
an approach to urban design that treated automobiles as if they were “eter- 
nal,” and the demolition of housing in Paris for freeway construction. Two 
years later, in “Critique of Urbanism,” the situationists continued to argue 
against the spatial reconfiguration of urban space in which the automo- 
bile played a central role, resisting in particular attempts to “lubricate” or 
“improve,” rather than overturn, regressive models of this auto-urbanism, 
and condemning the construction of suburbs whose only function was the 
“organization of everyday life” through the exportation of working people 
(and car workers in particular) out of Paris.” 

On the other side of the Atlantic, Jack Kerouac’s On the Road (1957), 
Robert Frank’s The Americans (1958), and Ed Ruscha’s Twentyseven Gas 
Stations (1963) all reflect the centrality of the automobile and the ever- 
expanding freeway system to postwar American identity, and this associa- 


tion of the car with the nation was only reinforced when John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated while riding in a Lincoln convertible.’ At the same time, 
Ralph Nader, in collaboration with Cornell researchers, was busily engaged 
in exactly the kinds of ameliorative activism that the situationists opposed. 
He celebrated Cornell’s “experimental car,’ which included “over sixty 
safety concepts,” arguing that speed was largely an irrelevant factor in car 
safety if vehicles were properly designed, and declaring, “In a word, the job, 
in part, is to make accidents safe.”* Nader’s safe car, introduced in 1959 in 
his article “The Safe Car You Can't Buy,” resonates differently, however, after 
Kennedy’s assassination in 1963, and we need to understand the success of 
his bestseller, Unsafe at Any Speed: The Designed-In Dangers of the Ameri- 
can Automobile (1965), in the context of this modern condition of auto- 
vulnerability. But while Nader lobbied on behalf of a model of responsi- 
bility that ultimately served to reinforce parallel paternalistic relationships 
between governments and citizens on the one hand, and corporations and 
consumers on the other, helping to produce a passive citizen-consumer, 
J. G. Ballard explored the new affective landscapes discovered by charac- 
ters at the intersection of media technologies and car crashes in both The 
Atrocity Exhibition (1970) and Crash (1973). At the same time, the radical 
architecture group Ant Farm drew attention to the affinities between trans- 
portation and media technologies through their staged collision of an auto- 
mobile into a pyramid of television sets in Media Burn (1975), and through 
their reenactment, in collaboration with T. R. Uthco, of the Kennedy assas- 
sination in The Eternal Frame (1975) (figures 63-66).° Yet, though these 
works illuminate the affinities between television and automobile culture 
within the “society of the spectacle,” the shift of emphasis from the car’s 
movement and the roadscape in the late 1950s and early 1960s to the car 
accident from the mid-1960s throughout the 1970s reflects a changing re- 
lationship between these two technologies. 

In “Eclipse of the Spectacle,” Jonathan Crary argues that the car and 
television depart from each other in the 1970s, and that this diversion helps 
to illuminate the difference between Debord’s “spectacle” and Jean Bau- 
drillard’s “hyperreal.” Crary writes, “Up through the 1960s television col- 
laborated with the automobile in sustaining the dominant machinery of 
capitalist representation: in the virtual annexation of all spaces and the liq- 
uidation of any unified signs that had occupied them. The Tv screen and the 
car windshield reconciled visual experience with the velocities and discon- 
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cn re ie 
FIGURE 63 A car crashes into a pyramid of televisions. Photo by Ant Farm. 
Courtesy of the Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific Film Archives. 


> a À! 
FIGURE 64 Artist-President John F. Kennedy (Doug Hall) makes his first public 
appearance during this media event and video, 4 July 1975. Photo by Chip Lord. 
Courtesy of the Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific Film Archives. 


FIGURE 65 Eternal Frame 076. Photo by Chip Lord. Courtesy of the Berkeley 
Art Museum and Pacific Film Archives. 


FIGURE 66 Eternal Frame 068. In this shot, Ant Farm and T. R. Uthco seek to match 
the Zapruder film and key frames from Life magazine. Photo by Diane Andrews Hall. 
Courtesy of the Berkeley Art Museum and Pacific Film Archives. 


tinuities of the marketplace.” Yet, he continues, “beginning in the 1970s, 
this vehicular space began to lose its predominance. Television, which had 
seemed an ally of the automobile in the maintenance of the commodity- 
filled terrain of the spectacle, began to be grafted onto other networks. And 
now the screens of home computer and word processor have succeeded the 
automobile as ‘core products’ in an on-going relocation and hierarchization 
of production processes.”” While television’s alliance with the automobile 
had tended, as Crary argues, to normalize subjects, regulating both their 
relation to objects and their affective landscapes, the transitional period be- 
tween television’s early alignment with the linearity of the road and its later 
mapping onto the computer’s networks, codes, and flows of information 
seems unusually rich with images of technological breakdown, vulnera- 
bility, and crisis, and these images generate a wide range of non-normative 
subjectivities and affects. While Crary faults Baudrillard’s theorization of 
the hyperreal for helping to maintain “the myths of the same cybernetic 
omnipotence he intends to deplore” by failing to pay attention to break- 


nu 


downs, “faulty circuits,” “systemic malfunction,” or “a body that cannot be 
fully colonized or pacified,” I focus here on a film in which the alignment of 
cars, film, and television goes awry, and explore how this disruption is cat- 
alyzed at the site of the auto-accident.* 

The little-known final two reels of Andy Warhol’s seven-reel film, Since 
(1966), depict the assassination of John F. Kennedy, an event described by 
Ballard as a “special kind of car crash,” within the space of the Factory, 
Warhol’s New York studio.’ The unfinished film, which premiered posthu- 
mously in 2002, collapses the distinction between being driven (in an auto- 
mobile or by one’s drives) and watching television, and this collapse pro- 
duces not normative, but distinctly queer subjects, affects, and experiences 
of time.” Just as Crary advocates opposing the demands of digital culture 
“by inducing slow speeds and inhabiting silences,” so Warhol brings criti- 
cal attention to the auto-visual effect through a radical disruption of film 
time, television time, and the velocity of the automobile." While Barthes 
in “The Third Meaning” sees film time, in contrast to reading time, as lack- 
ing a certain freedom, as incapable of making multiple velocities and tem- 
poralities of viewing available to the spectator “since the image cannot go 
faster or slower without losing its perceptual figure,” Warhol challenges this 
presumption about the medium, stretching out the temporality of the film 
by staging the reenactment and revision of a very particular strip of film: 
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Abraham Zapruder’s footage of the Kennedy assassination, the temporality 
of which had already been radically fractured as a result of being first pub- 
lished as still, not moving images.” 

Warhol casts his characters as independent bodies that respond to the 
assassination as media spectacle not by gawking, but by mimicking the ac- 
tions they see, as if they somehow inhabited the cinematic memory of the 
event, yet without being fixed by it. Consequently, the filmstrip seems to 
emerge not only as the material base of the medium, but also as a meta- 
phorical social space of film spectatorship that encourages viewers to mimic 
and improvise on the content of the strip. Through its double emphasis on 
the space of spectatorship and on the space of the event via reenactment, 
Since allows us to recognize multiple possible interactions with the repe- 
tition of the media event, and challenges us to think differently about the 
fantasy structures surrounding the act of watching. In Since watching and 
rewatching emerge not as passive experiences, but as a kind of doing, as 
forms of imaginal and imaginative living through which alternative narra- 
tive forms, power relationships, and subjectivities begin to take shape. As 
such, the film offers a space for thinking about both the relationship be- 
tween spectator and media event and the formation of queer media com- 
munities that are forged by idiosyncratic “inhabitations” of and variations 
on media experiences. From critical discussions of star and fan culture, we 
may be familiar with imitation as a queer mode of watching, and the celeb- 
rity status of both Jacqueline Kennedy and John F. Kennedy means that in 
Since we are not completely out of the terrain of impersonation.” Yet in the 
case of Since, the primary focus is less on identifying with, “getting inside,” 
or reworking a particular star persona—indeed the film persistently dis- 
avows the possibility of staying in character—than on the traumatic event 
itself. The media communities that emerge are queer not only because Since 
explicitly sexualizes the scene of politics; or because of its cross-gender per- 
formances; or because of the excess of affect that distinguishes this reenact- 
ment of the assassination. Rather, this film seems queer also, and perhaps 
primarily, because the characters in Since refuse to adhere to the time, cast- 
ing, and chronology of this mass-mediated historical event. 

While discussions of contemporary theory and politics frequently em- 
phasize the present’s failure to mobilize in comparison with a nostalgic view 
of the 1960s, giving little attention to the failures of the previous generation, 
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Since, like (however unlike) Weekend (Jean-Luc Godard, 1967), in fact reveals 
a pre-1968 engagement with arrested auto-mobility, compulsive repetition, 
and the seeming inability of its characters to act effectively or progress. 
Though today, our dominant critical paradigms repeatedly highlight the fail- 
ure of contemporary artists, theorists, and activists to develop clear para- 
digms in comparison with the paradigms that emerged in the 1960s, I ask 
how a film like Simce—in its comic treatment of the very serious, its sexual- 
ization and aestheticization of the political event, and its embrace of confu- 
sion, repetition, improvisation, stasis, and incoherence—might help those 
of us united only by our uncertainty as we think about theoretical, political, 
and aesthetic paradigms for the present that could establish a potentially 
more productive, differentiated, and complex relationship with the 1960s. 
Following Elizabeth Freeman’s brilliant engagement with intergenerational 
feminist and queer relationships, I argue that Warhol’s Since, in its tempo- 
ral resonance with the stuttering landscape of the present, destabilizes the 
paradigm of the “post-,” and offers instead an opportunity to investigate 
the stasis and immobility that has been underemphasized—perhaps to our 
detriment— in historical accounts of the “movement” generation, a chance, 
as Freeman puts it, to “imagine the future in terms of experiences that dis- 
course has not yet caught up with, rather than as a legacy passed on between 
generations.” As a member of a generation that is constantly chided for 
failing to live up to its predecessors’ abilities to act up and move on, I offer 
this reading of Since, in conversation with the work of Heather Love, Homay 
King, Lee Edelman, and Judith Halberstam, all of whom have challenged the 
linear temporality of progressive political rhetoric. Of these, King’s work 
is particularly relevant to my discussion, for, in her essay on three of War- 
hol’s Edie Sedgwick films, she also asserts a resonance between Warhol’s 
queer film time and Freeman’s concept of “temporal drag,” linking both to 
Parker Tyler’s use, in 1967, of the polarized terms “dragtime” and “drugtime” 
to describe the temporal quality of Warhol’s films.’* King does acknowl- 
edge, however, that though the temporality described in Tyler’s essay works 
“against the conventional temporality of film spectatorship,” it is “not pre- 
cisely queer”; but how do we distinguish, then, between unconventional film 
times that seem distinctly queer from those that don’t?” 

Tyler’s essay on Warhol’s time is not without a sexual dimension, but at 
times it works to neutralize some of the more radical aspects of Warholian 
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film time. Tyler does describe Warhol’s act of “pasting the camera eye on a 
limited field of vision” in films like Empire and Sleep as “perverse,” and the 
“charm” of such films as “more than a trifle masochistic.”* For Tyler, the 
“drag” of these films stems from Warhol's stretching out of the experience 
of film viewing, which he frames as “the most passive psychological state of 
all the arts because the theater seat itselfis habit forming, and because while 
watching plays, on the contrary, one shares a tension with the live perfor- 
mance.” He writes, “Whatever value, market or aesthetic, may be placed 
on Warhol’s pop paintings, they do not demand the passive attention of a 
fixed (that is, seated) spectator in a film theater. This is what makes the view- 
ing time required for his films into a drag exquisitely nuanced or excruciat- 
ingly redundant.” ” Yet, repeatedly, the essay seems to cancel out the radical 
potential of Warhol’s temporal expansions. “Watching a man eat a mush- 
room,” for example, makes spectators feel “chic and restful,” Tyler claims, 
and he attributes the feeling of peace that Warhol’s films supposedly elicit in 
viewers to “the ultra-passivity of the pre-conditioned, relaxing filmgoer.””* 
For him, Warhol’s “experiments in dragtime” also “logically predicted an in- 
oculation of the unwinding reel with drugtime,” with drugtime emerging as 
“the other pole of dragtime,” filling the emptiness of dragtime with “magic 
beauties.””* Though Douglas Crimp has recently argued that we might find 
radical possibilities for reimagining relationality outside of paradigms of 
identification and disidentification in the narcissism of Warhol’s films, for 
Tyler, drugtime pacifies spectators and redirects “the sadistic impulse, like 
the erotic impulse” suggested on-screen by the presence, for example, of 
“Leather Boys,” into a form of “narcotized narcissism” that he sees, in what 
is presumably a derogatory dismissal, as being “best suited to Lesbian delu- 
sions of grandeur.””* 

Since—which Warhol shot in 1966, only one year before Tyler published 
his essay—offers an interesting space through which to think these gener- 
alized comments about passive spectatorship, gender, sexuality, and time 
in relation to Warhol’s films more specifically, because while Tyler’s en- 
tire argument about time is founded on an essentialized model of passive 
film spectatorship, Since foregrounds the alternative spectatorial behavior 
made possible by the private viewing space of television (a brightly lit couch 
rather than a darkened auditorium seat) while simultaneously opening out 
this private behavior onto a public space by casting the couch in a second 
role: the Kennedys’ Lincoln convertible. 
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The Catastrophic Time of Since and Cinema 


Since disrupts habitual modes of perceiving and experiencing mediated 
time by inhabiting and internally disrupting the contemporary mediated 
landscape. While cinema’s temporality is often aligned with narratives of 
progress and uninterrupted forward motion, Since stages multiple, at times 
contradictory temporal experiences, simultaneous experiences of suffering 
and witnessing, remembering and imitating, performing and improvising. 
Through his representation of a particularly formative auto-media-disaster, 
the assassination of JFK, Warhol stages cinema’s capacity to represent com- 
peting, not singular or linear, time frames and modes of experiencing the 
historical event caught on film, but he also explicitly links this temporal 
multiplicity to the question of sexual identity. 

August Lumiére once famously declared that cinema was “an invention 
without a future,” presciently capturing the way that cinema would always 
be haunted by the specter of its own obsolescence.” The medium’s engage- 
ment with its own finitude, its necessary embrace of its structural obsoles- 
cence (made manifest in the inevitability of the film’s end), stands in ten- 
sion with assumptions about the progressive linearity of filmic time, which 
might also connote a conservative politics in which film is equated with 
the idea that the record of the past is fixed, that history is unchangeable. 
Warhol’s filmic reenactments of the Kennedy assassination engage directly 
the media spectacle of American politics; they also address how the mass 
mediation of political events shapes the temporality of personal and politi- 
cal subjectivity. Since does this not by occupying a position that claims to be 
outside of the media, but rather by transforming media time from within. 

Temporal confusion is immediately foregrounded by the film’s title, 
Since, for which the Oxford English Dictionary offers several definitions, 
including (1) Then, thereupon; immediately afterwards; (2) At some time 
between now and then; subsequently, later; (3) Before now; (4) Ever or con- 
tinuously from a specified time till now; (5) From the time when; and (6) 
Because; seeing that. In short, the word encapsulates something of the rup- 
tured time of trauma, a temporal confusion suggested by Freud’s notion of 
Nachtrdglichkeit (translated by Jean Laplanche as “afterwardsness”), and 
resulting in a proliferation of competing temporalities that trouble the 
status of the event, narrative, and subjectivity, and leave the subject shut- 
tling around in unanchored temporal landscapes.”° 
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Automobile Disasters and the Visual Culture of the 1960s and 1970s 


While in the films of the 1920s, the automobile still functioned as a some- 
what experimental technology, prone to breakdown and accident, during 
the 1950s and 1960s, the cinematic car, continuing in the path of earlier 
travel genres, gradually became aligned with fantasies of uninhibited mo- 
tion toward as-yet unrealized dreams of the future, of liberation from do- 
mesticity and the constraints of postwar society. Yet even in its heyday, the 
automobile struck some as an obsolescent technology, as a technology less 
of movement than of stasis, entrapment, and social control. For Roland 
Barthes in 1963, the advent of space travel had already punctured the dream 
of “auto-mobility” and rendered it obsolete: “It’s normal that the car loses 
all heroic fables, because today, adventure has been entirely absorbed by 
the exploration of space; in the face of these cosmic engines, the car can’t 
possibly fulfill a single fantasy of movement into the unknown; from now 
on, it’s an immobilized object.””* Disrupting the Road Movie’s perpetual 
fantasy of the car as vehicle for escaping the feminized space of the home, 
Barthes declares simply, “The car is a house,” reinforcing Guy Debord’s 
earlier claim, in 1959, that the private automobile is less a means of trans- 
portation than a vehicle for restructuring social space and human relations 
according to models of developed capitalism.” Though the car’s emergence 
as an immobile object may signal its mythological demise, for some film- 
makers and artists, this coming to a halt marks the technology’s moment 
of greatest interest.” 

The assassination of Kennedy in his Lincoln Continental on 22 Novem- 
ber 1963 marked a turning point in the way automobiles appeared in art 
and film, unleashing not only the largely repressed figure of the accident, 
but also, perhaps surprisingly, the comic tone that had been associated 
with the accident at an earlier cinematic moment. Kennedy’s assassination 
disrupted the dream machine’s promise of unrestrained forward mobility, 
physical invulnerability, and access to a better life, and replaced this image 
with one of vulnerability, stasis, and death-as-media-spectacle.”” Nineteen 
sixty-three, the first year in which vehicular suicide was the subject of psy- 
chiatric research, perhaps as a result of despairing people hoping at least to 
die in presidential style, was the year of the car accident.” In the assassina- 
tion’s wake appeared a series of disaster images, including the publication 
of thirty-one small black-and-white frame enlargements from Zapruder’s 
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film of Kennedy’s assassination in Life magazine on 29 November 1963, fol- 
lowed, in 1964, by the magazine’s publication of nine 8” x 5” color frame 
enlargements alongside a text by Gerald Ford; Warhol’s Death and Disas- 
ter series; Bruce Conner’s film Report (1963-67) and his installation Tele- 
vision Assassination (1963-64/1995); John Waters’s 1968 reenactment of the 
assassination, Eat Your Makeup, starring Divine as Jackie Kennedy; and 
later, Ant Farm’s and T. R. Uthco’s reenactment of the assassination, in 
The Eternal Frame (1975).™ In addition to these works, which openly en- 
gage the assassination, are less explicit responses, like Wolf Vostell’s Car 
Crash (1965-67); the increasingly graphic depiction of death on the road 
in films like Bonnie and Clyde (Arthur Penn, 1967), Easy Rider (Dennis 
Hopper, 1969), and Medium Cool (Haskell Wexler, 1969); the proliferation 
of highly artificial, staged “accidents,” so common in the 1960s work of Jean- 
Luc Godard, who, in films such as Contempt (1963), Pierrot le fou (1965), and 
Weekend (1967), created landscapes littered with the bodies of wrecked cars 
and drivers; and finally, J. G. Ballard’s exhibition of crashed cars at the New 
Arts Laboratory in London in 1970, and the publication, also in 1970, of his 
The Atrocity Exhibition and, in 1973, of his novel Crash. The worlds of art 
and film seemed to confirm the government’s sense that the car crash was 
some form of epidemic, and traces of the special car accident permeate the 
culture, in spite of, or perhaps because of, the fact that the Zapruder foot- 
age was not shown on television until March 1975.°” 

In his detailed account of visual responses to JFK’s assassination, Art 
Simon makes several distinctions among the artists most frequently asso- 
ciated with this event, distinguishing, for example, both the “collage aes- 
thetic” of Bruce Conner’s Report and the “textual appropriations that char- 
acterize the Warhol silkscreens” from the Ant Farm’s and T. R. Uthco’s 
“more parodic gesture” in their video The Eternal Frame’? Simon further 
remarks on the difference between Warhol’s and Conner’s treatments of 
the body: “In Warhol’s work from the early sixties, the body appears an arti- 
ficial surface, distanced through repetition and the poses of the publicity 
still. It is a replacement body, a bloodless copy. . . . Conner’s relationship 
to the body (almost always female) appears less detached, a fascination 
founded on attraction and horror which results in representations of tex- 
ture and a greater sense of corporeality.”** Finally, in his transition between 
a discussion of Warhol’s silk-screened disaster images and Conner’s films, 
Simon notes, “For all their rich encounters with the contours of the case, 
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the work of Warhol, Kienholz, and Paschke was confined by its stasis. Silk- 
screen, sculpture, and painting were somehow not elusive enough, unable 
to fully challenge perception and therefore rehearse the problems of camera 
vision.” *° 

What is missing from this discussion of Warhol’s depictions of the assas- 
sination as bodiless and static is, of course, an awareness of his films, which 
have recently become more familiar to contemporary audiences as the res- 
torations are gradually made available, as well as through Callie Angell’s 
outstanding catalogue raisonné.** David M. Lubin, in his discussion of the 
visual ramifications of Kennedy’s death, Shooting Kennedy, begins to ad- 
dress the importance of Warhol’s films to the media coverage of the assas- 
sination by drawing attention to the aesthetic affinities that exist between 
Warhol’s Sleep and Blow-Job (1963) and Zapruder’s footage, but we need to 
extend this discussion to include Warhol’s actual cinematic restaging of the 
assassination in Since?” Yet it is necessary first to address some key ques- 
tions about the works that exist in closest proximity to Since. First, what 
are the spectatorial and political paradigms suggested by Warhol’s silk- 
screened disaster images? Second, how does Bruce Conner activate repe- 
tition and comedy in his two assassination works, and how does his use of 
these two effects compare with Warhol’s? And finally, what is the nature 
of the Ant Farm’s and T. R. Uthco’s use of comedy and reenactment in The 
Eternal Frame? 

While Susan Sontag, in a passing mention of the disaster images, de- 
nounces Warhol as “that connoisseur of death and high priest of the de- 
lights of apathy,” Hal Foster, in his essay “Death in America,” argues for the 
inadequacy of both the postmodern reading of Warhol’s disaster images as 
simulacral and impassive, and Thomas Crow’s reading of Warhol as a politi- 
cally engaged truth-teller.** As an alternative, Foster introduces the term 
“traumatic realism” in order to highlight the disaster silk-screens as at once 
referential and simulacral, as works that activate the repetition compulsion 
in order both to defend against affect in the face of traumatic images and to 
produce it in opening out to the trauma of those images.*” Yet while Foster 


2 


locates the silk-screens’ “punctum” effect in the “popping” of reproduced 
press images through technique, “especially through the ‘floating flashes’ of 
the silkscreen process,” that is, in the minor deviations from exact repeti- 
tion, in Since, a film in which the actual photographic images of the assassi- 


nation never appear, repetition emerges less as the recurrence of exactly the 
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same than as a symptom of the film’s nonlinear temporality.*° Reenactment 
emerges as an alternative to reproduction, less a copy of a familiar mediated 
image than an attempt of individuals to capture, through performance, an 
“open” or incomplete media experience that has both a collective and an 
individual dimension, to convey simultaneously a particular event mediated 
by images and the evolving experience of those images as images over time. 
Although Since operates under an aesthetic of repetition, its recursive tem- 
porality never returns to a familiar place. Instead, the film suspends both 
“actors” and viewers in a perpetual state of having just begun again, but 
in a slightly different place and manner. If the silk-screens address a mass 
subject forged in the face of the media spectacle of technological disaster, 
as Foster suggests, Since disavows any coherence of this mass subject and 
represents instead a loosely affiliated group of people who, though they at 
times seem on the threshold of getting together, never quite accede to being 
assembled, and whose repetitions of “the event” are constantly undermined 
by their flawed memories of that event, by their misunderstandings of their 
roles and what is expected of them, by their relative states of consciousness, 
and by the disruptive “noise” of other parallel conversations and events. 
Warhol’s silk-screen disaster images may invoke suspicions of aloofness 
and impassivity, but they are never funny in the way Conner’s Report and 
Television Assassination, Ant Farm’s and T. R. Uthco’s The Eternal Frame, 
and Warhol’s Since all are. And yet, in considering these last four works 
alongside each other, it is important not to collapse the differences between 
their respective uses of comedy. While the comic element consistently 
emerges out of the structural repetitions in each of the media’s represen- 
tations of the assassination, death and comedy interact differently in each 
example. Unlike The Eternal Frame and Since, which reenact the mediated 
event, Conner’s Report and Television Assassination both use actual foot- 
age shot off the television from around the time of the assassination.” As 
Conner juxtaposes footage of Kennedy’s death with commercial images—of 
“Mrs. Middle Majority” and her refrigerator in Report, of high-heeled shoes 
superimposed over Kennedy’s head in Television Assassination—the result- 
ing humor satirizes the commodification of both the Kennedys and the 
assassination, and unveils the collusion of consumer capitalism, the culture 
of spectacle, violence, and death. David Mosen, in his review of Report from 
1966, defends Conner’s “welding of death and comedy” as satire, and cele- 
brates the film’s unprecedented “sense of horror, humor and truth,” stating, 
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“Conner’s film loop makes some of us indignant for his apparent irrever- 
ence to one of the sacred moments of our time. (He treats a more authentic 
martyr similarly, with his large awful blood-dripping assemblage of a cruci- 
fix.) But who can watch Report to the end without realizing that Conner is 
as serious as Jonathan Swift in Gulliver’s Travels and that his brand of social 
consciousness in its expression must transcend conventional morality?”” 
Conner is certainly no stranger to the aesthetics of early film comedy and 
its penchant for comic automobile disasters. Indeed, as Bruce Jenkins has 
noted, the “gags” in A Movie (1958), which include some spectacular car 
crashes, hark back to the Marx Brothers’s Duck Soup (Leo McCarey, 1933), 
although Jenkins claims that Conner’s editing renders this style of comedy 
“far more transgressive.”** But the laughter evoked by Report is not that of 
the slapstick audience’s response to technological disaster. Instead, Conner 
describes it as “nervous” and “suppressed,” because of its proximity to Ken- 
nedy’s death, its implication of audiences in that death, and its quality of 
what Mosen describes as “alien detachment.” ** 

If The Eternal Frame, Ant Farm’s and T. R. Uthco’s much later, on- 
location reenactment and video recording of the assassination, lacks the 
quality of detachment found in Conner’s filmic responses to the assassi- 
nation, these two works nevertheless share, in spite of their differences, an 
intimate relationship to Zapruder’s documentary recording of the event 
and that recording’s indexical claims. Yet their respective relationships to 
the documentary emerge in radically distinct ways. Conner, denied access 
to the Zapruder footage, edits together television footage of the Kennedys’ 
time in Dallas, with appropriated sound and commercial images, thereby 
retaining a direct —but defamiliarized —indexical link to the event in spite 
of the film’s experimental use of montage, which disrupts the temporality 
and sequence of the original footage. Ant Farm instead conjures up precise 
memories of the Zapruder film through a meticulously choreographed re- 
enactment in which fidelity to Zapruder’s film plays a central role. As the 
Village Voice reported, in 1975, “They researched every photograph of the 
original event they could find for spatial relationships. They obtained a copy 
of the Zapruder film and studied it for hours. “Then we consulted make-up 
artists so each of us could play the necessary parts, such as JFK, Connally, 
and Secret Service agent Hill; says Michels, who portrayed Jacqueline in 
the recreation. “We practiced and timed the event like a ballet. We made it 
look exactly like the original’”** Indeed part of what is interesting about The 
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Eternal Frame is its ability to conjure up a memory of the indexical record 
of the film in a videotaped reenactment of it, in spite of its parodic tone 
and the fact that Jackie Kennedy is played by a man (a variation on this use 
of cross-dressing was deployed in Since, and Jim Dine’s earlier happening, 
Car Crash (1960), featured a man-woman and a woman-man, suggesting 
a certain pattern of gender-crossing within the space of the car accident). 
The Eternal Frame’s complexity also lies in its juxtaposition of the tempo- 
rality of Zapruder’s film, made with a medium of indexical traces, which 
offers, as Philip Rosen points out, “no possibility of liveness,” with their own 
recording of the reenactment on video, which offers the possibility of “live” 
indexicality, but which has failed to capture the actual assassination, only 
its reenactment.*° 

The comedy of Since and its relationship to the indexical record of Ken- 
nedy’s assassination differ from the abovementioned examples, yet we can 
usefully begin to approach some of these differences via Bruce Jenkins’s 
comments on Conner’s Report and Television Assassination: “In contrast to 
Report, then, Television Assassination focuses on the reception of the assas- 
sination and its impact on the home front rather than in its mythic con- 
struction. A less iconic work than Report, it chronicles, as Brakhage has sug- 
gested, Conner’s ‘immediate capturing of his immediate feelings’”*” While 
Warhol never turns completely away from the iconic images that play a cen- 
tral role in his work, Since focuses less on those images than on the way the 
mass-mediated disaster leaves viewers suspended between a public event 
and the private space in which that event is received. The film provokes us 
to reflect on the relationship between the time of the event and the time 
of watching by evoking the mass-mediated images of the Kennedys only 
through acts of mimicry; and as on-screen viewers enact these couch per- 
formances, they leave open the possibility that the supposedly passive view- 
ers of Since might in turn start imitating what they see on-screen, touching 
or even switching identities with the people around them. 


The Politics of the Couch: Spectatorship, Performance, and Confusion 


David Lubin notes, in passing, the disparity between Warhol’s own de- 
scription of his reception of the news of Kennedy’s death and the account 
offered by John Giorno, and this difference resonates with Warhol’s cine- 
matic depiction of the assassination three years after the event.** Warhol 
states, “When President Kennedy was shot that fall, I heard the news over 
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the radio while I was alone painting in my studio. I don’t think I missed a 
stroke. I wanted to know what was going on out there, but that was the ex- 
tent of my reaction. ...I’d been thrilled having Kennedy as president; he was 
handsome, young, smart—but it didn’t bother me that much that he was 
dead.”*’ By contrast, Giorno, who ran over to Warhol’s home on hearing the 
news, offers the following narrative: “We sat on the couch watching the live 
coverage from Dallas. . . . I started crying and Andy started crying. ... Andy 
kept saying, ‘I don’t know what it means!’”*° In the former account, Warhol 
experiences the news of the assassination alone and aurally, on the radio, in 
the space of the studio, and the experience seems devoid of both images and 
affect. In the latter account, however, the assassination emerges as an emo- 
tional, televisual viewing experience shared by Warhol and Giorno over an 
extended period of time on the intimate space of the couch, during which 
Warhol characteristically responds by repeating himself. Though it might 
be useful to remember Thomas Crow’s comment that “it would be difficult 
to name an artist who has been as successful as Warhol in controlling the 
interpretation of his own work,” and to maintain a certain skepticism re- 
garding Warhol’s own descriptions of himself, Since mirrors these appar- 
ently contradictory responses to the assassination—the persistent, almost 
affectless, production of images on the one hand, and emotional, traumatic 
spectatorship on the other.** 

The last two reels of the unfinished film Since were made in the autumn 
of 1966, after Hedy (February 1966) and Chelsea Girls (summer 1966), both 
of which marked radical shifts in Warhol’s film practices. Since, however, 
was never released in Warhol’s lifetime, the final two reels premiering only 
in November 2002 at Princeton University as part of a conference focus- 
ing on “the first pop age,” giving the film an additional quality of belated- 
ness that supplements its inherent preoccupation with indexical media’s 
production of “temporal drag,” its ability to render us present to a past 
event.”” The film’s suspended temporal and spatial coordinates— in the time 
of “since,” in the time between the event and its reenactment, in the time 
between the film’s production and premiere, and in the space between pri- 
vate and public, between the Factory couch and Dealey Plaza—not only 
foreground the issue of temporal between-ness, of then and now, but also 
prepare the ground for discussion of Godard’s Weekend and the contem- 
porary interest in that film’s figures of “stuckness”: the traffic jam and the 
car crash. Since (1966/2002) constitutes, along with Conner’s Report (1963- 
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67), one of the earliest cinematic responses to the assassination and to Life 
magazine’s subsequent publication of stills from the Zapruder film.” Since 
seems to be less a critique of the media coverage of the assassination than 
an exploration of the interconnected temporal, spatial, spectatorial, and 
sexual possibilities opened up by the rupture those images enact. Perhaps 
the most important of these ruptures involves the blurring of the distinc- 
tion between the profilmic space and the space of the viewing subject, re- 
sulting in a situation where watching emerges as a kind of mimetic action 
that responds to the mass-mediated images being viewed. Yet even though 
this mimesis at one level functions as a form of traumatic repetition, this 
repetition also generates a kind of excess that produces a particular form 
of comic energy, allowing the film increasingly to depart from the primary 
images with each reenactment, and improvisations and on-screen inter- 
actions gradually take on their own momentum. While, as Bill Nichols 
notes, multiple reenactments within the context of documentary film- 
making can offer filmmakers representing historical events an opportunity 
to register “the subjective processes by which we each construct a history 
that corresponds to present needs,” Since’s reenactments do not function 
in this way.” Rather, the on-screen performances explore, through repeti- 
tion and variation, the crisis of personal and political subjectivity ushered 
in by the experience of witnessing mediated death. As it confuses the pro- 
filmic space (the Lincoln convertible) with the space of television viewing 
(the couch), Since performs the possibility of a different kind of cinema, a 
corporeal cinema that emerges less as explicit critique than as dramatiza- 
tion of the excesses (spectacularization, commodification, and repetition) 
and absences (the Zapruder film) of the media culture highlighted by the 
other contemporaneous assassination works discussed above. Though the 
paradigm of absorption may be inescapable here, Since disrupts the trajec- 
tory by reversing the direction of the mass media’s receptive flow; instead 
of the spectator disappearing into the mass spectacle of disaster, the spec- 
tacle of Kennedy’s assassination seems, in Since, to have been absorbed 
and transformed by the bodies on the couch. When it reappears through 
performance, “the event” has multiplied and become inextricable from the 
singularity of each individual’s performance. 

These two reels of Since, shot on color stock, loosely depict two primary 
events: the assassination of JFK and the murder of Lee Harvey Oswald, each 
event occurring in a different space of the Factory, with different cast mem- 
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bers, and with some significant variation in shooting style. The assassina- 
tion scenes take place on the Factory couch—a piece of furniture that had 
been thoroughly sexualized since its starring role in Couch (1964)—which 
stands in for Kennedy’s Lincoln convertible and is located in a part of the 
Factory where the walls are painted red, yellow, and silver (as opposed to the 
uniformly silver décor of the Silver Factory of 1964-65). Yet if the couch is a 
sexualized space, it functions, like the car’s backseat, which it doubles, as a 
“transitional” or adolescent sexual space, one that belies the sanctioned and 
plotted narrative that leads to the concluding destination of the marital bed. 
Indeed, perhaps Warhol’s most significant departure from other responses 
to the assassination lies in his decision to restage the event in the space of 
the Factory in a way that brings together the site of the event (the Lincoln 
Continental) with the site of the public’s private and affective reception of 
the event (the couch), emphasizing not the television set itself, as Conner 
does, but the affective and physical experience of living in the vicinity of 
the set’s images. By conflating these two spaces within this film, Warhol not 
only links the surprise of the back-seat assassination to unscripted sexual 
encounters, but also offers an alternative way of imaging the relationship 
between the victims of disaster and those who watch them die. But how 
does the film move between these two arenas of event and spectatorship? 
In each reel, early psychedelic scenes loosely depicting Kennedy’s assas- 
sination give way to scenes of Oswald’s assassination, which are staged in a 
part of the Factory where the walls are still painted silver and which feature 
an almost exclusively male cast. Ondine, one of Warhol’s film stars, takes 
center stage as Lyndon Johnson in the Kennedy assassination scenes, and, 
as Callie Angell has suggested, some of the temporal confusion of Since 
arises from Ondine’s own uncertainty about his character’s relationship to 
time. He is unsure, for example, of whether or not he is president as he 
sits on a swivel chair located next to the couch, verbally emphasizing his 
chronological and character confusion with asides like “Looking back. . . 
I’m president, but not president yet” and, in the second reel, “I was sure I 
was Kennedy.” But the uncertainty of assigned roles extends beyond issues 
relating to the chronological confusion surrounding Johnson’s inaugura- 
tion as president within the film. (We must surely be forgiven for confusing 
American history with a Ballard novel—as one president dies in a car, an- 
other is sworn in on a plane, the former president’s wife by his side, at Love 
Field Airport.) Ondine is not just confused about the identity of himself 
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and other characters—saying, for example, to Ingrid Superstar, who plays 
the role of Lady Bird Johnson, “Ingrid, I mean Lady Bird...” and, more ag- 
gressively, “Oh Ingrid! I’m sorry, but you just look like Ingrid. Ingrid! Look 
like Lady Bird!” —for he is also quite frustrated at a more fundamental level 
by the general inability of the group to establish any sense of character. 
As a voice announces, “All right, we’re going to roll it—we’re going down 
that avenue,” Ondine (as Johnson) declares, “We weren't there!” a realiza- 
tion confirmed by Ingrid Superstar (as Lady Bird Johnson), “Ahh—that’s 
right, we weren't there.” Ultimately Ondine concludes, “I hate to be the an- 
nouncer of this, but I think we're all lacking in character. I mean. . . I have 
one, shaky as it is. I’m trying to maintain mine.” 

Ondine, moving in and out of the character of President Johnson, ex- 
presses some of his frustration in the form of misogynist comments mut- 
tered mainly in the direction of Ingrid Superstar as Lady Bird Johnson: “You 
just be quiet now”; “You had better be my first lady—Now! C’mon, I’m the 
new president and I don’t like it... . Anyway, I want you to take your place 
at my side on the floor”; “Shut up!”; “I can’t work with this set of people 
... they're all boring, even the French one”; or “Boredom! .. . You dreary 
housewife— What’s wrong with you people?” Yet we should be wary of ex- 
tending Ondine’s misogyny to the film itself, for his dismissive comments 
stand in tension with the film’s casting of female “actors” in a number of 
prominent roles, including cross-gender roles. Mary Woronov, perhaps the 
first female president on film, plays JFK; Ingrid Superstar, of course, plays 
“Looney Bird” Johnson; and Susan Bottomly (or International Velvet) plays 
Jackie Kennedy, first lady to a female president in drag.°* However, just as 
Ondine has trouble staying in his role, the rest of the cast is similarly at 
liberty to move in and out of character. Indeed, an off-screen voice at the 
opening of the first reel emphasizes this fluidity, telling the actors that they 
“don’t have to maintain character designations” and that “one individual 
can assume another’s role.” Consequently, characters from the assassina- 
tion find themselves pairing up with characters from the Factory (Ondine 
and Lady Bird Johnson; Ingrid Superstar and JFK), just as characters from 
the Dealey Plaza scenario meet each other in unexpected ways through 
chance encounters on the couch, as when Lady Bird Johnson and JFK start 
messing around with each other halfway through the first reel. 

While a voice off-screen declares that it’s “marvelous being in Dallas 
with the President,” the camera suddenly gives way to rapid and frenetic 
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movements—zoom out, zoom in, wild pan right, zoom out, zoom in; and 
in the midst of this nauseating camerawork, a sheet of red construction 
paper is violently crumpled before the camera. The Zapruder film’s indexi- 
cal image of the presidential wound is replaced by a piece of red paper, and 
Ondine further disrupts any possibility of realism by discussing rehearsals 
for the scene and by reading his lines (as LBJ) stiltedly from a paper: “This 
is a sad time for all people. . . . This is a lot that cannot be weighed... erm.” 
He looks not at the camera, but at the shotgun mike that enters the frame, 
highlighting the disparity between sound and image that constitutes one 
of the film’s other strategies for representing the experience of ruptured 
meaning and confusion. In the wake of his words, the camera begins again 
to zoom in and out of focus on the red piece of paper, until the color fully 
fills the screen. As the camera cuts back to Ondine, Ivy Nicholson, wearing 
bright-red fishnet stockings, sits behind him, her legs becoming visually 
aligned with the red paper that the film associates with Kennedy’s wound, 
as though these disaster images might actually be contagious. 

While Warhol depicts the rupturing effect of Kennedy’s assassination 
in the first part of each reel through the abstract use of color and wild 
camera movements, he depicts Oswald’s assassination using quite differ- 
ent aesthetic strategies. First, stark lighting combines with the silver back- 
ground of the Factory walls to create a sense of intense flatness and two- 
dimensionality, an effect reinforced by calmer camerawork and by the way 
the “actors” tend to line up horizontally within the frame, rather than clus- 
ter in groups around the Factory (on the couch, behind Ondine), as they do 
in the Kennedy assassination scenes. Again, the phallic “weapon” of choice 
is the banana, which characters in this scene proceed to peel and consume, 
recalling the faux fellatio of Mario Montez in Warhol’s film Mario Banana 
(1964).°” But this banana eating (which, like the reference to Couch, only 
further reinforces our sense of shuttling between different temporal and 
cinematic moments) marks only the beginning of the homoeroticism that 
suffuses the depiction of Oswald’s assassination. 

As the camera cuts between the act of banana eating and the crotches of 
the men, we hear the words “Bang-ow-bang-ow.” These “bangs” and cries 
of pain, however, seem only loosely bound to the site of the assassination, 
which increasingly gives way to a sexualized, sadomasochistic space. While 
the assassin bends over suggestively with his hands against the silver wall, 
ready to be searched, other male actors wander around the space of the 
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frame, cracking leather whips on the ground. Unlike the couch sequences, 
these erotic performances seem to be directed neither at other actors nor 
at the (often disinterested) camera, each person existing largely in isolation 
from the others. Addressing exactly the sense that each of Warhol’s actors 
appears to be “lost in his own narcissistic space” in an earlier film, Horse 
(1964), Douglas Crimp compares the actors’ behavior both with the cruising 
style known as “stand-and-pose” and with the narcissism he attributes to 
Warhol’s camera: “The quality of narcissism adopted by the actors begins to 
be assumed by Warhol’s camera itself, which enacts its own self-sufficiency 
as it moves in and around the actors and set independent of the storyline, 
of who is speaking, or even of where within the mise-en-scène the actors’ 
activities are taking place.” ** For Crimp, this narcissism is only one of many 
aspects of Warhol’s films that work to effect the “complete dissolution of re- 
lationships and stories as we know them” and to offer “a radically new scene 
in which the self finds itself not through its identification or disidentifica- 
tion with the other, but in its singularity among all the singular things of 
the world that it can ‘inhabit’”*? Furthermore, the ability to “maintain both 
the self and other in fundamental distinctiveness” is, for Crimp, “the radi- 
cal meaning of queer,” a distinctiveness on which “an ethical sociality might 
depend.”® While the distinctiveness that Crimp locates in Horse also exists 
in the silver scenes of Since, the Kennedy-assassination scenes in which 
women play a major role offer an alternative, more confused relation to the 
figure of the other than the one outlined by Crimp, and the tension between 
these two modes of being, performed in parallel within the Factory, consti- 
tutes an important dimension of Since’s engagement with the question of 
the subject and its relationship to mediated political spectacle. 

In the wake of the (first) assassination, the camera focuses on Jackie Ken- 
nedy (Susan Bottomly), smoking and wearing a black hooded mini dress 
and long black boots, as she begins the first of several crawls along the back 
of the sofa, imitating Jacqueline Kennedy’s crawl across the back of the Lin- 
coln Continental, before the camera returns once again to zooming in and 
out on the red paper (figure 67). After a fast and dizzying 360-degree pan, 
we return to the red paper again, which we have begun to equate with John F. 
Kennedy’s death. But just when we think that the “assassination” is over, an 
off-screen voice declares, “All right, we're going to roll it. We’re going down 
that avenue,” reminding us that we have seen nothing but improvisations 
and that the “real event” is yet to come—and will perhaps always be “to 
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FIGURE 67 Jacqueline Kennedy crawls across the trunk of the Lincoln Continental 
following the shooting of John F. Kennedy. Still from the Zapruder film. 


come” in the strange time of Since and cinematic death. Once again the 
camera swings around wildly, and as the paper rustles, the camera alights 
on various out-of-focus faces. As “Jackie” lights another cigarette, the assas- 
sins approach the car-sofa with their murder weapons: bananas and giant 
inflatable Baby Ruth bars, which highlight the comedic and queer potential 
of excessive masculinity as they frame the phallic weapons as sweet, edible, 
and, in the case of the Baby Ruth bar, comically inflated." We try hopelessly 
to follow the distorted soundtrack, on which we hear comments that range 
from “He’s dead, laying there in his own blood” to discussions about the 
rehearsals and what did or did not happen at the actual assassination, but 
the camera again begins to zoom in and out in stuttering, steplike incre- 
ments. After more rustling of the paper, a page of a calendar is shakily held 
up before the camera—‘“Friday November 22”—foregrounding the question 
of what it means to cinematically represent or reenact an event, to make a 
historical film. 

Callie Angell has suggested that we might view the wild camera move- 
ments of this film as representing the view from the car, and this seems like 
a plausible interpretation. But in order to distinguish the conflation of car 
and camera we see in Since from the very different conflation of car and 
camera in the Road Movie’s traveling shots taken by a camera mounted on 
the side of the car, it is important to note that in Since the swirling pans and 
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the nauseating zooms are all shot from a relatively static subject position, 
and they all resist the linearity and inevitability of progress that views from 
a moving car imply. In Since the simultaneity of camera movement and 
auto-stasis resonates with the parallel relationship evoked by Bottomly’s 
embodied performance of a subjectivity that shifts chiasmically between 
Jackie Kennedy and the viewing subject, and that by extension offers the 
viewer a traumatic crossing of experiences, rather than a full identifica- 
tory dissolve. Warhol’s frantic filming of Bottomly’s crawl along the back 
of the Factory couch-car captures the response of a physically empathetic 
viewer of on-screen disaster to a subject of disaster who also emerges as 
both subject and spectator. For Bottomly’s repeated crawl not only mimics 
the crawl of Jackie Kennedy, but also seems to imitate the medium’s ability 
to go back and redo the event. Though this quality of the medium usually 
implies film’s conservative aspect, the performances of Warhol’s cast sug- 
gest that the repetitions of the mass media also have the potential to pro- 
duce an evolving, and potentially critical, sense of the historic event, and 
in this sense Bottomly’s performance resists the petrification of history. 
The couch’s stasis, doubled by the relatively fixed position of the camera, 
which seems to “gaze” around wildly without moving forward or backward 
within the physical space of the Factory, suggests something more complex 
than a simple collapsing of the difference between the space of the event 
(the Lincoln Continental) and the space of its reception (the couch), be- 
tween Jackie Kennedy and Susan Bottomly as spectator. When Bottomly 
mimetically doubles the actions of Jackie Kennedy, she refuses the position 
of the mass subject described by Hal Foster: “Now even as the mass subject 
may worship an idol only to gloat over his or her fall, so too it may mourn 
the dead in a disaster only to be warmed by the bonfire of these bodies. . . . 
[T]he mass subject reveals its sadomasochistic aspect, for this subject is 
often split in relation to a disaster: even as he or she may mourn the vic- 
tims, even identify with them masochistically, he or she may also be thrilled, 
sadistically, that there are victims of whom he or she is not one.”® In con- 
trast to both the mass subject Foster describes and the isolated narcissistic 
subject of the Oswald assassination scenes, Bottomly’s performance neither 
embraces the sadistic “not me” position of the mass subject who willingly 
sacrifices his or her own distinctiveness in order not to be the subject of 
disaster, nor masochistically dissolves into the role of Jackie Kennedy. In- 
stead, she performs a relation to the traumatized subject of disaster by fall- 
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ing in and out of her different roles, experiencing herself in close corporeal 
proximity to Jackie Kennedy, “crawling nearby,” without either becoming 
her or disavowing her presence. Like Warhol’s other actors, who are never 
compelled to “maintain character designations,” Bottomly is never fully or 
hysterically absorbed into the role of Jackie Kennedy, a fact made visible by 
her interactions with other actors between crawls and by the way she pauses 
midcrawl to light another cigarette. Yet by refusing to fully distance herself 
from Jackie Kennedy, by actively embodying or trying out the traumatic 
“backwards” behavior of the mediated subject of the disaster, Bottomly also 
asserts a subjectivity that acknowledges its investment in an other whose 
relationship to her remains somewhat opaque. 
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chapter five 


FILM FALLS APART 


Crash, Semen, and Pop 


While the media spectacle of auto-disaster 

sends the characters in Warhol’s Since in 

search of new experiences of spectatorship, time, identity, and relationality, 
in J. G. Ballard’s novel Crash (1973), auto-collision provides vocabulary and 
a backdrop for exploring the affinities between non-normative sexual en- 
counters and the attempt to translate one medium into another. Although 
the critical turn toward medium-specific questions is often enacted as a 
corrective to, or turning away from, social and cultural questions, in Crash 
sexual encounters become inextricably bound to the novel’s efforts to trans- 
late the materiality of film into words. 

Crash follows the lives of some strange people in London, all of whom 
have been involved in at least one car accident and have subsequently be- 
come obsessed with the idea that car crashes have the potential to unleash 
a new sexuality. At the heart of the novel stands Vaughan, a mad scientist 
who obsessively stages, photographs, and films the scenes of car wrecks. 
He is particularly driven by his vision of dying in a car crash with Elizabeth 
Taylor, who happens to be in London at the time the novel is set. The three 
other major characters in the book are a fictionalized James Ballard, who di- 
rects automobile advertisements for television; his wife, Catherine, a pilot- 
in-training whose sexual interest in her husband is revived after he becomes 
involved in a crash; and Dr. Helen Remington, whom Ballard meets in the 
head-on collision that kills Remington’s husband. 

Hal Foster describes Crash as Ballard’s “great pop novel” and the “best 
complement to Warhol in fiction,” and he links these two figures through 
their shared interest in the breakdown of outside and inside, which Foster 
equates with trauma.’ While Warhol says of pop, “It’s just like taking the 
outside and putting it on the inside, or taking the inside and putting it on 


the outside,” Ballard writes in his introduction to Crash, “In the past we 
have always assumed that the external world around us has represented 
reality, and that the inner world of our minds, its dreams, hopes, ambitions, 
represented the realm of fantasy and the imagination. These roles, it seems 
to me, have been reversed.”* This suggestive classification of Crash as a pop 
novel has not been explored as fully as it might have been, perhaps because 
the novel’s “pop” elements have hitherto been regarded as distinct from its 
representations of sex, which have dominated Crash’s reception history to 
date. Jean Baudrillard, for example, angered some readers with his contro- 
versial essay “Ballard’s Crash” (1991), primarily because of what was per- 
ceived as an uncritical and “obscene” celebration of the sexual possibilities 
opened up through the (usually feminized) site of the wound: “Every gash, 
every mark, every bruise, every scar left on the body is an artificial invagi- 
nation. ... And these few natural orifices which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with sex and sexual activities are nothing in comparison to all these 
potential wounds . . . to all these openings through which the body turns 
itself inside out and, like certain topologies, no longer possesses an inside 
or an outside.’ 

Problematic as Baudrillard’s essay may be in its too easy disregard of the 
body’s pain, it does usefully insist that we read the traumatic movement 
between inside and outside, the movement Crash shares with pop art, in a 
sexual context. The Pop Out volume of 1996 has played a key role in open- 
ing a sexualized space in which to think about pop in new ways, as has the 
recent work of Douglas Crimp, but in spite of this new space, feminist con- 
cerns remain largely absent from the scholarship on pop art.* How, then, 
can we usefully think of Crash in relation to pop art, not in order to turn 
away from questions of sexual difference and sexuality toward a (desexual- 
ized) discussion of pop’s engagement with issues of medium specificity, but 
rather to fold these two questions in on each other in the hope of animating 
both? 

As long as our readings of “sexual difference” in Crash remain essentially 
grounded in the biological specificity of male and female bodies, and as long 
as the pleasure of reading for feminists depends on the novel’s ability to 
represent male and female sexual practices and desires in new and equally 
satisfying ways, Crash will always seem woefully inadequate. Men in Crash 
do quite well, at least at first glance. They produce prodigious quantities 
of bodily fluids, and Ballard generously reimagines and reconfigures their 
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seminiferous bodies accordingly. The head of Vaughan’s “powerful hose of a 
penis” comes equipped with a “sharp notch, like a canal for surplus semen,” 
a run-off the man does indeed seem to need.® The “fresh-scent of his well- 
showered body” is immediately overlaid “by the tang of [his] semen moist- 
ening in his trousers” as soon as he passes his first car wreck, and his body 
emits a permanent and not unpleasant “dank odor” of semen and rectal 
mucous combined with engine coolant.’ The female characters generally 
lack this pungent animal magnetism, and the descriptions of female sexual 
bodies seem clichéd and derogatory by comparison: Catherine’s “vulva,” we 
are told, is “like a wet flower,” and James describes his wife’s masturbation 
as “fingers groveling at her pubis as if rolling to death some small venereal 
snot.” The severely injured body of Gabrielle is no better off with its “inert 
nub of a clitoris.”” 

In spite of the sexual limitations of Crash’s female bodies, I remain reluc- 
tant to dismiss the novel’s feminist potential, even at the level of the material 
body. In addition to the possibility that Ballard acknowledges, through his 
recourse to clichés, language’s consistent failure to represent female sexu- 
ality, we should also note that his representation of the male body is far 
from simple. While Ballard appears to revel in descriptions of Vaughan’s 
“hard groin” and “jutting” penis, such moments are juxtaposed with pas- 
sages that show this same organ’s capacity to make women gag when they 
have it shoved down their throats, and through such juxtapositions, which I 
interpret as critical representations of this mode of masculinity rather than 
as misogynist scenes of pleasure, Ballard complicates the novel's relation- 
ship to the phallocentrism of which the “male” avant-garde is so often ac- 
cused.” Further complicating the representation of male sexuality, Ballard 
presents the penis in a variety of forms. At one point Vaughan “stares down 
at his half-erect penis, looking back at [James] in a muddled way as if ask- 
ing [James] to help him identify this strange organ.”" James’s own penis is 
no less unreliable. The prostitute he hires to fellate him has to search his 
groin for “an errant penis,” inviting the reader to associate this wandering 
organ with a noble, gentle knight, or perhaps with the more traditional 
wandering organ, the uterus.” Kathy Acker finds in David Cronenberg’s 
cinematic representation of Vaughan’s flaccid penis an important alterna- 
tive to the “dominant and always rigid phallus of the old king-must-not-die 
world,” an alternative that, for her, makes the future imaginable.” To the 
novel’s credit, however, Crash ultimately resists the simplistic notion that 
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a soft penis alone can provide an adequate foundation for a new vision of 
sexuality and sexual difference. While Vaughan’s “muddled” attitude toward 
his “strange organ” seems like a promising point of departure, we should 
remember that his flaccid penis appears in one of the novel’s most vio- 
lent and distressing scenes: “Catherine cried out, a gasp of pain cut off by 
Vaughan’s strong hand across her mouth. He sat back with her legs across 
his hips, slapping her with one hand as the other forced his flaccid penis into 
her vagina. His face was clamped in an expression of anger and distress.” * 
Functioning less as the harbinger of the postpatriarchal age than as a par- 
ticipant in a violent and misogynist sexual world founded on the suffering 
of female characters like Catherine and Gabrielle, the soft penis here seems 
to warn us against reducing the problem of sexual difference to the simple 
mechanics of male and female bodies. 

The question of what a feminist reader should make of the ubiquity of 
semen is as complicated as the challenges offered by the novel’s mutating 
members. As numerous feminist theorists have argued, fluids and tacky 
bodily substances are traditionally aligned with femininity, marking women 
as the baser sex. Vaughan, however, with the “tacky texture” of his anus, a 
“tacky navel,” “unsavoury armpits,” and semen-stained clothes, is by far the 
novel’s most viscous character.” As with the soft penis, we should be wary 
of automatically understanding his viscosity as a radical reconfiguration of 
gender hierarchies, for as Elizabeth Grosz has warned, semen differs from 
other viscous bodily substances, like vomit or menstrual blood, in that it “is 
understood primarily as what it makes, what it achieves, a causal agent and 
thus a thing, a solid: its fluidity, its potential seepage, the element in it that 
is uncontrollable, its spread, its formlessness, is perpetually displaced onto 
its properties, its capacities to fertilize, to father, to produce an object.” *$ 

Read alongside this caution, semen in Crash remains interesting pre- 
cisely because it resists resolving itself into solid form and withstands a 
logic of fertilization, choosing instead to trace the possibility of moving in 
and out of one’s own and other bodies. Even after ejaculation, semen con- 
tinues to move, primarily in the form of gravitational drips and leaks: James 
comes inside of Helen, and she lets the semen fall back onto his crotch; 
Catherine allows James’s semen to run out of her vagina into James’s hand; 
and Vaughan allows James’s semen to “leak” from his anus “across the fluted 
ribbing of the vinyl upholstery” of his car.” But does all this dripping semen 
have anything to offer feminist theory? Does it belong to a more general at- 
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tempt to rethink sex and gender, and their relationship to representational 
practices, in radically new ways, or does this new seminal fluidity leave 
patriarchal hierarchies fundamentally unchanged? 

Addressing the general difficulty of feminist encounters with “male 
avant-garde” texts, Susan Rubin Suleiman advocates a type of feminist 
doublespeak. Suleiman recognizes the “potentially positive results” of a 
“formal allegiance” between feminism and the avant-garde, and so rec- 
ommends: “One may—one must—criticize the misogyny of male avant- 
garde sexual and cultural politics, and still recognize the energy, the in- 
ventiveness, the explosive humor and sheer proliferating brilliance of such 
male avant-garde ‘play:”’* Given the apparent ubiquity of misogyny within 
“male” avant-garde writing, this type of approach might seem unavoidable, 
but it also raises a number of challenging and potentially productive ques- 
tions for feminist theory. 


1. Can we separate the male avant-garde’s sexual and cultural politics 
from its formal inventiveness, and if not, does its misogyny prevent 
us from recognizing its “inventiveness” as such? 

2. Might the feminist separation of misogyny and inventiveness fore- 
close productive interactions between (male) avant-garde texts and 
feminist theorists, freezing the terms of the debate unnecessarily? 

3. How useful is it always to fix the male avant-garde as “male”? Does the 
perpetuation of this division between male and female avant-garde 
practices limit the possibilities of feminist reading practices, and how 
can we resist such limitations without abandoning feminist concerns? 


While Suleiman is clearly a pioneer in facilitating more produc- 
tive exchanges between feminism and the (male) avant-garde, could this 
invitation-turned-imperative to “criticize the misogyny” leave feminists in 
the position of being always obliged to list (again) the familiar critiques 
of the avant-garde’s manhandling of the female body? While such repe- 
titions are often important, even when they open feminists to charges of 
being boring and predictable, does not feminism lose its vitality if the gen- 
der identity of a given set of practices (“male” avant-garde ones) remains 
permanently and unquestionably fixed? To separate sexual difference from 
formal innovation potentially forecloses the possibility that feminist critics 
might read against the grain of these texts, might discover ways in which 
the formal innovations and play that seem useful and “brilliant” to femi- 
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nists could internally challenge or destabilize a given work’s ostensibly mi- 
sogyny? Thinking sex and sexual difference alongside innovation, form, and 
medium within avant-garde works may allow us to suspend an automatic 
critique of misogyny in order to allow the possibility that there might be 
other ways of understanding avant-garde representations of sexual differ- 
ence. This is not to say that many of the texts in question would not, or 
should not, continue to trouble us; nor should this approach de-emphasize 
the importance for feminism of engaging “female” avant-garde practice. 
Just as Warhol explored film’s relationship to television and photography 
in Since through a very specific car accident, so Crash probes the limits of 
literary form and language in relation to the adjacent media of photog- 
raphy and film; and, as Warhol does in Since, Ballard employs the language 
of collision to describe a movement between media that becomes intri- 
cately intertwined with the language of sexual difference and desire. Conse- 
quently, the novel might interest a feminist reader for at least three reasons. 


1. It sexualizes the discussions of medium specificity, particularly in re- 
lation to pop art, formal discussions that often stand as alternatives 
to feminist readings of “purely social” or cultural issues. 

2. It expands the space of sexual difference beyond the limits of the ma- 
terial body, imagining movements and intersections that a biologi- 
cally based conception of sexual difference might foreclose. 

3. It allows the possibility of folding the newly imagined movements and 
intersections of mediums back onto the body, perhaps transforming 
the seemingly fixed limits of that body in the process. 


“The Best Complement to Warhol in Fiction” 


Andy Warhol’s game was, according to Wayne Koestenbaum, “to trans- 
pose sensations from one medium to another—to turn a photograph into a 
painting by silkscreening it; to transpose a movie into a sculpture by filming 
motionless objects and individuals; to transcribe tape-recorded speech into 
a novel.” ? Within these transpositions, however, it is remarkable that the 
realms of the visual and the literary remain largely separate, untransposed 
or untranslated in relation to each other. Warhol’s a: a novel, for example, 
transcribes the almost already linguistic text of audiotape recordings done 
in and around the Factory.” Furthermore, a does not necessarily provoke 
the question of what it means to talk of a “pop novel,” to translate visual pop 
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into literature, because the presence of “a by Andy Warhol” on the novel’s 
original stark, white, Warhol-designed cover makes redundant the ques- 
tion of why this work belongs within the pop world.” By contrast, Crash 
might be classified as a pop novel primarily because it obsessively engages 
the question of what it means to translate the visual landscapes of pop— 
its paintings, its photographs, and particularly its films—into the form of 
a novel. Warhol and Ballard share a language of the movement between 
inside and outside, and though this movement might speak of trauma, as 
Foster suggests, it also speaks of translation, and specifically of translations 
across different media that work against normative categories of desire. 
Ballard never specifies the time setting of his futuristic novel (written 
in 1973), but the landscape of Crash is littered with clues that transport us 
back a decade to the early 1960s. Liz Taylor constitutes the most explicit of 
these temporal signposts. An early casual mention of the actress implies, 
through the juxtaposition of her name with that of the director with whom 
she is associated, that we should be thinking of Taylor in her Egyptian role. 
The character James Ballard reports, “On the afternoon of my accident I 
had attended a conference with Aida James, a freelance director we had 
brought in. By chance, one of the actresses, Elizabeth Taylor, was about to 
start work on a new feature film at Shepperton.” A little later in the novel 
Ballard states that he spends hours in the production offices “discussing the 
contractual difficulties blocking the car commercial, in which we hoped to 
use the film actress Elizabeth Taylor.””* The combination of Taylor in Lon- 
don with Egyptian references and contractual difficulties recalls the dis- 
astrous production history of Joseph Mankiewicz’s Cleopatra, released in 
1964. Taylor, whose physical and emotional disasters prolonged the com- 
pletion of Cleopatra so extensively as to destabilize the financial security of 
Fox Studios, becomes a perfect emblem for a novel that is endlessly fasci- 
nated with the representational possibilities offered up by the medium of 
film in the moment of its disintegration. When we first encounter Taylor, in 
the opening scene of the novel, she has just witnessed the death of Vaughan 
in his last crash and has only narrowly escaped death herself: “Holding the 
arm of the chauffeur, the film actress Elizabeth Taylor, with whom Vaughan 
had dreamed of dying for so many months, stood alone under the revolv- 
ing ambulance lights. As I knelt over Vaughan’s body she placed a gloved 
hand to her throat.””* James’s description of Taylor under the blue revolving 
lights of a British ambulance, holding “a gloved hand to her throat,” recalls 
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not only Taylor’s near death by tracheotomy during the shooting of Cleo- 
patra, but also, through the scene’s implied blue lighting, Andy Warhol’s 
Blue Liz (1963). This oblique reference points to a historical moment that 
marks Warhol’s most intense experimentation with the limits of film stasis 
and motion in works like Sleep (1963), five hours and twenty-one minutes 
of the poet John Giorno sleeping (when projected at sixteen frames per sec- 
ond), and Empire (1964), a stationary eight-hour shot of the Empire State 
Building (also to be projected at sixteen frames per second). These are the 
pop images and rhythms toward which Ballard and his novel longingly turn 
their gaze. 

Jonathan Crary, another critic who has explicitly discussed Crash in terms 
of pop, claims the novel has its roots in the “general mechano-morphic 
eroticism of British Pop” and tells us to “remember Ballard’s association 
in the late 1950s and 1960s with art circles in Britain that included Richard 
Hamilton, Eduardo Paolozzi and Reyner Banham.””’ One could certainly 
consider Crash as a pop novel simply by association with people, images, 
and even colors. (Like Warhol’s “death and disaster” series, for example, 
the novel repeatedly juxtaposes vivid colors with dying or dead bodies, as 
when the body parts of a retired prostitute, thrown through a car wind- 
screen, are removed by a policeman, wrapped in a gaudy “yellow plastic 


shroud.”?°) 


Ballard himself explicitly highlights his work’s proximity to pop 
art at the thematic level. The subject matter of science fiction, he suggests, 
“is the subject matter of everyday life: the gleam on refrigerator cabinets, 
the contours of a wife’s or husband’s thighs passing the newsreel images on 
a colour TV set, the conjunction of unique postures of passengers on an air- 
port escalator—all in all, close to the world of pop painters and sculptors, 
Paolozzi, Hamilton, Warhol, Wesselman, Ruscha, among others.””’ Ballard 
aims, however, not simply to represent this visual pop world from the out- 
side but to contribute a linguistic dimension to it: “The great advantage 
of science fiction,” he claims, “is that it can add one ingredient to this hot 
mix—words.” And he ends the essay with the imperative, “Write!”?® Sci- 
ence fiction is, he asserts, “the only form of literature which will cross the 
gap between the dying narrative fiction of the present and the cassette and 
videotape fictions of the near future.””’ 

Just as J. G. Ballard fictionalizes himself into the character James Bal- 
lard, an ad man (an interesting shift into a realm that includes both writ- 


ing and image production), so we might also read Vaughan as a fictional- 
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ized version of Andy Warhol. Although Warhol’s name appears explicitly 
only once, in passing, as part of a list of celebrities who have sex in cars, 
Vaughan’s distinctive physical traits and obsessions repeatedly evoke War- 
hol’s own body. While Vaughan cannot simply be reduced to Warhol, the 
resonance between these two characters encourages us to read Crash as 
a pop novel, situates Ballard’s literary crash explicitly in relation to other 
modes of “crash” art, and recognizes at a very early stage the complex sexual 
nature of Warhol’s film work. Aside from Vaughan’s endless fascination 
with dying stars like Liz Taylor, aside from his pleasure in collecting and 
photographically reproducing the automobile accidents of his age (often 
with a Polaroid camera, a cine-camera, and a tripod), aside from his strange, 
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“self-cut hair,” Vaughan has a “scarred face,” “a pock-marked face,” recalling 
Warhol’s wandering pimple and his answer to the question “‘What’s your 
problem?”: “‘Skin’”*° Vaughan’s pale face, like his body, gets paler in the 
course of the novel, until James Ballard describes it as being “whiter than I 
had ever seen it,” evoking Warhol's descriptions of his own “chalky, puck- 
ish mask,” “pale . . . presence,” “bleached arms and albino-like chalk-skin.”** 
When Vaughan at one point removed his shirt, “the falling light picked out 
the scars on his abdomen and chest, a constellation of white chips that 
circled his body from the left armpit down to his crotch,” recalling Richard 
Avedon’s photographic portrait of Warhol’s torso from 1969, Andy Warhol, 
artist, New York City 8/20/69, which displays a similar constellation of white 
chips that mark a zigzagging path from the armpits down to the crotch.” 

Kathy Acker reads Crash as James Ballard’s love letter to Vaughan, but 
we can also read the novel as a somewhat jealous love letter from J. G. Bal- 
lard to Warhol, from fiction to film, one that repeatedly expresses the desire 
of one to get inside of and simultaneously incorporate the other, conveyed 
primarily through James’s excruciating sexual longing for Vaughan, which 
remains unfulfilled for most of the novel, and through the dominant meta- 
phor of colliding cars.** As we track the relationship between James and 
Vaughan, then, we are simultaneously tracking the encounters between the 
linguistic and the visual, between fiction and film, and this complex inter- 
twining of bodies and media becomes crucial to the novel’s efforts to think 
differently about the interaction of sexuality and form. 

When James does finally penetrate Vaughan’s anus, the care he articu- 
lates for the site of entry is striking. Throughout the novel, the word care 
grows out of car and scar; it is produced by the same supplemental e that 
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turns motion into emotion, suggesting that the novel’s words, like its char- 
acters, find their meaning only by moving in and out of each other.** James 
begins “crouched behind Vaughan,” and though this position might seem to 
signal a hierarchy of James over Vaughan, even of fiction over film, the posi- 
tion of being “crouched behind” aptly describes Ballard’s own somewhat 
anxious relationship with the pop artists.** Like his fictionalized self, always 
trying to catch up with Vaughan’s level of inventiveness and perversity, Bal- 
lard looks back longingly to the early 1960s, trying to get inside pop’s “hot 
mix” with his words— not to colonize images through the superior power of 
language, but rather to revivify the “dying narrative fiction” through a pro- 
cess of mutual and simultaneous translation. 

This is how James enters Vaughan: “With my right hand I parted his 
buttocks, feeling for the hot vent of his anus. For several minutes, as the 
cabin walls glowed and shifted, as if trying to take up the deformed geome- 
try of the crashed cars outside, I laid my penis at the mouth of his rec- 
tum. His anus opened around the head of my penis, settling itself around 
the shaft, his hard detrusor muscle gripping my glans. As I moved in and 
out of his rectum the light-borne vehicles soaring along the motorway 
drew the semen from my testicles. After my orgasm I lifted myself slowly 
from Vaughan, holding his buttocks apart with my hands so as not to in- 
jure his rectum. Still parting his buttocks, I watched my semen leak from 
his anus across the fluted ribbing of the vinyl upholstery.”** This scene of 
penetration disorients the reader with its shifting body parts, locations, 
and agents. As the fictional body of James moves inside of Vaughan, each 
body is transformed by the touch of the other, while the rectum’s mouth 
seems actively to consume the penis’s head, which has been placed before 
that mouth like an offering. As James moves in and out of the Warholian 
Vaughan, a movement marked by James’s lightness of touch and care, the 
sexual act also transforms their surrounding space, thoroughly confusing 
any sense of where the inside is in relation to the outside. The men begin 
inside Vaughan’s car, but as the penis lies passive and still at the mouth of 
Vaughan’s vent, the walls of the car’s interior begin to move, trying to em- 
body the exterior and damaged walls of the crashed cars outside. Relentless 
in its disturbance of the relationship between inside and outside, the pas- 
sage then describes James’s ejaculation in what might be the novel’s most 
profound moment of dislocation. Rather than independently spurting out 
of the penis in search of a receptacle, James’s semen sits passively inside his 
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testicles, waiting to be drawn by “light-borne vehicles” down the motor- 
way that marks a passage that begins in Ballard’s testicles, moves through 
his penis, then out into the body of Vaughan. What we have assumed up 
until now to be the space that constitutes the novel’s “outside,” the space 
of the motorway, now appears to exist inside James’s genitalia, which, far 
from being impenetrable, at least momentarily seem to contain the entire 
world.” 


“Cinema Is the Art of Destroying Moving Images” 


If Ballard does play Warhol’s game of trying to give the sensations of pop’s 
visual world literary form, he seems particularly interested in the ques- 
tion of how to transpose the stasis and motion of a film like Warhol’s Em- 
pire, which itself plays with translations of one medium into others.** For 
Koestenbaum, for example, Empire becomes a type of sculpture, while for 
Callie Angell, the film moves toward painting: “The image, shot from a 
tripod-mounted camera, never moves; projected at the slow motion speed 
of 16 fps and immobilized within the stationary frame of the movie screen, 
the film becomes equivalent in physical presence to a painting on the 
wall.”*? Yet this new painting cannot simply contain film; rather, as film 
enters into the space of the still image, it imbues the idea of the painting 
with film’s temporal dimension, recognizable in spite of the image’s still- 
ness through the visible disintegration of the moving strip of film. Angell 
writes elsewhere, “By presenting an unmoving image of a motionless build- 
ing in slow motion, Warhol simultaneously alters our perception of time 
and monumentalizes the ephemeral nature of film itself: passing light flares, 
watermarks, and other transient phenomena of the medium occur as spec- 
tacularly as meteor showers in the minimal scenery of Warhol’s films.”*° 
These acts of translation trouble the limits of the media in question, disori- 
enting our sense of where, if anywhere, the borders of film, painting, sculp- 
ture, and literature might lie. 

In “The Task of the Translator” Walter Benjamin quotes the following 
passage from Rudolf Pannwitz’s Die Krisis der europdischen Kultur: “The 
basic error of the translator is that he preserves the state in which his own 
language happens to be instead of allowing his language to be powerfully 
affected by the foreign tongue. Particularly when translating from a lan- 
guage very remote from his own he must go back to the primal elements 
of language itself and penetrate to the point where work, image, and tone 
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converge. He must expand and deepen his language by means of the foreign 
language.” * Yet as Ballard tries to produce in Crash a literary translation of 
Warhol’s film work of the early 1960s, he faces the difficult question of how 
to begin translating a foreign medium like film into language when it has 
already been stripped down to its bare bones by Warhol. Ballard does not 
want simply to be an outside commentator on pop; he wants his words to be 
part of the movement’s “hot mix.” We could begin to think about the novel’s 
relationship to film by examining Vaughan’s fascination with various forms 
of visual technology, and several critics have explored Crash’s relationship 
to film from this perspective, noting the way the landscape of this novel is 
littered with old cameras, tripods, photographs, newspaper images, films, 
and film stars.’* This approach, however, risks getting lost in the literal men- 
tions of film and photography in Crash. A more interesting approach might 
be to delineate how Ballard, through his endlessly complex metaphorical 
web of roads, cars, fluidity, and sex, explores the nature of film movement as 
well as the possibility of what, having imagined that movement into words, 
a literary cinematography might look like. Freed from the material, chemi- 
cal, and perceptual constraints of the medium, Ballard’s translation of film 
takes it well past the point of projectability, well beyond Warhol’s reduction 
of the medium to a single moving strip, allowing film to fall apart into lan- 
guage so that he might examine its otherwise inseparable components in 
relation to one another. He begins by considering the relation of the mov- 
ing filmstrip to the static frame through the parallel relation of the road to 
the car. But then, in a manner typical of the novel’s endless twists and in- 
versions, the surface of the car transmutes into the celluloid base of film, 
allowing Ballard to explore the chemical affinity between this base and the 
layer of light-sensitive emulsion made up of silver salts suspended in gelatin 
that adheres to the base. 

Through this extended and intricate metaphor, which transforms the 
medium of film into a system of interconnecting highways, cars, and human 
bodies, Ballard linguistically engages the philosophical questions of move- 
ment and time suggested by Empire: How does the still frame relate to the 
moving filmstrip? How does a body inhabit the individual frame? How slow 
can film go before it disintegrates? What is the relationship between illu- 
sions of stasis and illusions of movement? How might a writer incorporate 
these temporal and spatial relationships into literature, and what effect on 
writing would those incorporations have? And if these movements between 
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media are inseparable from the sexual movements between bodies the 
novel repeatedly represents, how are we to think the two simultaneously? 


Still Frames and Moving Strips 


Soon after James has returned home from the hospital, he sits on the bal- 
cony looking over the London motorways ten floors below and explicitly 
links his aerial view of the road to the experience of watching American 
avant-garde film. This sole mention of avant-garde film is framed on one 
side by the presence of liquid and on the other side by the idea of cine- 
matically induced sexual improvement, a careful placement that clues us 
in to the importance of both sex and fluidity to Ballard’s translation project: 
“Our own apartment house at Drayton Park stood a mile to the north of 
the airport in a pleasant island of modern housing units, landscaped fill- 
ing stations and supermarkets, shielded from the distant bulk of London 
by an access spur of the northern circular motorway which flowed past 
us on its elegant concrete pillars. I gazed down at this immense motion 
sculpture. ... The houses of our friends, the wine store where I bought our 
liquor, the small art-cinema where Catherine and I saw American avant- 
garde films and German sex-instruction movies, together realigned them- 
selves around the palisades of the motorway.”** Though we usually think of 
roads as stationary pathways for moving vehicles, the motorways of Crash 
are always in the process of a paradoxically static motion, resonating with 
Koestenbaum’s earlier description of Warhol’s films as moving sculptures. 
The road in this novel is not inert, but rather “an immense motion sculp- 
ture” and, later, a “motion sculpture of concrete highway.”*° Furthermore, 
while the road moves, cars, and the bodies contained within them, seem 
stuck and unmoving in relation to the road. They are triply fixed like the 
Empire State Building: first, by their solid form, which contrasts strikingly 
with the fluidity of the motorway; second, by their stasis; and third, by their 
entrapment between other stationary vehicles, such as the frame fixed be- 
tween a series of other static frames ona strip of film. An acid-soaked sugar 
cube allows James to perceive this relation between the road and its vehicles 
more clearly, and through his description, the road emerges as a compli- 
cated layered structure embodying both movement and stasis, while the 
cinematic referentiality of the passage becomes increasingly clear: “Two 
airport coaches and a truck overtook us, their revolving wheels almost mo- 
tionless, as if these vehicles were pieces of strange scenery suspended from 
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the sky. Looking around, I had the impression that all the cars on the high- 
way were stationary, the spinning earth racing beneath them to create an 
illusion of movement.” *° 

While James and Catherine are swept along passively by the road’s 
currents, Vaughan’s transgressive driving, like that of Michel in Jean-Luc 
Godard’s Breathless (1960), seems to offer extreme possibilities of cine- 
matic motion, some of which are perhaps only thinkable in a space outside 
of cinema itself.” Godard uses driving primarily to explore the new possi- 
bilities of the camera’s motion as Michel overtakes other cars wildly, cross- 
ing the road’s white lines with abandon, the camera, already moving with 
the car, simultaneously pans widely from one side of the road to the other. 
By contrast, Ballard’s cinematic driving verbs point less to the camera’s 
movement or the mobile view from the road than to the movement and ma- 
nipulation of the strip itself, and they derive directly from the world of film 
editing and projection. In just one page Vaughan “cuts in” to traffic lanes, 
and “takes up” a watchful position, “winds” through roundabouts and inter- 
sections, and “jumps” a set of traffic lights.** The “rules” of this road (or film) 
are marked by gutters, bollards, and white lines, all of which perforate the 
unbroken “strip” of the road’s surface like sprocket holes, holes that seem 
complicit with the singular, mechanical, and unidirectional motion of the 
road that the novel resists. As the surface of the road becomes a centrally 
perforated filmstrip, we find ourselves moving beyond film as we know it 
through a backwards utopian leap to an earlier historical moment when, 
prior to the regulation of film gauge, speed, and perforation, projection 
practices as well as the size of the image were constantly in flux.” 

When Vaughan eats his acid-soaked sugar cube, the regulatory white 
lines of the road suddenly awaken, as though refusing to participate in the 
smooth transportation of the strip of road or film, no longer willing to bear 
passive bodies along in mechanical motion. Although for once Vaughan is 
not ejaculating as he drives wildly against the movement of the road, his 
transgressive passage over the road’s surface seems to animate and liquefy 
these lines into a wiggling mass of bodies, all celebrating their own aquatic 
mobility: “The marker lines diving and turning formed a maze of white 
snakes, writhing as they carried the wheels of the car crossing their backs, 
as delighted as dolphins.”*° Rather than disciplining the movement of cars, 
which function here like single frames moving in line on the moving strip of 
road, the white lines create a maze that requires each car-as-frame to devise 
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an independent path across the strip; and, in what seems to be a reversal 
of the aforementioned image of James’s semen being drawn out of his tes- 
ticles by the light-borne vehicles, these fluid white snakes now enable cars 
to move freely and independently of one another by carrying them on their 
backs. 


“A Huge Pool of Cellulose Bodies” 


Throughout the novel the road serves as a fluid metaphor for the strip of 
film. The cars that hover above the strip’s surface evoke unmoving frames, 
while the relationship between the cars and the road seems to be utterly 
illusory. Yet as a metaphor, the car, like film itself, emerges as semantically 
and chemically unstable, at times collapsing into the film base from which 
it at other times seems quite distinct. Nowhere is Ballard’s treatment of the 
car-as-film more visible than in his repeated play with the linguistic and 
chemical proximity between car “varnish” (a word that repeatedly threatens 
to slip into “Vaughanish” or “vanish”), which is composed of cellulose, and 
celluloid, which is the substance of film; motor-body-building handbooks, 
for example, describe “cellulose lacquer” as “a finishing material contain- 
ing cellulose nitrate” for car varnishing, cellulose nitrate being the material 
used to make the base of film until 1951." As though unsure that readers 
will make the connection, Ballard insistently draws attention to the chemi- 
cal makeup of the car’s coating. James looks out from his apartment at an 
“immense corona of polished cellulose.”* In the northbound motorway 
traffic jam, “the sunlight burn[s] on the overheated cellulose.”** Similarly, 
the novel’s worst traffic jam suddenly liquefies into “a huge pool of cellulose 
bodies,” a meltdown that produces a state of hypermobility for Vaughan.** 
Utopian images of fluid cinematic motion repeatedly emerge in the mo- 
ment of the medium’s material meltdown. Film, at a distance from itself 
through its entry into language and densely packed metaphors, emerges in 
Crash as a yearning that strains the border between literature and film be- 
cause of their interaction with each other in this text. 

As if the melted cellulose of the car were not fluid enough, Vaughan and 
Ballard also inscribe the interior and exterior surfaces of cars with their 
own liquidity. Vaughan marks his presence by urinating on a radiator grille 
and, as James will later learn to do, uses his semen to map “the corridors of 
this future drama.”*° In another autographic moment, Vaughan outlines his 
penis in chalk on the surface of a dead female dentist’s black crashed car, 
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perhaps a direct reference to Jim Dine’s happening, The Car Crash (1960), 
in which Dine, dressed as a silver car man, draws the outline of a car with a 
face on a chalk board.”* Initially, the idea of writing directly on cellulose in- 
vokes figures like Len Lye, Norman McLaren, and Harry Smith much more 
than any of the pop artists.” Yet Ballard’s gesture here is pop not because 
his characters inscribe the filmstrip directly but because this writing on 
film resonates with the novel’s persistent attempts to translate this mode 
of cinematography into language. Vaughan’s and James’s inscriptions also 
“pop” in a way that those of Lye, McLaren, and Smith do not, because the 
materials the former use to write or paint on black—semen and urine— 
recall Ed Ruscha’s Stains (1969) and foreshadow Warhol’s Piss and Sex 
Paintings from the late 1970s.** 

James inspects the fluidly inscribed exterior of Vaughan’s Lincoln (the 
same style car in which Kennedy died) to discover that the fender and wheel 
housing are marked with “streaks of a black gelatinous material,” which 
he identifies as the blood of a dog they had hit earlier. As the characters 
set off for the car wash to remove all traces of the blood, Vaughan’s cam- 
era suddenly, as though independently mobile, “lands on the front seat.”* 
James explains, “Its invisible silver memories of pain and excitement dis- 
tilled themselves on their dark reel, as, behind me, Catherine’s most sensi- 
tive mucous surfaces quietly discharged their own quickening chemicals.” 6° 
Moving again between the car’s exterior and interior space, Ballard juxta- 
poses the blood on the wheels with both the camera’s “silver memories” 
and Catherine’s “quickening chemicals,” linking together the gelatinous 
material on the surface of the car, the emulsion coating on the cellulose 
base of film, and Catherine’s bodily fluids. But while the emulsion’s tacky 
substance elicits “quickening” chemicals from Catherine’s body, suggest- 
ing some kind of animation and life, this substance simultaneously implies 
film’s own sticky end. Evoking Vaughan’s disruption of the road’s punctu- 
ating lines, his tangy odor, and the viscosity of car surfaces throughout the 
book, Paolo Cherchi Usai describes the degeneration of celluloid: “The film 
shrinks, and the distance between perforations decreases. . . . There is a 
strong pungent smell. ... The emulsion becomes sticky. . . . Then eruptions 
of soft dark matter form on the surface of the reels.” 

The sticky remnant of the dog on the surface of the car’s reels or wheels 
is inseparable not only from the disintegrating matter of film and the moist- 
ening body of Catherine, but also from the smells and leaks of Vaughan’s 
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scarred body (remember that Vaughan deliberately picks his scabs to keep 
his blood flowing from the inside to the outside). In the previous chap- 
ter James describes his longing to “take [Vaughan’s] body in his hands, like 
that of some vagrant dog, and anneal its wounds.”® James thinks the word 
anneal, so proximate to anal, while staring down at the “cleft between 
Vaughan’s buttocks” and imagining the “penetration of his rectum.”™ This 
anal fantasy of healing, however, is rooted in the Old English word onaelan, 
“to set fire to,” linking anal sex with the ultimate vulnerability of cellulose 
nitrate: its flammability. Indeed, the novel repeatedly offers instances of 
the fluid movement between inside and outside that produces new plea- 
sure and healing on the one hand and destruction on the other. Throughout 
Crash, however, James tends to transgress boundaries through the penetra- 
tion of the wounds of others while his own body remains largely intact. The 
boundaries of female bodies, of Vaughan’s body, and, by extension, those of 
the medium of film often seem more porous and fluid than those of James’s 
body and perhaps of fiction itself. While Ballard explores film beyond its 
own ostensible limits by allowing it to disintegrate through its interpenetra- 
tion with fiction, the language of fiction never really undergoes an equiva- 
lent transformation, and the reader is left to wonder whether the “dying 
narrative fiction of the present” actually engages the possibilities offered by 
pop’s aesthetics of translation or simply incorporates the visual in order to 
assert authority over it. 

It seems undeniable that Crash, at least to some extent, repeats a “male” 
avant-garde tendency to discover “the new” through a rhetoric of penetra- 
tion and fragmentation that is rarely reciprocal. But though the novel in 
some ways fails to fulfill its own radical dream of mutual translation, it re- 
mains interesting in the ways it makes its failures visible. We know from the 
beginning that Vaughan will eventually die trying to bring about the death 
of Elizabeth Taylor, yet toward the end of the novel James explicitly articu- 
lates his care for Vaughan through his desire to offer his own real wounds 
in place of the imaginary ones Vaughan tries to inflict on Taylor: “Caring 
for him, I wanted to stroke his scarred thighs and abdomen, offering him 
the automobile injuries carried by my own body in place of those imaginary 
wounds he wished upon the actress.”** While we might read this moment 
as a fantasy of the complete displacement of women, a desire for a “new 
sexuality” that belongs exclusively to the novel’s male characters, other 
readings are also possible. As James imagines a different kind of care and 
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desire, one never quite realized within the novel, he seems less interested in 
erasing female presence than in transforming the sadistic gaze of the male 
filmmaker-spectator through a new tenderness, intimacy, and vulnerability 
with Vaughan. Although the novel offers no sense of the female subjectivi- 
ties and sexualities that would be enabled by such a transformation, Crash 
does at least recognize the need to let go of the “female” image as we know 
it—albeit with “sentimental regret” —if the keys to “a new sexuality” are ever 
to be found.®* Neither James nor fiction per se make themselves vulnerable 
enough for the novel to fulfill its radical potential, but the fact that Ballard 
foregrounds this failure, however minimally, makes Crash a useful point of 
departure for thinking about future dialogues between feminism and pop. 

In Crash, bodies and mediums imagine themselves differently as they 
reach to be simultaneously penetrating and penetrated, giving a foretaste of 
Irigaray’s vision of double desire, where the desiring two establish “a chias- 
mus or a double loop in which each can go toward the other and come back 
to itself.”°’ For Irigaray, this double desire “excludes disintegration or rejec- 
tion, attraction and decomposition,” and “makes possible speech, promises, 
alliances.” 

In Ballard, however, there are no such guarantees. Indeed, the possibility 
of “the new” seems inevitably to involve some degree of disintegration and 
decomposition, but the embrace of this threatened immolation, the will- 
ingness to be transformed by a mutual encounter with another, even at the 
risk of death, becomes the precondition for the possibility of both motion 
and emotion. The alternative, Ballard suggests, is to sit stationary in a locked 
car that hangs immobile above the moving highway below. 
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chapter six 


CRASH AESTHETICS 


Amores perros 


and the Dream of 
In contrast to early cinema’s use of the crash, Cinematic Mobility 
recent cinematic crashes recall the more 
complex, self-reflexive use of the figure seen 
in early cinema and slapstick. While early cinema and slapstick had ex- 
plored the modern subject’s relationship to technology through comic 
images of exploding machines, by the 1960s, though the comic element 
had not completely disappeared, this relationship was also being reassessed 
through the lens of the traumatic but widely circulated images of the body 
torn open—by the Vietnam War, by political assassins, and by police con- 
flict with protesters representing social-change movements.’ If on the one 
hand these images give rise to sexual and spectatorial remappings of a newly 
gaping body, on the other hand the crash also becomes intertwined with 
questions about reproducible media, about the relation of these media to 
politics, about public and private viewing spaces, and about individual and 
mass subjectivity. But what are we to make of the current resurgence of 
cinematic car crashes? Not all of them are noteworthy—indeed, as Joshua 
Levin argues in “Movie Car Crashes: A Primer,” the figure has been used 
so extensively, especially in opening footage, that it risks being regarded as 
nothing but a cliché, a useful narrative device for introducing contingent 
events or unexpected encounters.” For Levin, the appeal of the crash is obvi- 
ous: it is an immediate “attention grabber,” a useful and efficient narrative 
device for introducing surprising plot twists (although, as he points out, the 
ubiquity of this device also works against its surprise element); moreover, it 
has strong and distinct resonances in a variety of genres, including horrors, 
thrillers, and comedies. 
Beyond this overused narrative shorthand, however, the car accident 
has also emerged in recent years as a privileged trope in films that engage, 


with varying levels of complexity, the interrelated issues of global media, 
global citizenship, and migration or immigration. For example, “Crash Test 
Dummy: The New European ‘Self’ in a Bio-Political Crash Test,” the series 
of happenings, installations, film screenings, lectures, dance performances, 
and architectural interventions that took place in Munich, Ljubljana, and 
Budapest between May and July 2006, began with the following premise: 
“Processes of social transformation, surveillance and control scenarios, 
the disappearance of the social welfare safety net, the challenge of global 
migration: occidental society is turning into a crash test scenario without 
any predictable outcome. And within this scenario the social individual is 
becoming the dummy, the body the site of impact.”* The film screenings 
(compiled by the German filmmaker Alexandra Weltz, whose own work 
Munich Express was also featured in the form of an installation) included 
Luukkaankangas— Updated, Revisited (Dariusz Krzeczek, 2005), Destrukt 
(Aline Helmcke, 2005), Magnetic Identities (Matei Glass, 2004), Border 
(Laura Waddington, 2005), War at a Distance (Harun Farocki, 2003), The 
Catalogue (Chris Oakley, 2004), S-77CCR Vienna (2004), and the video files 
archived at the web site for World-Information.Org (2000-2005). To these 
films, we might add, among others, Alex Rivera’s The Sixth Section: A Docu- 
mentary about Immigrants Organizing Across Borders (2003), in which the 
car becomes a risky vehicle that enables members of a community to com- 
mute back and forth between Mexico and New York State; Jorg Kalt’s Crash 
Test Dummies (2005), in which migrant workers make a living as human 
crash test dummies; and Paul Haggis’s Academy Award-winning film Crash 
(2005), a clichéd and sensational depiction of racial tensions in Los Ange- 
les, which seem to be resolved by a miraculous snowfall. While mainstream 
films in the United States (especially Road Movies and Gangster films) have 
often mythologized the freedom that supposedly lies just south of the Mexi- 
can border, Amores perros (2000), by the Mexican filmmaker Alejandro 
Gonzalez Iñárritu, activates some of the tropes of these genres—the car 
and the accident as central “characters,” as self-reflexive cinematic tropes 
for considering the hybrid medium of film within a “globalized” Mexican 
context, and as potential vehicles of liberation and transformation—to ex- 
plore questions of mobility and stasis below the border. 

On its release, Amores perros drew international attention to the state 
of Mexican cinema and to Mexico itself. It was the first Mexican film to 
be nominated for an Academy Award for Best Foreign Film in twenty-six 
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years; it won awards at Cannes, Flanders, Bogota, Sao Paolo, Tokyo, Moscow, 
and many other international film festivals; and it was repeatedly praised 
for capturing the “reality” of modern Mexican urban life. Variety named 
Gonzalez Iñárritu as one of the top ten new directors to watch, and Lynn 
Hirschberg, in a New York Times Magazine article entitled “A New Mexi- 
can,” described Amores perros as “the most ambitious and dazzling movie 
to emerge from Latin America in three decades.” Yet, in spite of the fact 
that Amores perros was the most successful film at the Mexican box office in 
2000, domestic responses were clearly ambivalent. On the film’s release in 
Guadalajara, Patricia Torres San Martin found that while for most middle- 
class viewers the film unleashed a surge of national pride—one commented, 
“We've had enough of gringo shit and now Mexican cinema is giving us 
great stuff”—some working-class spectators found the film “disgusting,” 
“sadistic,” and “sad,” claiming “they always put Mexico down.”* Jorge Ayala 
Blanco, an established film critic and scholar, criticized the film’s exploita- 
tion of “shock,” calling it a “success prefabricated by the technomarketing, 
Fox-style strategy, a tridramatic soap opera.” Blanco describes the hand- 
held camerawork as “nauseating,” the moral banal, the characters stereo- 
typical, and the representation of Mexico City “grotesque.”® Finally, the 
longstanding Mexican filmmaker Arturo Ripstein, asked to comment on 
Amores perros at Cannes, stated simply, “I don’t make films for idiots.”” 
The mixed critical reaction to Amores perros—the celebration of its inno- 
vation, the critique of how it exposed a degraded Mexico to the interna- 
tional arena, and the condemnation of its commercial success—establishes 
a resonance between this contemporary film and Luis Bufuel’s first Mexi- 
can film, Los olvidados (1950).* Like Amores perros, Los olvidados depicts 
Mexico City as a place of violence, poverty, and crisis; it, too, won an award 
at Cannes (in 1951) and enjoyed major success at festivals while being widely 
condemned by Mexican critics for offending the “honor” of Mexico and for 
constructing “a viciously negative, false, and ‘dirty’ image of Mexico.”’ But, 
more importantly, Buñuelľ’s work prefigures Gonzalez Ifarritu’s attempt 
both to represent the complexities and contradictions of Mexican national 
identity by explicitly invoking the complexities and contradictions of the 
medium of film, and to make the knotty problems emerging from these 
mutually illuminating phenomena available to commercial audiences. Rita 
Gonzalez and Jesse Lerner position Buñuel as a “perverse elder statesman 
for the subsequent generations of Mexperimentalists,” noting in particular 
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his ability to create experimental spaces within, rather than in necessary 
opposition to, a commercial context: “Stressing the need for a more poetic 
cinema, Buñuel advocated a flexible filmmaking that could function within 
the strictures of the system, and yet subtly deconstruct the very terms of 
narrative. His choice to work within the industry may have been predomi- 
nantly of economic necessity, but Buñuel did take offense at exclusionary 
or isolationist practices of the avant-garde that discounted the potential 
commercial audiences.” ° For Gonzalez Iñárritu, as for Buñuel, aesthetic, 
industrial, and national crises are deeply intertwined, which makes it im- 
possible to view Amores perros within simplistic paradigms. Rather, as this 
film refuses fully to embrace or reject either American commercial culture 
or Mexican nationalism, it challenges us to consider how the idea of the 
nation inflects Gonzalez Ifarritu’s exploration of the medium of film and 
its capacity to reflect the complexity of temporality, movement, history, and 
the contemporary traffic of images at the level of both form and content. 
Set in Mexico City, Amores perros skillfully interweaves the lives of three 
separate groups of people and their dogs through the device of a brutal car 
crash that tangles the fates of these otherwise unrelated characters. The 
film is divided into three sections. In part 1, “Octavio y Susana,” the young 
and poor Octavio falls in love with Susana, the wife of his brother Ramiro. 
He enters his brother’s Rottweiler, Cofi, into dogfights to make money, with 
which he plans to head north to Ciudad Juarez with Susana, but he ulti- 
mately ends up losing Susana, his dog, his brother, his hair, his money, and, 
almost, his life. When Susana runs off with her husband and the money, 
Octavio decides to make more money through dog-fighting, in order to be 
able to head north with his friend, Jorge. However, Jorge is killed in a car 
crash, Ramiro is shot dead, and both Susana and Octavio end up back where 
they started. At Ramiro’s funeral, Octavio invites Susana to join him on a 
bus ride to Ciudad Juárez, but she fails to show up, reinforcing the claus- 
trophobia of the film, in which characters try to play out the familiar Mexi- 
can film narrative of heading north for the border, only to find themselves 
trapped in the space of Mexico City, their dreams of mobility thwarted. 
Part 2, “Daniel y Valeria,” tells the story of an advertising executive who 
leaves his wife and daughters to move in with Valeria, a Spanish supermodel 
who is the poster girl for the perfume Enchant. He buys a dreamy apart- 
ment, for the two of them, that looks out onto a giant billboard displaying 
Valeria’s ubiquitous Enchant ad; but the dream becomes a nightmare when, 
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in the wake of a car crash—with Octavio, as it turns out— Valeria loses one 
of her legs. To make matters worse, her little white dog, “Richie,” her “son,” 
gets stuck under the floorboards of the apartment where he is chewed by 
rats. In this second part of the film, the fantasy of mobility, deeply tied to 
the world of images, is again violently punctured. Daniel, in search of the 
dream woman, leaves his home life for a supermodel who is “all legs,” only 
to find himself stuck with the crippling medical costs of Valeria’s amputa- 
tion, and Valeria loses all her mobility, both professional and physical. 

The final section of the film, “El Chivo y Maru,” depicts the transforma- 
tion of El Chivo, the “Billy-goat,” a schoolteacher-turned-guerrilla-fighter 
who had been imprisoned twenty years before and who had become, on his 
release, a private hit man. El Chivo wanders the streets with a pack of dogs, 
and he rescues Octavio’s dog, Cofi, from the scene of the crash. Once re- 
covered, Cofi proceeds to massacre all of El Chivo’s stray dogs, provoking 
a change of heart in the old goat. El Chivo decides to reestablish contact 
with his estranged daughter, Maru, who believes her father to be dead, but 
he plans to do so only after he returns from a voyage of self-discovery, on 
which he embarks in the film’s final image. “El Chivo y Maru” constitutes 
the only section of the narrative in which mobility remains a possibility, but 
this option is open exclusively to the man who walks, the man who, in the 
course of the film, will actively dismantle automobiles, and who is persis- 
tently aligned with the medium of photography, not film. Paradoxically, the 
possibility of change, indeed of futurity itself, seems to exist in a fantasized 
space between stasis and motion, and it is in this between-space, character- 
ized by a quality George Baker describes as “not-stasis,” that the film, and 
perhaps by extension contemporary Mexican cinema, seeks to find a place 
for itself.” 

Amores perros problematizes the critical tendency automatically to align 
speed, movement, and capitalism with cinema through specific stylistic 
and formal gestures of resistance. First, as the film consciously evokes the 
images of the New York-based photographer Nan Goldin, its effort to cre- 
ate a New Mexican Cinema is complicated by the haunting visual presence 
of this North American photographic aesthetic that is itself already haunted 
by the specter of cinema. Second, the film’s nonlinear narrative is structured 
around multiple (but changing) depictions of the same car crash. As we re- 
peatedly return to this instant of collision, it becomes clear that if Amores 
perros does create an image of Mexico’s present, it is an endlessly traumatic 
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present in which forward narrative movement can only be achieved para- 
doxically by moving backward to an already lived instant. Third, while com- 
mercially successful film might be associated with the velocity of images, 
in Amores perros the possibility of forward motion, of movement aligned 
with “progress,” is constantly troubled by competing movements within 
the shot. Just as at the diegetic level speeding cars are brought to a halt by 
encounters with other cars moving in different directions, so at the formal 
level we repeatedly experience what might be called “competing vectors,” 
movements within the frame that, pulling in other directions, seem to peel 
images open, disrupting their flow. Finally, these narrative and formal mani- 
festations of interrupted or strained motion are reinforced by the intrusion 
of a phenomenal number of still photographs into the mise-en-scène of the 
film. 

While we might assume that a commercially ambitious film like Amores 
perros would try to repress the conflict, inherent within the medium, be- 
tween the moving strip and the static photogram, a conflict that avant- 
garde filmmakers have productively exploited and exposed, Amores perros 
highlights the confrontation of motion and stasis that defines film, and uses 
it to explore the difficulty of cinematically representing Mexico’s urban 
present. In one of the most useful recent contributions to contemporary 
film theory, Between Film and Screen: Modernism’s Photo Synthesis, Garrett 
Stewart shows that although film practice has traditionally tried to repress 
the incursion of the single unmoving image into the illusion of movement, 
film’s “optical unconscious” repeatedly disturbs this illusion through the 
eruption of freeze frames and still photographs within various film narra- 
tives. Stewart asks, “When this automatically suppressed single integer of 
screen illusion is lifted to view . . . to what extent does it drag with it the 
historically forgotten or overcome?” Amores perros explores this question. 
Using various devices— including crashing cars, a circular narrative (which 
begins in the middle, then moves backward and forward in time), an atten- 
tion to gravity (a constant tension between the downward and horizontal 
movement of objects), and an obsessive interest in still photographs—the 
film highlights the medium’s conflicted relation to movement and sta- 
sis, not to foreground aesthetic over cultural and historical questions, but 
rather to reflect the complexities of nation, gender, class, and historical nar- 
rative through the encounter of cinema and photography. 

George Baker describes such encounters at the interstices of mediums 
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as a kind of redemptive “sharing” that can potentially enable old and tired 
mediums to reinvent or reanimate themselves without simply becoming 
formless, without losing a sense of the limits that are being contested. In 
a discussion of James Coleman’s films La tache aveugle (1978-90) and Un- 
titled: Philippe VACHER (1990), for example, Baker writes, “Photography 
now moves, and cinema freezes. . . . An interstice between mediums has 
not been ‘crossed’; forms can only share themselves around that which they 
lack. Forms can only (truly) share themselves around an absolute limit, a 
limit that must be respected, and yet this limitation is a gift. For this limi- 
tation also means that forms have an outside through which they can—or 
perhaps even must—become other. It is in the interstice where film can 
become photographic, where not only ‘shots’ and ‘frames’ collide irratio- 
nally, but where image becomes extrinsic, extroverted, profligate.” * Baker’s 
work on the redemptive possibilities of “sharing” offers a useful paradigm 
for understanding Amores perros’s complex engagement with the limits of 
film. Yet the extension of Baker’s work beyond the realm of artists working 
with or influenced by film to the sphere of commercial cinema requires a 


revision of Baker’s idea of the “merely cinematic.” * 


Ballad of Aesthetic Dependency 


Contrary to Frederic Jameson’s suggestion that “whenever other media ap- 
pear within film, their deeper function is to set off and demonstrate the 
latter’s ontological primacy,’ photography emerges in relation to film 
within Amores perros in the form of a mutual yearning, akin to the model 
of “sharing” Baker's outlines.” Amores perros metaphorically reflects the 
potentially destructive effect of this encounter through the narrative and 
visual trope of the crash, which instantaneously transforms moving ve- 
hicles into static frames for dying bodies. But the mediums of film and pho- 
tography also “meet” each other more literally through Gonzalez Iñárritu’s 
incorporation of Nan Goldin’s photography at the level of mise-en-scène, 
an encounter that in turn metaphorically parallels the complex human re- 
lationships depicted within the narrative. In an interview with Bernando 
Pérez Soler in Sight and Sound, Gonzalez Iñárritu traces his decision to 
allow Goldin’s work such a central role back to a somewhat mythological 
moment: “I like Nan Goldin’s photographs very much, so for my first meet- 
ing with director of photography Rodrigo Prieto I took in a book by Goldin 
to exemplify what I wanted to achieve in terms of coloration, grain, visceral 
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appeal. Curiously enough, he brought the same book with him, so from the 
very beginning, we had a similar vision.” ** Whether or not this fateful mo- 
ment actually occurred, Goldin’s photographs ultimately play an important 
role in shaping Amores perros as a film capable of taking itself to its own 
limit, to the border of the medium, as though endlessly in search of trans- 
formational encounters. 

In order to attain the same level of color saturation in Amores perros as 
Goldin achieves in her photographs, Gonzalez Iñárritu and Prieto had to 
use a processing method that literally prevents the preservation of film. In 
an interview with Travis Crawford, Gonzalez Iñárritu explains: “We began 
to make experiments in the lab, and our conclusion was to use this Vision 
800 color stock, with a silver-retention process in the negative. It was the 
second time in the world that anyone had used this. In the United States 
they say they don’t want you to do that because it’s very risky. But it gave 
us those electric earthtones, and it was terrific. I think it really helped the 
movie—it has something you cannot explain, but it makes it different. 
Maybe we lost our negative, but we'll have it on pvp.” ” Here, the film’s 
mimicking of photography does more than unveil cinema’s repressed prox- 
imity to the still image; in recreating the look of Goldin’s images, Amores 
perros willingly embraces its own chemical implosion, the limits of its exis- 
tence as film, flipping the work into yet another proximate medium, re- 
inforcing the film preservationist Paolo Cherchi Usai’s recent claim that 
“cinema is the art of destroying moving images” while allowing that such 
destruction can mark the revitalization, as well as the end, of what we know 
as cinema.” 

Paul Julian Smith remarks on Gonzalez Ifarritu’s debt to Goldin’s photo- 
graphs at the level of mise-en-scène, from “the saturated color, grainy tex- 
ture and tight composition, the exploitation of mirrors and claustrophobi- 
cally darkened exteriors,” yet at times the film’s scenes of empty bedrooms, 
religious kitsch, photo bulletin boards, fluorescent green hospital interiors, 
and open caskets also seem so close to Goldin in terms of what we might call 
“narrative content” that they produce an uncanny effect, as though Goldin’s 
photographs had been strangely transformed into tableaux vivants." While 
Smith, highlighting the difference between Goldin and Gonzalez Iñárritu, 
asserts that “Amores perros shows no interest in Goldin’s subcultures of 
drag queens and junkies,” the film may not be quite as disinterested in the 
content of Goldin’s images, in subcultures and sexual politics, as Smith sug- 
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gests.” Indeed, Goldin and Gonzalez Iñárritu share more than a visual style, 
for both photographer and filmmaker also have in common a way of inter- 
weaving this visual style, a style that grows out of the encounter between 
photography and film, with depictions of borders between nations, genders, 
classes, and subcultures. 

Although Baker sees photography’s confrontation of cinema and 
cinema’s “look toward photography” as “absolutely linked . . . but absolutely 
different, as if their intertwining was actually a chiasmus,” in Amores perros 
these interstitial yearnings are never so cleanly separated, as the Mexican 
film evokes cinematic photographs that in turn evoke photographic films. 
Though Prieto and Gonzalez Iñárritu describe Goldin as a “still” photog- 
rapher, her photographs are familiar to us not only from their gallery and 
publication contexts, but have been exhibited as early manual slide shows, 
accompanied by ever-changing soundtracks; as sophisticated museum in- 
stallations, in which the slides’ relation to the soundtrack becomes fixed; 
and finally, within the context of Goldin’s film I'll Be Your Mirror, which has 
been shown both on television and within the museum context.” Further- 
more, as J. Hoberman points out, her photographs have “a lot in common 
with what, in the late 1960s, used to be called the New American Cinema,” 
and Goldin has acknowledged the influence of a wide range of film on her 
work, including the glamour of Classical Hollywood, the eroticism of the 
European New Wave films, and the experimentalism of Jack Smith and 
Andy Warhol, whose films repeatedly invoke a photographic stillness.” Her 
aesthetic grows out of an initial desire to “make Warholian films like Chel- 
sea Girls,” and she even goes so far as to say that she “never cared about 
photography too much” and that “film has been [her] number one medium 
all [her] life.” 

Resisting the notion of an absolute limit, this intertwining of Goldin’s 
cinematic photography and Amores perros’s photographic cinema blurs the 
line dividing these overly proximate mediums as a result of what looks like a 
case of over-identification or hysterical mimesis. Though Baker asserts that 
the absolute limit between photography and cinema “must be respected” 
in order for forms to truly share themselves, a sharing that depends on the 
existence of a recognizable “outside,” perhaps the lack of respect shown to 
these aesthetic boundaries by Goldin, Gonzalez Iñárritu, and the encounter 
of their work in some ways stages at the formal level the psychic struggles 
depicted within the narrative, where desire at times refuses to recognize 
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social borders, even when this refusal has destructive effects.” While an 
ethical relation to the other may well depend on the subject’s capacity to 
recognize the limits between self and that other, the complex and often 
unconscious operations of identification and desire repeatedly trouble or 
confuse either that boundary or the subject’s capacity to recognize it. If the 
“sharing” that emerges between mediums in the work of artists and film- 
makers, to which Baker attributes the medium’s capacity to “become other,” 
can be thought of within the paradigms of identification (and the language 
of “self” and “other” used to discuss the relation between mediums suggests 
that this paradigm can, even should, be invoked), then it follows that this 
“sharing” has the capacity to disrupt or dissolve the “absolute” status of the 
limits that initially make sharing possible or desirable in the first place.” 
For identification, as Diana Fuss suggests, is “a process that keeps identity 
at a distance, that prevents identity from ever approximating the status of 
an ontological given, even as it makes possible the formation of an illusion 
of identity as immediate, secure, and totalizable.””* To raise these questions 
is not to refute the need to pay attention to the question of “the medium” 
as it becomes increasingly visible in contemporary art and film, or to claim 
that because the borders separating mediums from each other are mobile 
and provisional, all distinctions are meaningless. Rather, these questions, 
emerging out of a consideration of a particular encounter between cinema 
and photography, challenge us to be more explicit about what motivates 
our attempts to explore or regulate the encounters between different me- 
diums, to clarify the difference between analysis and prescription, and to be 
attuned to the complexities that arise when the discourse on the medium 
becomes, as it inevitably does, a discourse on human relationships. 
Through her work, Goldin has stretched the temporal and spatial impli- 
cations of the photograph, and has linked the shifting, mimetic nature of 
photography to the expanded, provisional, and at times destructive views of 
gender, family, desire, love, and community depicted in her images, estab- 
lishing a continuum between form and content that at least in part illumi- 
nates our investment in regulating the distinctions between one medium 
and another. While it might be tempting to argue that the social grittiness 
and poignancy of Goldin’s images has merely been incorporated by Amores 
perros as glamorized urban chic (a critique that has also been leveled at 
Goldin’s images), what interests me about Gonzalez Ifarritu’s visual refer- 
encing of Goldin’s work is the way it invites the specter of her preoccupa- 
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tion with the temporal, spatial, and social possibilities of photography’s 
exposure to film to haunt Amores perros. By embracing this expansion of 
a single medium through its encounter with another, Gonzalez Iñárritu 
underscores the difficulty of representing contemporary Mexican urban 
identity at a moment when that identity is caught between a geographical 
specificity and the no-place of global capitalism. From Warhol to Goldin 
to Gonzalez Iñárritu, though we are never outside of the space of capital- 
ism, we are always in a space where the tension between still and moving 
images refuses to resolve itself, as the two mediums, mimicking each other 
in a compulsive dance of desire, identification, and rejection, seem unable 
either fully to incorporate each other or to let each other go. 

While Baker asserts that the “dual articulation” he finds in Coleman’s 
work is not about “a collision of mediums as opposed ‘essences’—the in- 
herent stasis of photography, for example, proclaiming war upon the flux of 
cinema,” this space of encounter, the idea of collision nevertheless emerges, 
as Baker describes the way shots and vectors confront each other in Cole- 
man’s work.”” Though the distinction between destructive and productive 
collisions would be hard to uphold in any absolute way, we might usefully 
remember that collisions and crashes function in multiple, sometimes even 
contradictory ways. With this in mind, I look more closely at how Amores 
perros’s narrative develops around a series of interrelated animating colli- 
sions: the repeated car crash, the collision of vectors, and cinema’s collision 
with various forms of the still image. 


Octavio y Susana 


Amores perros opens with a breathtaking car chase that comes quickly to a 
dramatic and violent end. The sound of zooming cars first cues spectators 
to expect the onslaught of rapidly moving images that will soon follow. The 
black screen gives way to the black road, with movement across the space 
of that road signaled by the rapid passing of white divider lines across the 
horizontal screen. “This is a Road Movie,” the opening shot seems to say, 
and yet Amores perros departs dramatically from this genre, which is visu- 
ally identifiable by its recurrent use of panoramic shots that align the free- 
dom of the road with the horizontal space of the cinema screen, and by the 
repeated employment of traveling shots produced by mounting the camera 
on the edge of a moving vehicle.”* Although the film’s framing techniques 
frequently emphasize the concept of horizontality, Amores perros questions 
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the possibility of moving freely across these cinematic planes through a 
juxtaposition of horizontality with competing vertical images and vectors. 
Similarly, though Gonzalez Iñárritu often employs a car-mounted camera, 
as he does in this opening scene, the fluid alignment of cine- and auto- 
mobility is disrupted by the choppy editing style, multiple points of view, 
and the sudden termination of the car’s motion at the moment of violent 
collision, all techniques that resist spectatorial equation of the car’s move- 
ment with cinematic freedom. 

As the camera points down at the ground, the surface of the road evokes 
nothing so much as the early practice of sprocketing filmstrips in the cen- 
ter, hinting that a self-reflexive consideration of the medium’s mobility, as 
well as the possibilities of that medium’s transformation in time, will playa 
central role in the film. Within seconds, however, Rodrigo Prieto’s handheld 
camera moves from this vertical, downward-pointing position to a horizon- 
tal position to depict the high-speed movement of Octavio’s car through the 
space of Mexico City. The tension between horizontal and vertical camera 
positions is further reinforced as the camera pulls our attention schizo- 
phrenically between the car’s horizontal flight through Mexico City and 
the slow gravitational slide down of the dying dog Cofi on the backseat of 
the car. 

The tension between high-speed, technological horizontality and the 
slow, downward animal fall works, like the tension between cinema and 
photography, to establish two competing temporalities and vectors within 
the frame, and to prefigure the accident, which, as Paul Virilio has argued, 
is embedded within the ideology of speed.” Like Walter Benjamin’s histori- 
cal materialist, the crash that ends this sequence seems to “blast open the 
continuum of history,” making available, if only momentarily, the possibility 
of at least imagining a present in which time stands still long enough for 
thought to happen, in spite of the endlessly rolling film.” After a disoriented 
camera briefly attempts to capture the impact and aftermath of the crash, 
allowing us a glance of the bloody Valeria pawing at her side window, we 
face the first of many black screens, as though the film had given up on itself 
within the opening four minutes. In the course of the film, three further 
variations of this crash seem to insist that the time of this narrative will be, 
in spite of film’s quality of duration, a single, photographic instant. Yet if the 
encroachment of the photographic instant seems to impinge on the film’s 
narrative progression, film in turn seems to expose, or traumatize, photog- 
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FIGURE 68 A car falls from the sky. Still from Amores perros. 


raphy’s singular relation to the present, correcting its ability to represent 
a moment from only a single perspective as it offers four different views of 
the same event. 

Toward the end of the first section, Ramiro enters his brother Octavio’s 
bedroom to inquire about the dog-fighting profits. But this exchange about 
capital is preceded by what seems like an inconsequential glance at a close- 
up shot of the television screen Octavio watches. What we see is actually one 
of the many car advertisements Gonzalez Iñárritu produced for Mexican 
television, but this brief glance at the screen demonstrates not only the way 
film can appropriate and rework commercial images, but also how commer- 
cials themselves might internally resist the capitalist culture in which they 
participate. This televisual fragment picks up on the film’s formal leitmotif 
in which the horizontal movement of cars across the screen, aligned with 
cinematic mobility, is challenged by the presence of either a slower down- 
ward movement or by a vertical still image. In this instance, a row of sta- 
tionary, forward-facing cars pointing out toward the viewer is suddenly hit 
from above by a horizontally aligned car that drops out of the sky, as though 
forward motion had been completely overtaken by the downward pull of 
gravity that has hitherto been positioned in opposition to auto-mobility 
(figure 68). Like the automobile stickers that adorn Octavio’s bedroom wall, 
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all cars in this film will eventually be immobilized. By refusing to allow 
either cars or time to move forward through the traumatic repetition of the 
crash, Gonzalez Iñárritu disrupts spectatorial expectations that the camera 
must align itself with narrative progress and technological speed, and in- 
stead insists that we attend to the proto-photographic instant when com- 
peting vectors intersect, opening the question of how, at what pace, and in 
what direction this new cinema might begin to move. 


Daniel y Valeria 


Early in the story of Octavio and Susana, we see an unidentified middle-class 
family driving cautiously through the streets of Mexico City; we will later 
learn that this is the family of Daniel from the film’s second narrative. As 
the car slows fora stoplight, Daniel’s upward gaze creates an eye-line match 
between the driver of the family vehicle and a giant billboard advertising the 
perfume Enchant, featuring Daniel’s paramour, Valeria, the Spanish super- 
model. The static, low-angled camera position emphasizes the height and 
verticality of the image, and creates a tension between the object of Daniel’s 
upward gaze and the forward movement of the family’s vehicle. This mo- 
ment recalls Laura Mulvey’s claim that “the presence of woman... tends 
to work against the development of a story line, to freeze the flow of action 
in moments of erotic contemplation.”** Yet while Mulvey’s critique of the 
“woman as icon” targets narrative films that exploit such moments of visual 
arrest for male spectatorial pleasure, in Amores perros these static images 
draw critical attention to the way such images freeze and entrap both male 
and female subjects. If, as Jean Franco has noted, there is an interchange- 
ability in Latin American cinema of the terms feminine, private, and immo- 
bile on the one hand, and masculine, public, and mobile on the other, then 
Amores perros throws a spanner in the tradition of Latin American cinema, 
and provokes critical reflection on the way Mexican visual culture partici- 
pates in this gendered ideology of stasis and motion through its excessive 
accumulation of static images of women and its hijacking of male speed.” 

After the next representation of the crash, which is followed by a second 
black screen, a friend takes Valeria to the love nest that Daniel has bought, 
as a surprise, for the two of them, and in this new space of amorous bliss 
the immobilizing effect of images on women is triply reinforced. While 
the apartment window looks out onto another giant billboard featuring 
Valeria’s Enchant advertisement, within the apartment two other images 
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encroach on her freedom. First, an enlarged contact sheet, a series of black- 
and-white photographic images of Valeria arranged in a gridlike structure, 
reiterates the film’s interest in vertical and horizontal vectors, invokes again 
the specter of the filmstrip’s individual static photograms, and creates the 
impression of an endlessly reproducible Valeria caught inside little boxes. 
On another wall, a painting of an androgynous figure oppressively encased 
in a red sheath implicates the “purer” aesthetic object of the painting in 
the gender ideology so visible in the advertising image while suggesting, 
through the androgyny of the figure, that the immobilizing effect of images 
might not only affect women. As the red sheath establishes a visual connec- 
tion with red circles that are visible on the photo-proofs and with the red 
background of the billboard poster, these three images seem to intersect 
with each other across the space of the screen, forming an invisible triangle 
that traps Valeria in their midst. As though to emphasize these images’ 
gravitational force, their resistance to female mobility, when Valeria walks 
between them, she falls through the floorboards (figures 69-70). 

Given the fact that the love nest turns out to be a claustrophobic col- 
lection of frozen female images and floor traps, it’s perhaps not surprising 
that Valeria insists, against Daniel’s will, on nipping out in the car to get 
some champagne, taking her fluffy white dog, Richie, with her. Although 
Valeria’s driving, and the filming of it, differs dramatically in pace from 
Octavio’s driving in the opening scene of the film, here, too, the camera is 
torn between a traveling shot of the car’s movement through Mexico City, 
represented largely from Richie’s point of view, and a static, interior, and 
voyeuristic shot that lingers on the space between Valeria’s crotch and lips. 
Immediately following the third version of the crash, which ends this scene, 
represented this time by the black screen alone, we encounter an image 
of the hospitalized Valeria, who now, rigidly wrapped in neck brace and 
sheets, resembles nothing so much as the cocooned woman in the painting, 
albeit now rotated ninety degrees and brought to a strange kind of still life 
(figure 71). 

When Valeria returns home from her first hospital visit, her leg has been 
heavily pinned, and she can move only in a wheelchair. After Daniel leaves 
for work the next morning, the difficulty of unimpeded forward motion is 
again emphasized by establishing a tension between vectors, and between 
still and moving images. First, as Valeria turns her wheelchair to move left 
from the center of the frame, a wall mirror catches her reflection, uncannily 
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FIGURE 70 Painting of an androgynous figure wrapped in red cloth. 
Still from Amores perros. 


FIGURE 71 Valeria, in a neck brace, following the crash. Still from Amores perros. 


doubling and dividing Valeria as she moves symmetrically toward the left- 
and right-hand sides of the frame simultaneously, folding the image out of 
itself as though exposing it for critical examination. This gesture of doubling 
is then reiterated as we cut to a shot of Valeria looking through the horizon- 
tal slats of the blinds that now cover the “billboard window,” which further 
reinforces the division of this icon of femininity. After seeing a close-up of 
Valeria, shot from outside the window, her face and the screen horizontally 
segmented by the blinds, we then cut to a shot, filmed from Valeria’s point 
of view, of her representational double, the billboard image, which is simi- 
larly fragmented into thin horizontal strips. In the wake of these visual splits 
and fractures, Valeria pours over snapshots and magazine images of herself, 
as though trying to pull her identity together from these fragments of her 
life (figures 72-73). 

Valeria is soon rushed back to hospital, and when she next returns home, 
it is without her leg. After a brief night-shot of cars moving along the high- 
way, Valeria enters the apartment, and her partial body seems rigid and pet- 
rified as the new electric wheelchair moves her through the room as though 
she is now fully at the mercy of technological motion. She immediately goes 
to the window, this time wearing a black sweater that visually links her to 
the mourners at the two funerals that occur in the course of Amores perros, 
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FIGURE 72 Valeria in a wheelchair, along with her reflection in a mirror. 
Still from Amores perros. 


FIGURE 73 View of Valeria’s Enchant billboard advertisement, divided into horizontal 
segments by the blinds. Still from Amores perros. 


as well as to the black screens that punctuate the film’s multiple depic- 
tions of the crash. Looking again through the blinds at the billboard, Valeria 
finds that her image has now been replaced by a black space on which is 
imprinted “DISPONIBLE” (SPACE AVAILABLE) and a telephone number. 
Resonating with the film’s repeated use of black screens, as well as with the 
final shot of Jean-Luc Godard’s seminal car-crash film, Weekend (1967), in 
which words on a black screen declare simply, “Fin de cinema,” this empty 
billboard mourns the death of spectacle and announces that there is no 
image for the present: it has yet to be found. As if to reinforce this gesture, 
the scene then ends with another fade to black. 

Gonzalez Iñárritu, in his DvD commentary, says of this scene, “I love 
Goya Toledo [the actress who plays Valeria] here. . . . She’s stopped being 
a doll. Paradoxically, by losing her leg, she gains more inner life and spiri- 
tuality. She stops being a doll and becomes a woman.” Yet, in many ways, 
at this moment Valeria resembles nothing so much as a doll, specifically 
recalling one of Hans Bellmer’s corporeally fragmented poupées. Hal Fos- 
ter reads Bellmer’s poupées as an explicit “attack on fascist father and state 
alike” while recognizing that in choosing to enact political resistance on the 
site of the female body, they “produce misogynistic effects that may over- 
whelm any liberatory intentions” and “exacerbate sexist fantasies about the 
feminine . . . even as they exploit them critically.”** Foster may too easily 
separate his two readings of Bellmer’s dolls—as sadistic toward women 
on the one hand, and as representations of the sadistic “armored aggres- 
sivity” of fascism on the other—prematurely suspending attention to the 
former in order to understand the liberatory possibilities of the latter.** 
Yet the space Foster opens, in which he engages the problematic coexis- 
tence of radical political and misogynist iconography, is useful for address- 
ing this scene in Amores perros. While Amores perros clearly at some level 
participates in a form of misogyny that exhibits and mutilates the glamor- 
ous female body, in part justifying this mutilation by positioning Valeria as 
Spanish, an allegorical figure whose presence destroys Mexican unity and 
integrity (here figured as Daniel’s family), the fact that the film simulta- 
neously works to expose the superficiality, aggression, and misogyny of a 
wide range of visual images seems to implicate the film in its own critique, 
and creates a dialectical space around the question of gender that should 
not be reductively assessed. Though my critical comparison with surreal- 
ism may seem farfetched, we can localize this reference by remembering 
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the self-acknowledged influence of Luis Buñuel on Gonzalez Iñárritu and 
by recalling the excesses of another female Spanish amputee, as played by 
Catherine Deneuve in Bufiuel’s Tristana (1970). If the spectacle of Valeria’s 
disfigured body in some ways participates in a Mexican tradition of aligning 
women with stasis and domestic confinement, it also cites Deneueve’s ag- 
gressive exposure of her stump to the camera in Tristana, which brings the 
narrative to a halt and forces audiences to reflect on patriarchal culture’s 
aggressive immobilization of women, a disruption of the flow of images that 
is underscored in both Amores perros and Tristana by the haunting pres- 
ence in both films of mournful, solid-black images. 


El Chivo y Maru 


Although each of the three sections of Amores perros engages the tension 
between stasis and motion, photography and cinema, it is in the third sec- 
tion, “El Chivo y Maru,” that the film works hardest to relate these formal 
tensions to the question of what a New Mexican Cinema might look like. As 
a former guerrilla who abandoned his family to pursue revolutionary activi- 
ties, and who subsequently became a private hit man, El Chivo exists on the 
margins of human society, a fact underscored by his animal nickname: the 
goat. Though the commercial ambitions of Amores perros clearly preclude 
the film from having any claim to being “guerilla cinema,” it is important to 
note how strongly at the end of the film Gonzalez Ifarritu’s vision for con- 
temporary Mexican cinema aligns itself with the visual perspective of this 
once radical, but now contaminated goat man and his dog Cofi. Yet what are 
we to make of this turn to animal vision? In Electric Animal: Toward a Rhe- 
toric of Wildlife Akira Lippit identifies the animalistic nature of Eisenstein’s 
vision of cinema in a way that might usefully illuminate the final section 
of Amores perros. Lippit writes, “One senses in Eisenstein’s cinema a bio- 
morphic hallucination. Films exist here as complex organisms—they have 
become animal, or animetaphor. . . . Eisenstein’s animetaphor here func- 
tions as a technology. . . . Despite the concept of nature it references, the 
animetaphor is itself profoundly unnatural, prosthetic, pressing the limits 
of world against the void. . . . The animal projects from a place that is not a 
place, a world that is not a world. A supplemental world that is, like the un- 
conscious, like memory, magnetic in the technological sense.” *° 

So what does El Chivo’s animal vision bring to the film’s struggle to con- 
struct, in the interstices between commercial, technologically reproduced 
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images, a new, authentic way of representing Mexican life? In the early part 
of the film’s third section, El Chivo might seem to represent a kind of purity 
or naturalism in opposition to the cult of technologically enhanced vision 
and capitalist mobility that surrounds and undermines the other charac- 
ters and brings them to a halt. Wandering the streets with a pack of stray 
dogs and a handcart like a modern-day flaneur, he cannot see clearly, for 
he willfully refuses to wear glasses, telling one character that if God wants 
him to see blurry, he’ll see blurry. Yet in spite of this apparent rejection 
of visual technology, El Chivo’s world revolves around not only dogs, but 
also photographs; if his dogs represent a connection to life and movement, 
photographs repeatedly function as signs of death and loss. He encounters 
his assassination victims first in photographic form, for example, and only 
later learns about those he has killed, when he sees their images in news- 
paper death announcements. Over the course of the final section, however, 
this narrative becomes increasingly preoccupied with the question of how 
to animate the photographs that have been so aligned with death, that is, 
with the project of how to unite dogs and photographs. Cinema is the place 
where the two eventually meet. 

Increasingly unable to cope with his separation from his grown daugh- 
ter, Maru, who believes him to be dead, El Chivo lingers over photographs 
of his daughter as a baby, taken prior to his departure from the family for 
guerrilla life. He steals from Maru’s apartment a graduation photograph 
of Maru with her mother and stepfather, studying them as if wondering 
how to inscribe himself into the frozen memories of another, how to ani- 
mate the image and thereby humanize himself. Early in the final section, 
El Chivo visits a photo-booth, and as the strip of images emerges from the 
machine—which, like the animal, looks on its subject from no place—we 
are reminded again of the still photograms which the moving filmstrip re- 
presses, and which threaten endlessly to disrupt the illusion, and ideology, 
of life as motion. El Chivo tears off an image of his own grizzly head and 
pastes it over the face of Maru’s stepfather, visually writing himself back 
into a story from which he was absent. The effect may be unconvincing, but 
this rough Eisensteinian collision of two images (staged within the frame 
instead of within the mind of the viewer) marks the moment when photog- 
raphy seems to start moving toward life. Although photographs never fully 
lose their gravity within the film, El Chivo’s—and by extension, the specta- 
tor’s—relationship to photography fundamentally shifts after he witnesses, 
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from the sidewalk, the crash between Octavio and Valeria (the film’s fourth 
reiteration of this collision). He loads the left-for-dead dog, Cofi, onto his 
truck and nurses him back to life, but as soon as El Chivo leaves Cofi alone 
with his other beloved dogs, Cofi kills them all. Seeing the monstrousness of 
his own murders in those of the dog, El Chivo refrains from shooting Cofi 
and decides instead to shift his own relation to the image, and to the world. 

Lying back on his bed, El Chivo stretches his neck backward to gaze up at 
the wall behind him. After a brief close-up of a framed photograph of Maru, 
which hangs above his bed, followed by various shots of El Chivo stretched 
out below her picture, the camera moves in for a close-up of El Chivo ten- 
tatively reaching for his glasses. Immediately before he puts the glasses on, 
we see a quick out-of-focus shot of the peeling wall, a reminder of El Chivo’s 
decision to live in a “natural” state of impeded vision, which he now re- 
nounces. As the camera cuts back to El Chivo, he licks his lips in anticipa- 
tion of the clarity of vision that these two lenses will bring him. Then, in 
one of the most poignant moments of the film, he puts on the glasses as the 
camera, now in focus, and reflecting El Chivo’s point of view, slowly climbs 
up the peeling wall until it reaches the framed photograph of Maru. In a 
rare moment when the camera movement within a vertically oriented shot 
travels up, not down, and is unimpeded by the pull of a competing hori- 
zontal vector, we receive the strange impression that Maru’s photograph is 
magically suspended, stopping time and defying gravity, which conveys a 
sense that this unbearably light cinema has finally been able to catch the 
present moment, and suggests that perhaps only by adopting new perspec- 
tives on the images of what we have lost will the future of cinema reveal 
itself (figures 74-75). 

In the final shots of the film, El Chivo cuts his hair and beard, hacks 
through his thick toenails and fingernails, and dresses himself in the suit of 
a businessman who earlier hired El Chivo to kill his half-brother. Instead of 
killing the half-brother, however, El Chivo ties both brothers up, takes their 
cars, and leaves them in a room with each other and a gun. Now physically 
humanized and enabled by his glasses, which are broken but mended with 
tape, he finds a different photo-booth—this one located beneath another 
of Valeria’s billboards—where he produces four new photographs. Then, in 
the front seat of one of the stolen cars, he removes the roughly torn photo- 
graph he had pasted over the stepfather’s head, and sticks on one of the 
new images with spit (figure 76). At this moment the serial strip of slightly 
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FIGURE 75 The framed photograph of Maru, seen from El Chivo’s perspective. 
Still from Amores perros. 


FIGURE 76 El Chivo replaces his own image in the family album. 
Still from Amores perros. 


FIGURE 77 El Chivo sets off on foot, accompanied by the dog Negro. 
Still from Amores perros. 


changing images combined with the act of carefully cutting the strip and 
pasting incongruent, nonsynchronous images on top of each other cannot 
help but again invoke the practice of film editing. But if this is cinema, it is 
cinema returned to its infancy, with the magical intervals between images 
that so entranced Eisenstein here being constructed and animated manu- 
ally, one image at a time. 

Before El Chivo drives off in his client’s suv, he glances briefly at Valeria’s 
billboard image descending in the background, reinforcing the overall 
sense, created by the film, that commercial image culture is at the point of 
collapse, endlessly having to resist the force of gravity. As El Chivo starts 
driving the suv, however, it seems momentarily that his pedestrian, ani- 
mal cinema is picking up speed as he drives these images off in a bourgeois 
vehicle. But this is not how the film ends. Once El Chivo has returned his 
daughter’s photocollage, he takes the suv to a scrap dealer where he sells 
it for parts, as he had done earlier with the other half-brother’s car. As he 
stands with the dog Cofi in this car graveyard, the dealer asks what the 
dog is called, and, after a brief pause, El Chivo replies, “Negro.” This name, 
which the subtitles translate as “Blackie,” connects the dog to the film’s re- 
peated use of black, signifying lost limbs, lost loved ones, and the loss of 
the image itself; but “Negro” is also, as many of the promotional materials 
surrounding Amores perros note, the well-known nickname of Gonzalez 
Iñárritu himself. At this moment, when the director casts himself as a dog, 
we catch a glimpse of his dream of a cinema that can show us our world 
from a techno-animal elsewhere, a place that forces us to encounter our 
own limits by perceiving ourselves, impossibly, through the eyes of an other. 
Attempting to find a parallel for the human-animal encounter within the 
visual realm, he takes cinema to the edge of itself by staging its repeated 
encounters with stasis, photography, and the instant, creating a visual and 
temporal gap, a pause for thought and imagination. Leaving the detritus of 
car culture behind him, the bespectacled goat, carrying only a small bag that 
contains the image of his daughter, sets off on foot, accompanied by Negro, 
promising to return to Mexico City and his daughter only when he has 
found himself in the no-man’s-land between human and animal, cinema 


and photography (figure 77). 
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chapter seven 


THE AFTERLIFE 
OF WEEKEND 


Or, The University 
I have deliberately postponed analysis of Found on a Scrapheap 
Jean-Luc Godard’s Weekend (1967), a notori- 
ous site of collision, placing it last in order 
to emphasize a particular aspect of the film that has gone relatively un- 
remarked: its complex relationship to endings. Weekend is frequently re- 
garded as one of Godard’s most nihilistic films, a film with an utterly ter- 
minal logic. For Jean Genét, writing in 1968 for the New Yorker, the lack 
of creative response to the disasters depicted within the film constituted 
Weekend’s ultimate failure: “All this offers a total evasion on Godard’s part 
of any sane, constructive solution of a situation that started with a week- 
end bottleneck of cars on a highroad leading out of Paris.”* But Weekend’s 
scenes of auto-stasis and collision are not simply nihilistic spectacles of dis- 
aster, but serve rather as sites for exploring the condition of living on after 
“the end,” and of filmmaking as one form of this living on in the wake of 
accidents, disasters, uncertainty, and failure. 

Weekend is a film in which hyperbolic, apocalyptic visions of disaster re- 
peatedly suggest the end of everything while continually, and often comi- 
cally, giving way to the next scene. If Weekend is a film about disasters and 
endings, it is also about aftermath, about what happens in the wake of this 
end, and the next, and the next one after that. This preoccupation with the 
experience of aftermath, with living on after the disaster, resonates beyond 
the limits of the film into other works that respond to the film’s simulta- 
neous embrace and refusal of “the end,” including, in particular, two works 
that “live on” after Godard’s declaration of the end of cinema: Ousmane 
Sembéne’s Xala (1974), which invokes Weekend in its engagement of the 
condition of living on in Senegal in the wake of decolonization, and Nancy 
Davenport’s Weekend Campus (2004), which brings Weekend into direct 


conversation with the challenges facing contemporary North American 
universities today as they grapple with the role of the arts and humanities 
within them. 


Godard and the Automobile 


Few filmmakers have engaged the automobile as extensively, and with such 
passionate ambivalence, as Godard, particularly within his work of the 
1960s. As John Orr argues in Cinema and Modernity, Pierrot le fou (1965) 
“shows the centrality of the car in Godard’s imagination, that the car in- 
deed is crucial not only to the movie’s theme but to Godard’s cinematic 
art itself. ... For Godard, the car defines everything. To borrow, wreck and 
steal is doomed and romantic. To own and be possessive and go on weekend 
outings is bourgeois. Yet the two are never totally separate. . . . For Godard’s 
ambivalence over the speed-machine is never exorcized. His love-hate is 
primordial. The automobile is a work of art but also an agent of destruc- 
tion.” However didactic Godard’s films at times become, through the trope 
of auto-mobility and its accidents emerge his films’ more complex engage- 
ment with cinema’s affinities with capitalism, the limits of and alternatives 
to narrative cinema, film’s relation to other art forms, the relationship be- 
tween individual and collective freedom, and the (im)possibility of collec- 
tive movement. 

The proliferation of car crashes in Weekend is not an isolated phenome- 
non, but rather a complex culmination of the series of car crashes and 
thwarted journeys depicted in Godard’s earlier films. At the end of Con- 
tempt (1963)—his most explicit (and frustrated) journey film, in which Fritz 
Lang plays himself trying, and failing, to translate The Odyssey into cine- 
matic form—the characters played by Jack Palance (Jeremy) and Brigitte 
Bardot (Camille) embark on a road trip to Rome only to find their dreams 
thwarted by a highly stylized car accident. In order to distinguish his own 
cinematic crashes from the realism and spectacle of Hollywood smash-ups, 
Godard limits his viewers’ access to the accident scene, substituting the 
accident itself with the scene of writing. After a shot of the couple’s mov- 
ing sports car, the film cuts to a handwritten letter in which Camille bids 
farewell to her husband, Paul. The cut forces viewers to shift from the state 
of being swept along with the car’s speed to the slower mode of reading the 
on-screen text, and we hear the sound of the collision while reading the let- 
ter; the scene thus highlights the film’s preoccupation with the difficult en- 
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FIGURE 78 Camille’s farewell letter. Still from Contempt. 


FIGURE 79 The scene of the crash. Still from Contempt. 


counter between literature and cinema to which Godard repeatedly returns 
in Weekend. Only on completion of the text does the film cut to a (highly 
artificial) tableau of the death scene (figures 78-79).? Though David Sterritt 
has suggested that in Weekend Godard transforms “the personal car crash 
that climaxed Contempt into a socioeconomic car clash (Shell vs. citizen),” 
Contempt’s preoccupation with stardom and the studio system ultimately 
prevents even the accidents in the earlier film from ever occupying a purely 
personal realm. Indeed, both films explore at some level the extent to which 
it is ever possible to imagine the personal, sexual relationship outside of the 


socioeconomic frame.* 
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FIGURE 81 Burning wreckage. Still from Pierrot le feu. 


While Contempt prefigures Weekend’s engagement with the difficulty of 
translation, and with the complex relationship between words and images, 
Pierrot le fou might be read as a testing ground for Weekend’s combined 
use of song, slapstick, pop aesthetics, political critique, and car crashes as 
sculptural backdrops to acts of cinematic violence, as when the two pro- 
tagonists stop at the site of a burning car crash in order to dispose of the 
body of their murder victim within the flames of someone else’s (also highly 
stylized) accident (figures 80-81). For Sterritt, Godard’s use of automobiles 
in his films of the 1960s traces a somewhat linear path that increasingly 
moves toward cynicism and stasis: “Weekend veers even more sharply in 
this cynical direction, paralyzing cars altogether by cramming them into a 
self-suffocating gridlock so devoid of action and energy that the movie itself 
almost stops moving.” Yet Weekend seems less to move toward paralysis 
per se than to resist a reductive alignment of cinema with the formal struc- 
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tures, viewing modes, and self-reflexive metaphors offered by the journey 
motif and narratives of progress. 

In the midst of Weekend’s serial disasters, film viewers wander unguided 
through a scrapheap of cinematic and literary references that appear within 
a nonlinear, nonteleological framework. There are no redemptive figures 
here; even Hermes, god of road travelers, boundary crossers, and thieves, 
appears only in the debased form of Corinne’s Hermès handbag, and that, 
too, is lost in the flames of a car accident. Yet to focus on the film’s failure 
to solve the problems it represents, as Genét does, is to miss its central pre- 
occupation with the experience of living on within the condition of con- 
fusion and uncertainty that follows the disaster, refusing either to reassure 
spectators with fictional solutions or to equate the end of one particular 
social narrative with the end of everything. As Robin Wood notes, “What 
makes Weekend so much more insupportable is Godard’s refusal to see the 
end of civilisation as final. It is insidiously flattering to the liberal-humanist 
ego to be able to equate the end of western civilisation with the end of the 
world — it is simply about the end of our world.”° 


The End in Weekend 


Weekend’s well-known traffic-jam sequence, its documentary filming of the 
slaughter of animals, its characters’ turn to cannibalism, and its closing 
statement (“Fin de conte, Fin de cinéma’) all seem to insist on a paradigm 
of pessimistic finality. Yet if we abandon the linearity of the progressive 
journey, as the film encourages us to do, Weekend’s temporal structure, in 
conjunction with its activation of the tension between stasis and motion, 
functions in productive and even comic ways that may resonate with our 
contemporary sense of living in the wake of disaster. This resonance may in 
turn prove useful as we consider how to reimagine our relationship to the 
1960s and to our own perceived condition of inadequacy, immobility, in- 
ertia, and uncertainty. While Warhol’s depiction of the Kennedy assassina- 
tion suspends film viewers in the time of “since,” Weekend operates under a 
similar rubric of “afterwardsness” (Nachtrdglichkeit), a psychoanalytic term 
describing a double movement, as Jean Laplanche has noted, both from 
present to past, as in retrogressive fantasy, and from past to present, im- 
plying “the deposit of something in the individual which will be reactivated 
later.”’ Central to the film’s strange temporality is its almost compulsive re- 
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FIGURE 82 Stylized repetition of the film’s title. Still from Weekend. 


turn to the problem of endings. Weekend is full of narrative fragments and 
fictional characters. Stories never develop, being either endlessly disrupted 
by digression or, as in the case of the Emily Bronté-Alice in Wonderland 
character, failing to progress because of an inability or unwillingness to 
produce anything other than nonsensical, paratactically structured poetic 
images, which ultimately leads to the character’s being burned alive. 

The concept of “the end” is first introduced, perhaps ironically, at the 
film’s opening. After two dramatic titles—“A film lost in the cosmos” and 
“A film found ona scrap heap” —which are intercut with short sequences on 
a balcony, we encounter the film’s title printed ten times across the screen 
in red, white, and blue letters. Because of the layout of the letters, the top 
line does not read “Weekend,” but rather “END WEEK END” (figure 82). If 
this word order emphasizes the fact that we are at the beginning of the end 
of something —of bourgeois French society, or of cinema itself, as the final 
title suggests —it also punningly reminds us that at least in this film, the end 
is weak, and the repetition of the title institutes a circular and recursive, 
rather than a linear mode of reading that will persist throughout the film.* 
The weakness of endings is emphasized for the last time by the film’s double 
closure, where the words “End of Story” (“Fin de conte”) are followed by a 
second finale: “End of Cinema” (“Fin de cinema”), suggesting that, at least 
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sometimes, things do come after the end (figures 83-84). Because the film 
begins with the word end, its closing emphasis on the word fin (end) oper- 
ates as a kind of return that institutes an almost circular cinematic form. Yet 
though the word “fin” returns us to the “end” we found at the film’s begin- 
ning, it is also important to note that in the process of “returning” we have 
changed languages, moving from English to French, and the linguistic gap 
that exists between the opening and closing iterations of “the end” offers 
translation as a temporal as well as a linguistic practice that traces a path 
not only between languages, but also among the film’s nonlinear temporal 
points. 

A similar intersection of translation and temporal uncertainty occurs 
when the title “Lumiere en août” appears. When translated into English, 
this title repeats the title of William Faulkner’s novel Light in August (1932), 
but as we play in the space between French and English, we also find an en- 
cryption of the French film pioneer Auguste Lumière. Sterritt recalls that 
Lumiére’s famous claim that cinema was “an invention without a future” 
had earlier been inscribed on the projection room wall in Contempt, and he 
sees a resonance between Lumieére’s and Weekend’s terminal world views, 
stating, “It seems apt that Godard invokes his name in this portrait of what 
appears to bea society without a future.”’ Yet as Godard evokes the strange, 
memory-inducing, coppery August light of Faulkner’s novel and intertwines 
it with Lumiére’s unfulfilled prediction, Weekend seems less to testify to the 
end of film and society than to point to the effect of temporal destabiliza- 
tion and uncertainty inherent to cinema, as film captures the presentness 
of past moments, allowing those moments to linger on, long after they have 
past, through the projected beam of light. As they mediate between past 
and future voices, cinematic images and looks travel across time in search 
of an other waiting to translate their cryptic messages.” Rather than con- 
firming an apocalyptic view of cinema, this title may instead serve as a call 
for a less linear teleological paradigm through which to understand the ex- 
perience of living on in the wake of something that feels like the end. 

Hal Foster has described our own time as being marked precisely by this 
sense of “living on” or “coming after” —after modernism, the avant-garde, 
the 1960s, and postmodernism, and we might read Weekend as a film that 
calls forward to our present condition of uncertainty from the past. Yet, 
while for Foster, the movements and moments preceding our own pos- 
sess a clarity of purpose that he contrasts to our present state of confusion, 
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FIGURE 83 Weekend’s first ending: “End of Story.” Still from Weekend. 
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FIGURE 84 Weekend’s second ending: “End of Cinema.” Still from Weekend. 


Weekend seems strangely ahead of its time in its focus on the difficulty of 
movement in the late 1960s and its critical reflections on the ideology of 
movement itself, and this resonance between Weekend and the present pro- 
vides a helpful starting point for reconfiguring our often nostalgic relation 
to this earlier decade.” Indeed, it is perhaps for this reason that contempo- 
rary artists, writers, and filmmakers have recently returned to the film with 
such interest. 

In its own time, Weekend provoked critical responses that were notice- 
ably preoccupied with questions of aftermath, following, and the film’s re- 
ception by future generations.” Paul Meyersberg, for example, opens his 
New Society review of the film, published in 1968, by noting, “Jean-Luc 
Godard’s latest colour film, Weekend, which opens in London this week, 
is an aftermath movie.” ® Meanwhile, James Roy MacBean begins his Film 
Quarterly review in a similar way: “Week-end, in more ways than one, equals 
‘dead-end?’ not for Godard, and not for the cinema, but for a particular type 
of cinema—the cinema of spectacle—which is pushed to its limit. Future 
generations (if there are any) may even look back upon Week-end as the ter- 
minal point of a particular phase in the development—or, more literally, the 


disintegration of western civilization.”* 


Coming after Godard 


Although Weekend constantly invokes the temporality of disaster, most ex- 
plicitly through the proliferation of wrecked car bodies across the French 
landscape, it would be a mistake to regard this film, which so persistently 
engages the question of how to develop a nonbourgeois relationship to cul- 
ture, tradition, and history, and which contains so many homages to other 
writers, artists, and filmmakers, as simply performing a radical break with 
the past. The film seems obsessed with the practice of citation and trans- 
lation as artistic modes of “coming after,’ and yet no sequence illuminates 
the film’s complex treatment of the difference between “coming after” and 
simply “following” better than the scene that begins with the title “L’ ANGE 
EXTERMINATEUR’ (figure 85). In this scene the character Joseph Balsamo 
first leads the protagonists Corinne and Roland into a field of wrecked cars, 
then proceeds magically to transform the field of cars into a flock of sheep 
(figures 86-87). Both the title and the surrealist appearance of sheep refer 
to Luis Bufuel’s The Exterminating Angel (1962), wherein Buñuel momen- 
tarily substitutes a flock of sheep for the immobilized bourgeois dinner 
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FIGURE 85 Title preceding the magical transformation of cars into sheep: 
“The Exterminating Angel.” Still from Weekend. 


FIGURE 86 Wrecked cars ina field. Still from Weekend. 


FIGURE 87 The wrecked cars are transformed into sheep. Still from Weekend. 


guests who seem incapable of thinking for themselves. So while Weekend 
implicitly critiques those who, like Bufiuel’s sheep-characters, or like the 
drivers in the traffic jam who, in simply following others, paralyze them- 
selves, this critique itself emerges through a quotation from someone else’s 
film, implying a paradigm of change that retains a relationship to the past. 

For those following in the wake of Weekend, however, the balance be- 
tween homage and mimicry seems hard to attain, at least according to 
Pauline Kael, who in “Weekend in Hell,” a review she published in Octo- 
ber 1968, offers the most polemic view of the situation. 


At thirty-seven, [Godard] is in something of the position in the world 
of film that James Joyce was at a considerably later age in the world of 
literature; that is, he has paralyzed other filmmakers by shaking their 
confidence (as Joyce did to writers). . . . Again, like Joyce, Godard seems 
to be a great but terminal figure. . . . But when [the most gifted young 
directors and student filmmakers all over the world] try to follow him 
they can’t beat him at his own game, and they can’t (it appears) take 
what he has done into something else; he’s so incredibly fast, he always 
gets there first... . At each new film festival, one can see the different 
things that are lifted from him; sometimes one can almost hear the di- 
rectors saying to themselves, “I know I shouldn’t do that, it’s too much 
like Godard, but I’ve just got to try it.” They can’t resist, and so they do 
what Godard has already gone past, and the young filmmakers look out- 
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of-date before they’ve got started; and their corpses are beginning to 
litter the festivals. . . . You don’t have to walk behind Renoir, because he 
opens an infinite number of ways to go. But when it comes to Godard 
you can only follow and be destroyed. Other filmmakers see the rash- 
ness and speed and flamboyance of his complexity; they’re conscious of 
it all the time, and they love it, and, of course, they’re right to love it. But 
they can’t walk behind him. They’ve got to find other ways, because he’s 
burned up the ground.’* 


For Kael, it is Godard’s ability to outpace other filmmakers in a paralyz- 
ing way that positions him as one who must not be followed; other crit- 
ics, however, offer more biting explanations for this same recommenda- 
tion. Sterritt tends to emphasize the commonalities between Godard and 
the Situationist International (s1). But the situationists forcefully critique 
“the directly conformist use of film by Godard” and his “caricature of free- 
dom’; they state, “In the final analysis the present function of Godardism 
is to forestall a situationist use of the cinema.” Furthermore, the situa- 
tionists object to the affinity between Godard’s political “critiques” and 
“Mad magazine humor,” and dismiss his work as a paralyzing and obsoles- 
cent force that must be rejected.” Meanwhile, an article entitled “Cinema 
and Revolution” (September 1969) asserts, “Godard was immediately out- 
moded by the May 1968 movement, recognized as a spectacular manufac- 
turer of a superficial pseudocritical art rummaged out of the trashcans of 
the past.... At that point Godard’s career as a filmmaker was essentially 
over, and he was personally insulted and ridiculed on several occasions by 
revolutionaries who happened to cross his path. The cinema as a means of 
revolutionary communication is not intrinsically mendacious just because 
Godard or Jacopetti has touched it.””° Similarly, for the Italian experimental 
actor, director, and playwright Carmelo Bene, it is less the overwhelming 
innovation of Godard seen by Kael than the failure of Weekend that makes 
Godard a figure who must not be followed, leading Bene to declare, in 1969, 
in an interview published by Cahiers du Cinéma, “We have to be done with 
morality, just like we have to be done with Godard. I repeat this, since it’s 
important if you want to take responsibility.” ” 

Yet in spite of the repeated imperatives to “be done” with Godard that 
emerge in the wake of Weekend, few of Godard’s films have had as elaborate 
and extended an afterlife, have been as extensively quoted and reworked, 
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as Weekend, and it is primarily to the scenes of crashed cars and the well- 
known tracking shot to which other filmmakers and artists tend to return. 
Ironically, one of the very first agents of this compulsive return is Bene him- 
self, who casts Godard’s second wife, Anna Wiazemsky (who had appeared 
in both Weekend and La Chinoise), in his film Capricci (1969), which re- 
sponds directly to Weekend's scenes of auto-destruction through intensely 
sexualized demolition derby scenes. While the sexual body rarely appears in 
Weekend after Corinne’s account at the beginning of the film of her sexual 
adventures with two others named Paul and Monique, Bene, prefiguring 
Ballard’s Crash, explores the intersection of sex, cinema, and the crashed 
car throughout the film. In contrast with Weekend, condemned by some 
for throwing didactic ideological monologues and “chunk[s] of theory” at 
audiences, the words and grunts in Capricci can rarely be understood.” As 
Marc Siegel notes, “Bene’s films are not political cinema because they stage 
or represent preconstituted ideas or espouse political ideologies. Rather his 
films, by deforming the process of representation, allow for new possibili- 
ties for conceiving of or even sensing the political.””* 

As we move into the following decade, we find echoes of Weekend’s 
honking horns and congested traffic patterns in Xala (1974), Ousmane 
Sembéne’s satirical engagement with the aftermath of Senegalese decolo- 
nization and the persistent influence of the French, and of Western capital- 
ism more generally, on Senegal. References to Weekend permeate the film, 
but Sembéne’s invocation of Godard does not represent the kind of passive 
following that Kael, the situationists, and Bene all warn against. Rather, 
Sembéne develops a dialectical approach in which references to Godard ap- 
pear as a form of homage, even as these same references to French cinema 
are implicated in the film’s critique of other imported French commodities, 
such as bottled Evian water and Renault automobiles, that appear through- 
out Xala. 

Xala’s first reference to Weekend appears early in the film, during the 
opening credits. As the soundtrack puts traditional Wolof singing in com- 
petition with a cacophony of honking horns, recalling Weekend’s own traf- 
fic jamming, we move from a medium close-up shot of the main charac- 
ter El Hadji’s third wife-to-be, N’Gone, seated inside a car on the way to 
her wedding, to a crane shot that sweeps over the roads of Dakar. If this 
shot reveals the continued economic presence of the French after decolo- 
nization by focusing on a Renault building at the roadside, it also does so 
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by making visible the continued postcolonial legacy of the French in Afri- 
can filmmaking through Sembeéne’s use of the expensive technology of the 
crane (figure 88). In this, too, Xala explicitly references the way Godard also 
quite deliberately drew attention to his implication in capitalist systems of 
production through use of the crane, and of excessively long tracks, in the 
traffic-jam sequence. As Harun Farocki notes, “[Godard] often puts the 
camera on a crane, and the crane on tracks. .. . The crane is more clearly a 
kind of status symbol, a way of separating Weekend from underground film- 
making. It says, ‘Look, we have a Mercedes. We're not working with a Deux 
Chevaux:”*4 Sembéne invokes Weekend on numerous other occasions. The 
procession of French cars approaching the wedding is again accompanied 
by the referential sound of honking horns. The last vehicle in the proces- 
sion, a wedding gift, is a small blue car that is facing in the opposite direc- 
tion to the truck that bears it, which reminds us of a similar use of stasis, 
opposing directions, and size differentials between vehicles in Weekend (fig- 
ures 89-90). Yet Sembéne’s reference to Godard, like Bene’s, is not uncriti- 
cal. While in Weekend a head-on encounter between a woman’s small car 
anda gigantic Shell oil truck seems to declare the impossibility of individual 
opposition to corporate power, implicitly reinforcing capitalism’s ideology 
of inevitability and impotence, in Xala the small car and the truck are not 
head-on, but back-to-back, as though to suggest the possibility of simply 
moving in other directions and at different speeds, a possibility played out 
by El Hadji’s daughter Rama, who decides not to drink bottled water and to 
ride a moped.’ 

At the wedding reception, two guests chat in French (the film moves 
back and forth between French and Wolof) about the niece of one of the 
men, and this conversation once again establishes a relationship between 
Weekend’s disaster-prone cars and the practice of translation.” After the 
friend comments, “You're niece is magnificent. . . . She has such a pretty 
mouth, Ill give her a Mercedes,” the uncle says to his niece, “TIl give you a 
villa for the weekend.” This mention of “the weekend” becomes the catalyst 
for a linguistic problem. “How do you say ‘weekend’ in English?,” the men 
ask each other. Eventually, an androgynous servant answers their query di- 
rectly to the camera: ““Weekend’ is ‘weekend’” Though Xala’s repetition of 
the word echoes Weekend’s own repetition of its title at the film’s opening, 
and though both cases threaten, through repetition and wordplay, to desta- 
bilize the word’s meaning and reduce it to jibberish, in Xala, the servant’s 
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FIGURE 88 The Renault building in Dakar. Still from Xala. 


FIGURE 89 A small car faces in the direction opposite to that of its transport 
truck. Still from Xala. 


FIGURE 90 A small car collides head-on with a corporate oil truck. 
Still from Weekend. 


a 


assertion of the lack of difference between English and French—“‘weekend’ 
is ‘weekend’” —expands the film’s critique of the French legacy in Africa to 
include both the British legacy in Africa and American neoimperialism, too. 
Yet while some have critiqued Xala for operating within a overly simplistic 
binary paradigm of African and European, David Murphy rightly suggests 
that the film approaches the challenges of postcoloniality with far greater 
complexity than this, and supporting this view are Sembeéne’s ambivalent 
intertextual references to Godard, which seem to suggest the possibility of 


more complex and nuanced modes of “coming after.””” 


Nancy Davenport’s FAUX-TOGRAPHIE 


While Xala offers a postcolonial response to Weekend’s engagement with 
issues of failed mobility and aftermath, Nancy Davenport’s digital work 
Weekend Campus (2004) returns to the challenge of coming after not 
only Godard, but also after the 1960s more generally, from within a North 
American, academic context.” The photographer describes her pvp (fig- 
ures 91-95) in the following way: 


The piece is set along the entrance of a university, the institutional build- 
ings visible beyond a generic campus landscape. In the foreground, there 
is a seemingly endless line of waiting cars, punctuated by the wreckage 
of a series of car accidents. As the piece proceeds with horizontal move- 
ment, we pass an accumulation of accidents and witnesses—portraits of 
the student body, faculty and police. Intermittently, there are groups of 
students gathered at the edge of the road. Some are staring blankly out at 
the viewer; all are frozen in photographic stasis. In fact, the whole scene 
is a still image, a digital montage constructed from hundreds of stills I 
had taken at junkyards and at universities across the country. The mon- 
tage was then looped and animated so that it moves across the screen 
like a tracking shot. 

In addition to the rubbernecking motion of the image plane, the 
other element of the piece that counters photographic stasis is the re- 
curring flash of police light. The image comes awake momentarily with 
the changing light, which generates a transitory cinematic effect.” 


Like Kenneth Goldsmith in Traffic (2007), a literary homage to Ballard, 
Warhol, and Godard that Craig Dworkin describes as “recall[ing] noth- 
ing so much as the extended tracking shot in Jean-Luc Godard’s 1967 film 
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Week-End,’ Davenport responds from the present to the temporal, political, 
and aesthetic crises figured by the car accidents in Weekend by staging a re- 
make involving not only car accidents, but also collisions among different 
media.” Most explicitly, Weekend Campus maps the abrupt shift the car- 
crash enacts from movement to stasis onto the tense relationship between 
both cinema and photography, and analog and digital media, inviting us to 
explore how suggestions of movement and stasis function in each, and how 
changes in media both participate in and shape our understanding of mo- 
ments of historical transition. This digital work’s reference to an analog film 
activates competing temporalities that emerge through both the contrasted 
temporalities of “‘old” and “new” media and the historically specific refer- 
ence from 2004 back to 1967, the year of Weekend’s production.” A more 
subtle but equally precise reference to the late 1960s operates through the 
architectural structures in the background of Davenport’s images, which 
she shot at various college campuses across Canada and the United States, 
all of which were built around the time that Weekend was made.” The im- 
portance of this architectural backdrop to the looping scenes of wreckage 
is emphasized by the fact that Davenport has frequently exhibited Weekend 
Campus alongside a second series, entitled Campus, that consists of still, 
digitally manipulated photographs depicting late-1960s college architec- 
ture. But what are we to make of Weekend Campus’s juxtaposition of still, 
“still-moving,” and remembered cinematic images; of architecture with 
images; and of the modern university with the junkyard’s abandoned ve- 
hicles? How do the formal, aesthetic tensions and expansions enacted in 
Davenport’s work relate to the issues of politics, pedagogy, and history that 
exist at the thematic level? 

Davenport’s comments on the relationship of Weekend Campus to 
Godard’s traffic jam testify yet again to the unusual importance of endings 
in Weekend, as well as to the role that spectatorial fantasy plays in the after- 
life of a film. 


I imagine that most people rewind this famous sequence when they 
watch Jean-Luc Godard’s Weekend. But in my case, it is not a simple in- 
stance of rewind fever, wanting to watch the great scene over and over. 
I literally do not want this scene to end. I have always fantasized that 
when we reach the final accident, it would not be the end, but the begin- 
ning of another traffic jam, then another accident, then another traffic 
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FIGURE 91 Original photo by Nancy Davenport. Still from Weekend Campus. 
Courtesy Nicole Klagsbrun Gallery, New York. 


FIGURE 92 Original photo by Nancy Davenport. Still from Weekend Campus. 
Courtesy Nicole Klagsbrun Gallery, New York. 


FIGURE 94 Original photo by Nancy Davenport. Still from Weekend Campus. 
Courtesy Nicole Klagsbrun Gallery, New York. 
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FIGURE 95 Original photo by Nancy Davenport. Still from Weekend Campus. 
Courtesy Nicole Klagsbrun Gallery, New York. 


jam—continuing on and on. The duration of Godard’s shot certainly sug- 
gests an endlessness, a progression to more of the same. . . . The camera 
movement sets it apart from the rest of the film. In cinematic language, 
the tracking shot exaggerates an illusion of temporal continuity, a hori- 
zontal momentum of history and time. Here this momentum confronts 
a plugged roadway of wreckage and waiting traffic, an image of intermi- 
nable delay. It is a scene of excessive continuity which is also relentless 


in its congestion, its depiction of society at a standstill.?* 


As she foregrounds this moment of transition from analog to digital forms 
of photography and cinema, Davenport digitally reconstructs a scene from 
Weekend in which, as in several other well-known cinematic sequences 
(such as the final scenes of Two Tars or the opening of Fellini’s 8’), the 
traffic jam functions as a self-reflexive figure through which to reflect on 
the formal possibilities and limitations of the strip of film, with its collec- 
tion of frames lined up in serial fashion.** 

Yet, however explicit the references to Godard’s film may be, Daven- 
port’s work feels very different from Weekend, and it is only through a close 
comparison of the relationship among cars, bodies, and the camera in each 
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work that we can begin to understand how these works differ formally, and 
to what effect. We can take as a starting point the production of Weekend’s 
traffic-jam scene, humorously documented in the Manchester Guardian by 
Peter Lennon, an eyewitness, as a scene less of persistent, linear, and un- 
broken movement than of frustrated retakes, repetitions, undulations, and 
distractions. 


A motor horn gave the signal to set everything in motion. Possibly to irri- 
tate his new Communist supporters of “La Chinoise” the starting signal 
was “Algérie Française.” 

At each take the movement of the camera was precisely the same. 
Starting with a high, stretched neck to catch the couple roaring into 
the blocked traffic, it then sank down to drift parallel with their erratic 
passage through the honking drivers and then rose again to get a bird’s 
eye view of the holocaust at the crossroads as the couple [Corinne and 
Roland] swung clear out into the deserted grim countryside. 

The first time it all went wrong. With his stubborn determination to 
dictate every frame of a sequence, Godard could not make allowances for 
slippery human beings coming at him on a kind of conveyer belt. They 
kept pulling out of the frame while the cameraman was condemned to 
follow an imaginary line. After haggling, they compromised: the camera 
would still follow the line but with freedom to swing about to catch what 
was happening. ... 

He went through this seven times before lunch and four after.’ 


While the traffic-jam sequence is often misremembered in reviews of 
the film as a single, unbroken, horizontal, unidirectional shot along the 
edge of a traffic jam, Lennon’s description highlights the distracted cam- 
era movements that disrupt and resist the perfection of the horizontal line 
Godard envisioned, and that remind viewers of the various alternatives to 
the scene’s dominant movement along a horizontal line. We might note, 
for example, the camera’s vertical movements when an outsized object like 
the Shell truck comes into view, or when the camera betrays a momentary 
interest in the yellow fields behind the road. Just as the camera’s movement 
in this sequence is often selectively remembered, so, too, the soundtrack 
is often reduced to nothing more than a cacophony of honking car horns, 
effacing what could be described as delicate flashes of musical optimism, 
which stand in tension with the scene’s audio aggression, as when a few bars 
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of jazz accompany the appearance of schoolchildren, a strange moment of 
Tatiesque humanism in a sequence frequently regarded as marking the peak 
of Godard’s misanthropy. 

While the speed of the tracking shot remains steady during the traffic- 
jam sequence, the camera, being outrun by the children, pans right as 
though reluctant to allow them to leave the film frame. At other times, it 
pans left, seemingly resistant to being carried along by the relentless me- 
chanical motion of the cinematic apparatus, and to the scene’s spatialized 
enactment of film’s affinity with what Rodowick calls “the flow of everyday 
life.”*° The final moments of this sequence, however, invite an ambivalent 
response. Because of the grating nature of the car horns on the soundtrack 
and the uncertainty produced by the traffic jam’s serial structure, the end of 
the track, which is punctuated by another car accident, produces a certain 
sense of relief. Yet as the camera follows Corinne and Roland speeding off 
into the field, beginning again in a new direction, we are invited to indulge, 
as Davenport does, in a fantasy of film as a medium without end or repe- 
tition, defying both the structure of the linear filmstrip and this indexical 
medium’s necessary relationship to pastness and temporal delay, to its in- 
evitable repetition of a time that has already passed. 

Although the seriality of the jam to some extent provokes in Davenport 
a desire for continuity, we might also read her fantasy of a film without end 
as a response to Raoul Coutard’s final camera movements at the end of the 
line. As Corinne and Roland zoom past the accident and turn right, the 
camera, which has reached the end of the track, shifts from linear to cir- 
cular movement, beginning a lengthy pan that turns almost 180 degrees to 
the right, until it seems unable to continue further. 

Though the camera here fails to complete the circle and return us to the 
road, leaving the desire for continuity unfulfilled, a later scene, introduced 
by the title “Action Musicale,” revisits this dream of interminable film that 
emerges at the end of the jam. Here the camera has abandoned linear in 
favor of circular movement, offering not one but two complete 360-degree 
counterclockwise pans (followed by a circle in the opposite direction) in 
a French farmyard, where a pianist performs Mozart for the farmworkers 
who stand, mannequin-like, in the presence of “art.” Both sequences are for- 
mally built on the camera’s tracing of a horizontal line, but each sequence’s 
distinct use of space creates a different temporal effect. Although the bodies 
being filmed in both sequences are relatively static, the motion along a line 
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in the traffic-jam sequence creates the effect of a progressive temporal mo- 
tion, and this in turn mirrors the forward movement of the filmstrip. How- 
ever, in the “Action Musicale” sequence, the movement of the camera along 
a circular rather than linear route from a static “fulcrum” creates a sensa- 
tion not of endlessness, but of a loop, of being caught temporally inside the 
circle that is being spatially marked. We know that the filmstrip is continu- 
ous (i.e., that this is not a loop), because we see changes with each revolu- 
tion, yet perhaps because of the absence of movement along a straight line, 
this scene does not imply the same degree of infinite movement that the 
traffic jam’s linear movement through space instills. 

Though Davenport stresses Weekend Campus’s reference to Godard’s 
traffic-jam sequence in particular, her looping photographic frieze of frozen 
figures also recalls the earlier film’s circular farmyard sequence. Indeed, by 
considering Weekend Campus in relation to the traffic-jam and farmyard 
sequences in Weekend, both of which stand out because of their striking en- 
gagement with the horizontal line, we begin to see more clearly how Daven- 
port’s use of the space between old and new media allows us to explore our 
contemporary moment’s relationship to the 1960s without adopting an atti- 
tude of either nostalgia or pessimism, and provokes us to consider the dif- 
ferences between our phenomenological experience of space and time in 
film and digital media. 

By exploiting the “flat” effect of digital photographic montage and com- 
bining it with the illusion of temporal duration created by the flashing light, 
which, as Davenport points out, tricks viewers into thinking that they are 
perceiving not only moving images, but also images recorded in real time, 
Weekend Campus paradoxically seems to collapse the progressive horizon- 
tal motion of Godard’s linear tracking shot with the potential infinity of the 
360-degree pan. Davenport, of course, has substituted a temporal digital 
loop for the physical circle traced in space in continuous time by the cam- 
era in Weekend’s farmyard, but this substitution, or translation, of space 
into time creates a work in which viewers experience visually the illusion 
of moving in one direction along a straight, unbroken, temporal and spa- 
tial path while simultaneously encountering over and over again things that 
“happened” before. And in this way Weekend Campus creates a medium 
for a non-nostalgic encounter with the 1960s, one that resolutely insists on 
its belonging to the time of the present while simultaneously calling out to 
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earlier figures of inertia and failure. Weekend Campus thus does the impor- 
tant work of resisting the notion that recursive encounters are necessarily 
opposed to the idea of progress, or to an engagement with the present. 

Weekend Campus lacks the wandering and subjective gaze of the cam- 
era in the traffic-jam sequence, a gaze that acts as a counterpoint to the 
mechanical precision of the tracking motion, but as the unending digital 
frieze moves across the screen in imitation of the tracking shot, Davenport 
relocates the distractable gaze of Weekend’s camera in the viewer, as each 
repetition of the same provides the opportunity to look again and differ- 
ently at the images that appear, establishing a relationship not only with 
the cinema of the 1960s, but also with the very earliest film loops and spec- 
tatorial pleasures of the cinema of attractions. Furthermore, because even 
our first encounter with each part of the loop provokes a sense of déja vu 
through the work’s use of iconic film and architectural references, Week- 
end Campus also seems to question the possibility of any “new” encounter 
with an image. Although looping images has always been possible with ana- 
log film, Davenport’s use of a digital loop that is purely temporal (there is 
neither circular filmstrip nor spinning camera) reinforces the paradoxical 
experience of a looping straight line through which it is possible to concep- 
tualize a continuous process of beginning anew, but with a sense of history, 
a counterpoint to the nihilistic experience of stasis and repetition without 
change.’ 

The strange temporal logic of Weekend is further confused by the way 
the frieze of images moves across the screen from left to right, which forces 
viewers to read backward the words that appear within the work, continu- 
ing Weekend’s own play with letters, word order, and puns, slowing down 
the time it takes to “process” the information offered within the image and 
reminding us of the extent to which seemingly linear activities like reading 
rely on recursive strategies and memory. In Weekend Campus the words 
we encounter explicitly address the question of temporal deferral and in- 
debtedness in the form of one of the band’s slogans that announces, “Taking 
care of Today Tomorrow” (“Tomorrow Today of care Taking”), and this omi- 
nous temporal frame is further reinforced by the presence of a car plastered 
with ads for student credit cards, suggesting a paradigm of “live now, pay 
later.”** But what are we to make of this scene’s students, professors, and 
police, scattered and frozen amid car wrecks, credit-card ads, and college 
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art buildings? How might we interpret this work’s stance toward our own 
moment through its references to Weekend and its difference from it? What 
kind of vision of art, education, and campus life is this? 

Davenport resists a cynical interpretation of the figures who populate the 
landscape she has created, stating, “Unlike the characters in Godard’s traffic 
jam who are all busily engaged with self-involved tasks or futile arguments, 
indifferent to the carnage around them, everyone in Weekend Campus is de- 
picted in the stillness of witnessing and waiting. For me, these witnesses are 
not blank or apathetic subjects, but rather shocked subjects—shocked by 
out-of-control forces into an appearance of passivity. They are also shocked 
into an unwilling collective. The social map of Godard’s Weekend is impos- 
sible now, just as any catalogue of the social is incomplete, inadequate. At 
this moment of post-feminism, post-identity politics, post-community— 
what could make subjects cohere as a collective?”*’ Resisting the critical 
tendency to dismiss contemporary students, academics, and artists as in- 
effectual in their opposition to the war and as lacking in the political vision 
and coherence found in earlier generations, Weekend Campus’s staging of 
the collision of cinematic and digital time and space allows us an opportu- 
nity to reconceptualize intergenerational relationships through the less lin- 
ear paradigms that emerge at the intersection of these overlapping media. 

Davenport brings into consciousness the extent to which contemporary 
expectations for political action might be shaped by photographic memo- 
ries of past conflicts, conflicts that, as Gilles Deleuze argues in his essay 
on Carmelo Bene, “One Manifesto Less,” become immediately “normal- 
ized, codified, institutionalized,” emerging as “products,” rather than de- 
stabilizers, of systems of power. Both Campus, Davenport’s photographic 
series of deserted, brutalist-influenced college spaces, and Weekend Cam- 
pus feature the stark campus architecture of the 1960s, and Davenport ac- 
knowledges that the buildings she shot for Campus “were either the sites 
of very particular Vietnam War protests or they were built shortly after 
68” (figures 96-98). As we look at these images, we feel like we have seen 
buildings, or ones like them, before; but something is missing: they are de- 
void of the scarf-wrapped students, raised fists, and riot police that made 
the earlier, iconic photographs that featured these buildings so memorable. 
While to some, the absence of familiar signs of political activism within the 
university may suggest a nostalgic longing for a more effective and engaged 
era, along with a disdain for the contemporary era’s passivity, Davenport’s 
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FIGURE 96 “Classroom 1” (C-Print, 50 x 36”, 2004), by Nancy Davenport. 
Courtesy Nicole Klagsbrun Gallery, New York. 


FIGURE 97 “Library” (C-Print, 44 x 31”, 2004), by Nancy Davenport. 
Courtesy Nicole Klagsbrun Gallery, New York. 


FIGURE 98 “Performing Arts Center” (C-Print, 33 x 25.5”, 2004), 
by Nancy Davenport. Courtesy Nicole Klagsbrun Gallery, New York. 


work simultaneously conjures up and counteracts this nostalgic interpreta- 
tion through its memory of Godard’s emphasis on the 1960s’ own confusion 
and failure. If the activists are missing in these photographs, this absence 
may well operate less as a declaration of failure on Davenport’s part than as 
a more strategic operation of amputation or subtraction, which, Deleuze 
suggests, may constitute an essential step in the process of becoming- 
minoritarian: “You begin by subtracting, taking away everything that com- 
prises an element of power, in language and in gestures, in representation 
and in the represented. You cannot even say that it is a negative operation 
inasmuch as it already engages and sets in motion positive processes. You 
will thus take away or amputate history, because history is the temporal 
marker of power. . . . You will subtract the constants, the stable or stabilized 
elements, because they belong to the major use.”** 

The cinematic crash represents ideological and aesthetic impurity, hy- 
bridity, and uncertainty. As a self-reflexive figure for the medium of film, it 
persistently turns our attention toward film’s collisions with other media. 
Its gestures of radical creativity, such as those found in the Futurist Mani- 
festo, exist in dialectical tension with the traumatized flesh and searing 
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pain of the accident victim. And even at its most clearly experimental and 
critical, the cinematic crash never quite manages to escape its affinity with 
the capitalist commodity culture of cars, disaster spectacles, and territo- 
rial expansion. For some, the instability and impropriety of this trope, its 
inability to offer a clear paradigm of either cultural redemption or cultural 
critique will prove frustrating; yet it is precisely this unstable figure’s un- 
certainty, its paradoxical suggestion of high speed and total immobilization, 
that resonates with the contemporary moment, in which we seem to be 
both stuck and unable to keep up with an ever accelerating pace, struggling 
to find a still, reflective place in which to think and from which to act. In 
Don DeLillo’s White Noise (1984), Professor Murray Jay Siskind’s seminar 
on car crashes and film produces two polarized, seemingly irreconcilable 
positions: his own (“I tell them they can’t think of a car crash in a movie 
as a violent act. It’s a celebration. ... Look past the violence. . . . There is a 
wonderful brimming spirit of innocence and fun.”), and that of his students 
(“What about the sheer waste, the sense of a civilization in a state of decay? 
... Look at the crushed bodies, the severed limbs.”).’7 My consideration 
of cinema’s century-long preoccupation with car crashes is more dialecti- 
cal than Professor Siskind’s approach; it neither “looks past the violence” 
nor fails to recognize that, however proximate, the cinematic body and the 
physical body are not the same. Film theory is, at least in part, the practice 
of thinking about, and through, the distance between these two kinds of 
bodies, which makes this discourse useful not only for our understanding 
of the ever-changing phenomenology of cinema, but also for our ethical 
reflections on how to live on in the wake of those disasters that occur at a 
distance from ourselves. 

Ihave explored how earlier shifts in collective and individual experiences 
of the temporality and velocity of life that parallel our own both respond to 
and express themselves through technological transitions and translations, 
with a particular focus on the transitions, collisions, and mutations that 
occur when film borders on photography, literature, television, and video. 
At its best, the bastardized field of cinema studies, with which this book is 
in conversation, can offer an ideal space in which to think about the chal- 
lenges currently facing humanities educators in general, and arts educators 
in particular, not least because, in the increasingly corporate private uni- 
versity, few fields exist in closer and more uncomfortable proximity to the 
“development” office, whose role often involves trying to elicit money for 
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the pursuit of critical thinking from organizations that might benefit from 
an absence thereof in their consumers, and attempting to construct a dy- 
namic, glitzy, and “relevant” profile for the humanities, the value of which 
is hard to calculate in corporate terms. 

Film scholars, of course, always have the option of crafting academic 
programs that structurally react to the commercially minded, antihistori- 
cal framing of cinema studies as the more practical or marketable face of 
the humanities by excluding popular film and media from their curricula 
in order to focus exclusively on texts that seem somehow less contami- 
nated by film’s essential hybridity and commercialism. Yet this approach 
would miss the opportunity this field offers us to engage with students, 
colleagues, administrators, and donors in critical conversations about the 
place of commercial culture in the humanities at what feels like a moment 
of crisis and change. Weekend Campus presents university arts buildings as 
sites of disaster and stasis. But if such images bear witness to earlier projects 
that have gone wrong or simply run out of energy, they also challenge us to 
reflect on the intersections among space, time, and pedagogy we have cre- 
ated for our own time; to see students and teachers as occupying this space 
together; and to use the confusion that emerges at those places where past 
and present, old media and new media collide as a vehicle for bringing new 
modes of thinking, seeing, and feeling into the world. 
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Camera,” 48-63. 

This moment prefigures in interesting ways another post-crash scene of cryptic, 
autocinematic writing, to which I will turn later, in which J. G.Ballard’s fictional 
character Vaughan will outline his half-erect penis with white chalk on “the 
black cellulose” of an upended car (Ballard, Crash, 169). Similarly, my discus- 
sion of Amores perros (Alejandro González Iñárritu, 2000) will highlight how 
the scene of the car crash is repeatedly marked by the presence of a black screen, 
the absence of an image, and the incorporation of “another” medium. 

Deleuze, Cinema 1, 12-13. 

Deleuze, Cinema 2, 7. I understand the interesting possibilities of the blank- 
ness of the image and the inaccessibility or shattering of the categories of sub- 
jective and objective here as being related to Leo Bersani’s and Ulysse Dutoit’s 
exploration, in Forms of Being, of cinema’s capacity to evoke a condition of im- 
manence, the unfinished or unaccomplished event, and the possibility of new 
modes of relationality through the erasure of all existing relations in the space 
of the aesthetic. 

Woolf, “The Movies and Reality,” 233. 

“The Open” emerges in Deleuze in relation to Henri Bergson’s writing on time. 
As Rodowick explains, “Time is defined by Bergson as the Open: that which 
changes and never stops changing its nature at each moment” (Gilles Deleuze’s 
Time Machine, 10). In The Movement-Image the term, although linked to time, 
comes to stand in for the impossibility of the whole and the inevitability of 
endless change. Deleuze writes, “Many philosophers had already said that the 
whole was neither given nor giveable: they simply concluded that the whole was 
a meaningless notion. Bergson’s conclusion is very different: if the whole is not 
giveable, it is because it is the Open, and because its nature is to change con- 
stantly, or to give rise to something new, in short, to endure. . . . If one had to 
define the whole, it would be defined by Relation. Relation is not a property of 
objects, it is always external to its terms. It is also inseparable from the open, 
and displays a spiritual or mental existence” (Cinema 1, 9-10). While David 
Bordwell has emphasized classical Hollywood cinema’s ability to absorb and 
domesticate the variations, transgressions, and innovations of alternative aes- 
thetics, I see Henry Jenkins’s resistance to this model of Hollywood as always 
knowing “in what direction it was moving and what would work best to achieve 
its goals” as supporting the theoretical credibility of Deleuze’s claims about 
cinema’s ongoing variation and unfolding validity within a film-history as well 
as theoreticial paradigm. See Henry Jenkins, What Made Pistachio Nuts?, 18-19. 
Deleuze, “One Manifesto Less,” 219. 
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Hepworth, Came the Dawn, 51. 

Burch, Life to Those Shadows, 202. 

John Barnes writes, “The driver of the car was Hepworth himself and the pas- 
sengers were H. M. Lawley and his brother” (The Beginnings of the Cinema in 
England 1894-1901, 26). As a source for this information, Barnes cites British 
Kinematographic Society Proceedings, 3 February 1936, 10-11. 

Eileen Bowser discusses the importance of the explosion in early cinema in 
“Preparation for Brighton: The American Contribution,” in Cinema 1900-1906; 
Tom Gunning explores the function of these exploding machines in “Crazy Ma- 
chines in the Garden of Forking Paths.”I will discuss this issue further in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Hepworth, Came the Dawn, 51. 

In the same year as these two car-accident films, Hepworth constructed a cam- 
era specifically for “star-gazing” and successfully filmed the solar eclipse of 
May 1900. See Hepworth, Came the Dawn, 48. For a discussion of early train 
films and the way they shape both space and spectatorship, see Gunning, “An 
Unseen Energy Swallows Space.” 

For Gilles Deleuze’s theorization of cinema’s out-of-field spaces in relation to 
this infinite unfolding, the Open, see Cinema 1, 12-18. 

One finds a similar tension between the inhibited progress of the automobile 
and the activation of a tension between horizontal and vertical screen space 
in Le Brigandage moderne (Pathé, 1905), as discussed by Burch in Life to Those 
Shadows (173). Burch is also one of the few critics to raise the question of why 
the vertical axis has historically been neglected. He writes, “Do we refer so 
much more frequently to left-right binarism than to up-down binarism just be- 
cause the former is more often active on the screen than the latter? In theory, of 
course, the spectator’s ‘bodily’ centering is a homogeneous whole, and modern 
practice attaches equal importance to all its axes. But historically the problem 
was always the left-right relationship, partly because high- and low-angle shots 
developed belatedly, but mostly, I think, because of the way in which the dis- 
tinctions between left hand and right hand in the human body are bound up 
in a whole education process, whereas the up-down relation is an immediately 
perceivable geophysical datum (gravity)” (Life to Those Shadows, 231n11). While 
Gartenberg notes the use of slight vertical movements of the camera in three 
American films (1903, 1904, and 1906), he states that unlike pans, “camera tilts 
were not a frequently used technique, and like the dolly, remained a novelty for 
the period” (“Camera Movement in Edison and Biograph Films, 1900-1906,” 12). 
Writing about the representation of the fallen woman who exploits her sexu- 
ality for economic gain, Lea Jacobs notes how an upward tilt can, by the 1920s, 
function as a formal device that participates in a “sly and sexually knowing” 
joke capable of escaping the censors’ notice, at least until around 1934, when 
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nonverbal devices such as camera movement were more heavily regulated. See 
Jacobs, The Wages of Sin, 75, 151. 

This will obviously change with the development of the Road Movie, which 
often articulates a desire to escape from feminized spaces. For further discus- 
sion of this question, see Wolff, “On the Road Again.” 

Hansen suggests the phantom-ride films as offering another “reverse effect” to 
Hepworth’s film. See Hansen, Babel and Babylon, 304n31. 

In this film Booth is indebted not only to the animated fantasy sequences of 
Méliès, but also to the surprising shift from horizontal to vertical axes found 
in Pathé films like The Ingenious Soubrette (1902) and Magic Picture Hanging 
(1904?), both discussed by Burch in Life to Those Shadows, (228). I use the term 
realist to denote the fantasy of the diegetic world as a three-dimensional space 
that might be entered by the spectator, and the repression of the flatness of the 
screen and the images projected onto it. 

It may be useful to recall Burch’s description of Lumiére’s Arroseur et arrosé, in 
which we see something like an acentric spectatorial subject emerge, neither a 
subject lost in the world of the film nor an embodied, centered subject firmly 
located in his or her theater seat. Burch writes, “It is non-linear, non-centered, 
impossib